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SPECULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



u What is to be done ?" said Frank Harcourt, 
with a sigh ; " I am sure that I hqve exhausted all 
my own slender stock of suggestions. We are 
told that Love himself cannot live on flowers; 
therefore^ it were worse than vain in a young bar- 
rister to expect to do so. How I envy the sturdy 
hind wab can whistle as he holds the plough, or the 
operative who can smile as he plies his craft, un- 
cursed by the million wants, and sensibilities, and 
shrinkings of poor, well-educated, portionless gen- 
tility r 

" You have advanced a very-slender argument, 
Frank," replied a full, deep, luxurious voice : — a 
voice whose very tones implied that the speaker 
could not sympathize in any of the presentiments 
of poverty and embarrassment which, like the 
ghosts in Richard, were rising in grim array be-* 
fore the startled eye of his companion : " the hind 
does not whistle at his plough now that 'the 
schoolmaster is abroad,' and the operative only 
smiles at his club at the termination of one of hit 
own harangues. Come, fill your glass, and Icyjhat 
"preserved ginger : it is good, I dare say, for Ujfbld 
fellow was no despicable judge of West* Vidian 
produce. Ancrso, you decline going* clown to 
A2 
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Shropshire <frith me, eh ? Why, you. grow churl- 
ish, as* well *as sententious, Fr&iflL Come, come, 
were you old, ugly, and a bore, then, indeed, you 
might « run a muck' at hope ; but yours is another 
affair altogether/' 

" Another affair ! do you temember that I have 
Aot a shilling in the world — that I am a gentleman 
beggar, — an educated pauper ?" 

"Then you must — marry;" was the grave 
reply. 

. " And, in the name of all that is obscure, who 
would marry me under sucB circumstances? or 
how am I, who cannot support myself, to provide 
for a^ife?" .. 

* She must provide for you ;" and hisr companion 
was as §erious as before. " The wine, Hatcourt." 
There was a long pause, which was jjltimately 
broken by the same speaker murmuring todbjm^elf, 

* Eton, — Oxfo/d, — two-and-twenty ;— dalk blue 
^ eyes, — six feet high,— tine shoulders',— well-turned 
' leg, — bred to the law $" — here there was a marked 

emphasis. " Harcourt " he added, in a higher key, 
addressing himself more directly to his astonished 
listener, " you will be cheap at thirty thousand." 

" Are you mad, Nichols ?" 

*" No, my friend ; but these things often make the 
ladies so. I know, that at this moment you might 
have Arabella Goldsby, on demand, and she will 
be grateful to you for the opportunity." 

" Heavens, — she squints Y 9 

" So do your fortunes ; a man never refuses a 
few bank-notes because they chance to be soiled." 

* Harcourt sigtled audibly. 

"lYlid not think yo\i were so yojnig," pursued^ 
his^Kend;." matrimony, Frank, is the best specu-* 
Jation^taht ; ay, it beats the joint stock compa- 
nies hollow.; for you may ernbant in it with no 
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other capital, thfc©. good eyes, ready Ijit, and un- 
abashable impudteee. * Did you never -hear the 
anecdote of a certain gallant. guardsman, who hav- 
ing -resolved to recruit his expiring fortunes* in this 
m#st orthodox. manner, turned the light of his eyes 
and epaulettes on the well-dowried daughter of an 
opulent blacking merchant? No!— well, so»it 
was; and when he flattered himself that he had 
succeeded to the undoubted prospect of her smiles 
and sovereigns, he discovered that the lady was 
. the affianced bride of a more fortunate man. Do 
you think he forswore regimentals, and took to 
rhyme ? No, no, he did better ; he looked about 
him again, and by way of encouragement, some of 
his brother officers adorned the door pf the house 
in which he lodged with a well-chalked shred of 
advice, TRY WARREN'S P 

"I cannot make a trade of my affections/' ob- 
served Etarcourt. ' 

* Nay, if you sport sentiment, I despair of you. 
Send me one of those pomegranates, pass the wine, 
and then listen, and learn wisdom. Lusignan 
Peathercourt was a neighbour of my father's ; his 
worthy parent, Mr. Jeremy Feathercourt, gave him t 
a line education, four years on the continent, jtwo 
hundred per annum to starve upon, add turned him 
adrift Eustace, the elder brother, took the estate, 
and the old man divided the hard cash among 
the girls. 'Va fen/ said the papa, and Lusignan 
walked off accordingly. He was a good-looking 
fellow, well built, and as elastic as Indian rubber ; 
a famous shot, a fine dancer, a capital flirt, waltzed 
deliciously, ejected small talk as though he had 
been born expressly for the purpose, and, above 
all f he never forgot that he must be the architect of 
his own fortunes. Well, to London he came; 
dressed high, though he could not pay his tailor ; 
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betted high, when any one would take his bet; 
lived high, until he became a walking « bad debt* 
to every hotel-keeper about town; rode hard, when 
he borrowed a friend's horse ; stared hard, when he 
thought a girl's complexion looked bilious from her 
father's gold ; and worked hard, at his toilette^ 
glass. In short, Feathercourt was en route for a 
good thing if ever man was, when the blockhead 
fell in love — bona fide in love — full ten fathoms 
deep! He was making up' to Miss Justina Gra* 
chet, the only daughter and heiress of old Bar- 
tholomew Grachet, a retired slop-seller, who had a 
snug fifty thousand in bank- stock, and sundry little 
et ceteras elsewhere. The father, to be sure, 
shuffled, and screwed, and talked about his ex- 
pectations, and such like irrationalities ; but mad- 
emoiselle herself did * seriously incline'. to his ad- 
dresses, and all went on as flourishingly as J»e could 
wish ; truth to tell, the young lady had light gray 
eyes, and red hair, measured some yard and a 
quarter round the waist, and had encouraged her 
shoulders into a visiting acquaintance with her 
ears : stretched her father's shoes, and had never 
been able altogether to divide the interest of the 
v's and w's other discourse ; but these were ' trifles 
light as air' to one who had eyes, hair, shape, and 
expression for both ; and he also wisely remem- 
bered, that, although Miss Grachet might choose to 
talk, it would be very easy to make Mrs.. Feather- 
court hold her tongue ; and that, even if the spin- 
ster thought proper to sport red ringlets, the ma- 
tron might be easily initiated into the propriety of 
having her head shaved, or wearing caps. It was 
a pity that such a sensible fellow should lose him- 
self, but he 'did so, nevertheless; went to Bath, saw 
Almeria Stanhope, a girl of high family, and high 
breeding, without a sous, and fell in love ! Then he 
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began to curse fortune, as all men do who have 
more sentiment than sense ; played the guitar and ' 
the fool with the 4 Stanhope,' and left the Grachet 
to pat the piano, apd warble * Vill you come to the 
bower/ by herself; then there were moonlight 
walks and tailors' bills ; and serenades, and ice- 
creams; and new music, and new pastry; and 
heartaches, and Atkinson's curling fluid ; but who 
does not know something of the agreeable melange 
of a love affair ! Still this might have been all 
very well : he liked it, and she liked him ; but he 
wanted to marry her, and then came a statement of 
impossibilities : aristocratic letters from her aristo- 
cratic relations, ingeniously folded in unfranked en- 
velops; deprecating epistles from his own father; 
more explanations, a series of hysterics, and a part- 
ing I * Miss Stanhope went into a decline, and was 
hurried off to Lisbon, and Lusignan Feathercourt 
voted himself miserable ; loitered about town an- * 
other season, running new bills and new perils ; 
distancing bailiffs, and coaxing Israelites ; and it 
all ended at last by the death of old Grachet, an 
accommodement between his fair daughter and the 
love-sick Lusignan ; and the arrival of the bridal- 
party at the white-washed villa facing the north 
gate of my park." 

"What a miserable match !" ejaculated Harcourt. 

" And wherefore ?" demanded his friend. " Fear 
thercourt remained three weeks with his wife, got 
up a quarrel, and left her ; the result of nineteen 
out of twenty marriages in the nineteenth century. 
So, once more, nil desperandum, say I !" 

" It is a vile resource !" again exclaimed the lis- 
tener ; * with you, as a mere theory, its whimsi- 
cality diminishes its disgust ; but where it must be 
reduced to practice, — then — " 

" Well I what then?" 
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" Then the very idea becomes loathsome I to 
sacrifice all the finer feelings of one's nature— " 

"Psha! no rhapsodies; — pass the bottle, and 
take a long look at the mirror in front of you. 
Well, what see you there ? any thing to indtfce 
despair? any thing to put favour and fortune 
beyond your grasp r 

Harcourt involuntarily smiled. His fine eyes 
lighted up, and he sppke less despondingly. " You, 
Nichols, advise coolly enough, but remember that 
nothing costs less than advice, and few things 
require more effort than to be guided by it. Think 
you that I am cynic enough, even casting aside all 
my feelings of aversion to the step itself which you 
counsel, to mingle among the bright and the beau- 
tiful, and to experience no longing to possess my- 
self of one of the fair creatures who make existence 
so glorious ? Think you that — " 

" Now, by all that is wonderful, Frank, you will 
bewilder me; have you not got to grapple with 
fortune? is not the world before you, a blank 
waste on which you are free to trace what outline 
you please, always remembering that it will shadow 
forth your future fate, and must be filled up in after 
years ? Do you hot now confront me, a handsome 
youth (man, if you will), of twenty-three or four, 
with a face to attract a lady's eye, and a figure to 
enchain it ? Are you not well-born, well-mannered, 
and well-looking ? Were you not bred to the bar ? 
. the glorious bar, where a man may live for the 
first six years on the red tape which is intended to 
secure his maiden brief,* and then make a bad 
speech in support of a bad cause, and get at once 
into discredit with the bench, and into disgrace 
with his client? Are you fit for aught else on 
earth ? Could you endure the country quarters 
and coxcombical younger sons, which are now the 
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prominent features of military existence ? Could 
you mount the mast-head at midnight, in storm 
and tempest, till * your very mother would* not 
know her son/ and after years of servility and suf- 
fering at sea, die at last an admiralty midshipman, 
with the pleasing consciousness of having *pas.sed' 
some ten or twelve years before for your lieuten- 
ancy, and having only failed to obtain it from the 
' untoward* circumstance of possessing no titled 
connexions to certify your eligibility for promotion ? 
for this you must most assuredly expect to do if 
you try the navy. Could you study for the church, 
and waste your days in a remote village, preaching 
to ploughmen and dairymaids? Or try physic, 
and only look upon the beauty on Which you so 
love to dilate, amid disease and death ? Think of 
all these things ; we will set aside the years of 
sickening study which such pursuits would demand, 
we will Took only to the pursuits themselves; the 
prostration of soul, the exertion of body which they 
require, the utter uncertainty of their ultimate 
success, the withering thirst for patronage, which 
alone can tend to make them profitable, we will 
not say pleasurable,— and then, turn to my alterna- 
tive: your only study will be to /look well; your 
only* vigil at the opera, or in the drawing-room ; 
your only obedience to comply with the behests of 
beauty; your only exertion in her behalf; there 
will be no heart-sinking at the dread of failure, 
where success is certain ; if you are frowned upon 
to-day, you are tolerably sure of being smiled upoa 
to-morrow ; you will be talked to, talked of, and 
talked for." 

*» Nichols, Nichols, you intoxicate me ; if you 
harangue thus, I shall ere long be yours, heart and 
soul." 

u Ay \ notv I know you, Frank ; think too of 
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your hunters and your hounds, for you must not 
Ipse your liberty lightly ; your house fti'town, and 
your place in the country ; what, though' your wife 
may be plain, you can fill your drawing-rooms 
with some of those 'bright creations' of which you 
were speaking a few minutes ago; all may go 
'merry as a marriage belF with you; look and 
listen where bright eyes and soft voices are the 
lures ; and play propriety and prudence in your 
chaise lounge when you have an hour to spare to 
the lady who heads your table — at home." 

" Yet, what a void of soul — " 

u A void of fiddlesticks ! ' Are not your pockets 
void ? are not your prospects void ? is not the 
world a void to you just now, and likely to continue 
so, if you do not put your hatod to the oar ?" 

"I confess it all; yet to overthrow at once the 
fairy visions of one's imagination — to awaken so 
utterly from the dreams of one's youth, — the delu- 
sions of one's delighted fancy—" 

"Ay, from the dunning of one's importunate 
tailor ; from the urgency of one's vociferous land- 
lady ; the upbraiding of one's uncompromising 
laundress — " 

" Never to look on your wedded wife, but with t 
regret that she is not beautiful as well as rich ;* not 
to cross your own threshold, save with the hope of 
finding its mistress absent — " 

" Never to dine fully but on the fresh breezes in 
Kensington Gardens, nor to cross the water, save 
ih the neighbourhood of the borough," 

" You are sadly deficient in sentiment, Nichols." 

" And you in sense, Frank ; however, you have 
given some few glimpses of rationality since I 
started the subject of this matrimonial speculation, 
and I have hopes of you." « 

And so they parted. The one to laugh at the 
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scruples of his penniless and sentimental associate; 
the other to loathe himself when his thoughts sug- 
gested that those scruples might indeed one day be 
overcome- It is a humiliating truth, that evil, 
under whatever guile, becomes less hideous when 
we have accustomed ourselves to look upon it ; at 
the first glance, we start back appalled at the un- 
holy apparition : we hate it equally for itself, and 
for the effect which it produces on our own hearts: 
well is it for us if we look not again ; if we turn 
back upon the path by which we came, and avoid 
all further contact ; at the second glance, if we are 
daring enough to meet the trial, we shudder and 
sicken, but we experience less loathing than before. 
Imperceptibly our eye becomes accustomed to the 
phantom before which we once quailed, and at 
length, in the empty pride of our own self-created 
security, we dally with the gems and flowers 
which are wreathed about the loathsome shape, 
even though we know that they have become 
poisonous by the contact Frank Harcourt was 
even now venturing, on a second glance ; he was 
sickening at the conviction that all the fine feelings 
which had hitherto, even amid the dreariness of 
his prospects, afforded balm to his proud spirit, 
must be overcome and annihilated ; that his "fairy 
visions/' as he somewhat romantically designated 
the thousand bright fancies of his youth, must be 
dispelled for ever : and that he must adopt a new 
system of thinking and acting, very, very Widely 
opposed in many particulars to that on which he 
had hitherto prided himself. On the other hand, 
he could not help suggesting to his oton heart, that 
with his talents, and his figure (1) he was not, could 
not be born to suffer poverty, deprivation, and the 
world's neglect Nichols had drawn no very invi- 
ting picture of the several professions which he had 
Vol. I.— B 
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passed in review ; and moreover* he had followed 
up his jaundiced and discouraging comments on 
these, by such gay, though vague visions of rooms 
crowded with Tight and beauty, of affluence and 
independence, that his brain was dazzled. Hard- 
court begaq to understand the value of his personal 
appearance ; and the morning succeeding the tete- 
Mete dinner in Nichols' luxurious, lodgings in Re- 
gent-street, his first visit was to his tailor. Even 
the professional compliments, or rather flatteries of 
the man of measures, though he could not but sus- 
pect that they were circulars intended to go the 
whole round of his employers, gave an inward 
satisfaction to the young barrister, for which he 
would have scorned himself only two days before* 
Now, however, he listened with complacency to 
laboured eulogiums on his fine shoulders and slen- 
der waist ; and turned from the door with a higher 
opinion of the. artiste, who was intrusted with the 
.decoration of his outward man, than he had ever 
previously entertained. Harcourt possessed a very 
ample stock of sensibility, and that scarcely de» 
fined quality so often called "honourable feeling; 99 
but Ins was honourable feeling, according to the 
mere Worldly acceptation of the term ; that is to 
say, he would not have suffered a man to call him 
a liar, or a poltroon ; no 1 he would have panted 
day and night with impatience until the stain was 
obliterated which had thus been cast upon his 
character ; but, at the same time, he would not 
have hesitated to send the perpetrator of the 
offence to a premature grave with his own hand, 
though, by the act, he might leave a widow and 
her fatherless children to struggle with anguish and 
destitution ; he would have visited with instant 
vengeance the daring tongue which had breathed 
the Tightest syllable reflecting on his mother, or his 
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own person, he suffered not the pangs which he 
inflicted on others to interfere with, or cripple his 
owi* pleasures. He paid his, debts of honour 
scrupulously and unflinchingly ; but many a trades* 
man s book had an ample page headed by the 
name of Frapfc Harcourt, Esquire, and containing 
Specimens of calography and arithmetic, infinitely 
more pleasing to the writer than to the reader. 
Harcourt sported a cab, and kept as high-bred a 
horse as any to be seen in town ; but the cab- was 
not paid for, and the horse was fairly in pawn to a 
fashionable livery-stable keeper not a hundred 
miles from Regent-street Nevertheless, who will 
doubt that Mr. Harcourt was an honourable man? 
He had not an associate but would have sworn 
to it 1 

Joseph Nichols, Esquire, nephew and heir to the 
wealthy Mr. Roberts, whose property had been 
computed at more than half a million, was a man 
of another stamp. Conscious of the power, the 
talismanic, open Sesame, power of money, he threw 
himself listlessly on the sofa when Harcourt quitted 
him, with a brain teeming with visions as ambitious 
and absorbing as those with which he had furnished 
the spirit of the young barrister. " Did he aspire 
to tile dignity of the mayoralty 1" asks a rising 
citizen : No, sir ; Joseph Nichols could ride in as 
fine a coach, and give as fine a dinner as the lord- 
mayor himself, without having to attend police 
offices, and to present addresses : besides, he had 
too much city dust on his feet as it was ; to be 
sure, it was gold dust, but — let that pass ; no visions 
of the civic sovereignty were floating in state 
barges oyer seas of turtle-soup, between rocks of 
venison and moorfowl, beneath a sky of creaftn ice, 
on the half-dreaming fancy of the wealthy Mr. 
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Nichols. "Did he aspire to the peerage T lisps 
the younger son of a noble family; the thing is 
possible : he would have done no dishonour to the 
upper house, if it were so ; but there was a shade 
of softness stealing at intervals across the brow of 
the day-dreamer which seemed to imply that am- 
bition alone did not occupy his mental vision. 

"Perhaps," would Mr. smile in his blandest 

manner, if he were at my elbow, " the gentleman 
is thinking of building a palace on his estate to 
rival the one at PimTico, and to overwhelm the 
memory of Fonthill Abbey, if so, sir— * " Well, 
sir," should I reply, " and if so — " " Then you would 
probably be polite enough to remind him of my 
popularity " This, with a tone and look as smooth 
as that of the "popular" architect himself, I should 
declare to be wholly unnecessary ; for who that 
has a building mania would hesitate to employ a 
gentleman who, like a child with cards, has dis- 
covered and imparted the excitement of rebuilding 
every part of the fabric whioh falls in the process, 
with economy and despatch ? A blue-eyed peri 
beside me has ventured another guess. Mr, 
Nichols was perhaps musing on matrimony ! no 
improbable suggestion: and! will even admit the 
fact — it was so ; and there could be no doubt, there 
was no doubt on the minds of either the dowagers 
or daughters in Mr. Nichols' somewhat limited, 
circle of acquaintance, that the said Mr. Nichols 
was an unexceptionable speculation. If not de- 
cidedly handsome, he was well-looking, and the 
heir of an old uncle, who had bequeathed to him 
above half a million ; his principles Were beyond 
all praise, for he had three splendid estates ; his 
connexions every thing that could be wished, for 
they were all people whom he could " out" if he 
pleased, while be had above half a million of 
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money \ Ms temper sefetie and equal, for he had 
more than thirty thousand a-year ! Thete was H 
receipt from tiWeil and James in every one of 
hi* smiles, add an Opera-box in his side-curl ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Or what apparent trifles are hinged the destinies 
*f man : I have heard of a wealthy merchant, th* 
foundation of whose fortunes was laid by a guinea 
Which he picked up on the pavement of Cheapside ; 
he was penniless when it caught his eye, he took Hf 
a* an immediate gift of Providence, and used it 
accordingly; and he is now, or once was, ah 
alderman of the ehy of London, and an individual 
of substance and consideration. 

As Harcourt was slowly riding through th6 Park, 
about a week after the conversation recorded in the 
last chapter, he heard himself addressed by name, 
in & shrill, sharp voice, perfectly familiar to him, 
add as he drew in his bridle-rein, the speaker stood 
at his stirrup. He was a short man, of some fifty- 
and-five years, with* a small, shrewd, gray eye, 
Which never rested for two seconds at a time on 
the same object ; a bald head, thickly and carefully 
powdered, and an extremely well-fitted pair of 
gloves; his entire costume was black, arranged 
with considerable attention to becomingness, and 
scrupulously free from soil or stain ; even the very 
dust appeared to have respected him, for not a 
single speck marred the glories of his welt 
varnished boots; while the wind, with equal 
courtesy, had left his smoothly brushed beaver 
B 2 
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with almost as unexceptionable a surface as when 
be put it on at his own door. 

44 Hal Mr. Maxim," said Harcourt, as he ex- 
tended his hand, " this fine day has even tempted 
you into the Park :— is there any news in your part 
of the town?" 

44 Sad I «ad !" said the. gentleman in black, with 
n slight, a very slight shake of the head, not decided 
enough to agitate a hair of his powdered whiskers ; 
41 but if people will not exert themselves for the best, 
they must prepare for the worst — that's my maxim; 
though 1 do not approve of your applying a soubri- 
quet to me so„unceremoniousJy, young gentleman; 
as I often say, the follies of age should be no mark 
for the shafts of youth : and a very good maxim 
it is." 

44 Follies, Mr. Marsden \" said Harcourt, gayly ; 
"come, come, you are modest; Rochefoucault 
was no weak model, and Rousseau and Voltaire 
were tolerably able professors." 

41 Ha! .young man, a rising lawyer is a subtle . 
casuist; — but my news— " 

"Ay; — the report, the report" 

44 A friend of mine, a female friend, Mr. Harcourt, 
— 4 make but one friend if you do not wish to lose 
all,' is a maxim with many people, but I call it a 
poor, narrow-minded, grovelling sort of creed, 
young , gentleman : 4 make friends, enemies will 
make themselves,' say 1— well, this identical friend, 
ft wealthy widow — " 

44 A wealthy widow 1" gasped Harcourt; and 
the tete-k-tete dinner with Nichols, the conver- 
sation, the vague thoughts to which that con* 
versation had given birth, all rushed, like long- 
pent-up water, in a flood over his brain. 

44 Yes, a wealthy widow ; mistress of six or seven 
thousand a-year ; she has met with some vexatious 
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circumstances lately — money matters, mixed up 
with a little law : a bad ingredient — no offence to 
you, young gentleman ; but, ' if a man rob you of 
ten pounds, give him five more to keep your secret, 
that you may not be obliged to disburse twenty to 
your lawyer to get back the first ten for you ;'— 
that's my maxim." 

"A safe one certainly, Mr. Marsden; but what 
of your friend the widow V 9 

u Why, she is not of my way of thinking, wherein 
she is greatly to blame, but that is her own affair ; 
and she has intrusted me to get her advice on the 
business, as she will not believe that ' if you have 
lost a sovereign, throwing away a five-pound note 
out of the window to go and bring it back, is not 
the way to make yourself richer ;' though, as re- 
gards law, I cannot help thinking, that although the 
maxim be somewhat figurative, it is, nevertheless, 
a very sound one." 

We are not going to rater into the detail of the 
widow's projected law-suit ; we would as soon 
undertake the knitting of a silk purse, or the 
threading of a bead bracelet, or any other of those 
laboriously-elaborate, and tediously-useless occu- 
pations wherein some of our fair countrywomen 
spend so much money, employ so much time, and 
exert so much patience, in order to supersede by 
their own individual ingenuity the honest land 
anxious industry of a crowd of hard-working 
unfortunates, whose subsistence depends on their 
solitary and often unsolaced efforts ; and to show 
the possibility of making the pretty, and frequently 
imperfect, gewgaw, cost a larger sum than would 
have been demanded for it by the legitimate 
manufacturers. Let it suffice, that the subject 
became, in its manifold ramifications, so interest- 
ing to the young barrister, that he ultimately sprang 
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from his bone, threw the bridle to hii groom, and, 
with the neatly-gloved hand of Mr. Martden rest- 
ing on his arm, soon became absorbed in as deep 
and confidential a t&te-a-tete as any over whicn 
the trees in the Park ever cast their shadow. 

Reader, did yon ever chance to hear sundry 
particulars of a person or a place which you had 
never seen, and forthwith let your imagination play 
die wanton with you, and shape a thousand fantas- 
tic fancies on the subject of such place or person? 
If you have done so, — and who has not? — you 
will understand how, from all he had heard, and 
all he conjectured, and all he inferred, Frank Har- 
coort bad decided in his own mind, that the rich 
widow, Mr. Marsden's friend, and the mistress of 
a very desirable villa at Twickenham, and a very 
comfortable house in Baker-street, was as beautiful 
' as she was wealthy, long before h6 reached home ; 
if she were beautiful, it followed that she must be 
agreeable, as a thing of course ; if her rent-roll 
was large, her temper must be unexceptionable, 
for what could she have to ruffle it withal ! and — 
this was the climax ! if she was beautiful, rich, 
agreeable, and well-tempered, could a more eligible 
wife be found m all London for Frank Harcoart, 
Esq., barrister at law ? Certainly not And con- 
sequently the young gentleman sat down to a 
solitary and somewhat scanty dinner, with a per- 
fect conviction that the charming widow was to be 
his Cheapside guinea 1 

He was the more easily induced tb this belief, 
by the simple fact, that he had won upon the open- 
hearted and guileless Mr. Marsden by his extreme 
attention to the tedious and tautological particulars 
of the affair, with which that worthy person had 
been pleased to favour him, to believe that his in- 
dividual advice on the case was precisely that 
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which, in all London, would be the most service-' 
able to the lady ; and from the knowledge which 
he had skilfully and carelessly obtained in the 
course of their memorable dialogue, that the de- 
ceased husband of the law-loving widow had been 
stern in manner, unprepossessing in appearance, 
and cold in his affections ; in fine, that the gentle 
mourner had been dazzled by the advantages of 
his great wealth, which, at the period of their 
marriage, was daily increasing, through the well- 
judged and adventurous speculations of her suitor* 
In a day or two after this rencounter, Frank 
Harcourt received, as he sat at breakfast, the 
following note : 

u Dear sir, 

" I am authorized by my friend Mrs. Wilkins, to 
place the very unpleasant affair which I mentioned 
to you a day or two since in the Park, entirely in 
your hands : the necessary papers will be delivered 
whenever or wherever you may please to appoint, 
though, with regard to time, I may venture to re- 
mind you, that if a man wants to indulge in a sunny 
walk, he must not defer leaving home until twilight; 
you are shrewd, and were bred to the law, con* 
sequently you will see the inference,— the maxim 
may be trite, but it is nevertheless true. 

" I remain, dear sir, your*s, 

" Marmadukb Marsden . 

" F. Harcoukt, Esq.* 

" Mrs. Wilkins," uttered Harcourt, half aloud, 
with a slight curl of the upper lip, " the name is 
plebeian enough ; Harcourt sounds infinitely better; 
—she will have the good taste to see this: no 
wonder that the divine widow felt no affection for 
—ugly Mr. Wilkins !" The whole train of Har- 
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court's thottghti was changed at once : M My for* 
tune, perhaps my existence, depends on this one 
law business :* was the first reflection which he 
made as he refolded the epistle of Mr. Marsden* 
written on satin paper, and sealed with a most 
formidatilecoat-of-arma: involuntarily he read the 
motto, " I think twice ;" he thought of the owner 1 * 
maxims, and smiled* " It is a pretty note, of right 
pleasant import: 99 mused the hitherto briefless bar- 
' rister; " the widow's cause could not be in better 
hands, her interest is — must be— mine 1— sweet 
Mrs. Wilkins I pshaw I — -the adjective k inapplica- 
ble with such a name, the euphony is frightful I she 
must rid herself of such an anti-aristocratic de- 
signation." And then Harcourt re-read the note, 
and thought twice, as Marsden's motto warned 
him to do, of the business on which it treated. To 
his experienced eye it afforded few intricacies : the 
result caused him no anxiety ; and in half an hour 
he was nodding in his chair, musing on the house 
in Baker-street, die Twickenham villa, and the 
seven thousand a-year; ambition dwelt compla- 
cently for a while on these pleasing particulars, 
and then the early, and still only half-annihilated 
romance of his nature, came in their suite ; he 
was convinced that the widow (he would not say 
Mrs. Wilkins even to himself) was small and 
slight (he was an admirer of small women), 
with blue eyes, golden hair, a voice like music, and 
a. foot which would do no disgrace to a fairy. 
Harcourt's earliest heart-dream had presented just 
such a portrait ; and he yet remembered the spell 
of the young beauty's eye who first enthralled him, 
and taught him that Lyttleton must yield to love: 
and that a moonlight whisper out-valued all the 
dull communion , of the long, dreary day. How 
exquisite was the reflection that his beautiful in- 
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lightful the knowledge that the defunct Mr. Wilkins 
had been ill-looking, ill-tempered, and, as a matter 
of course, ill-bred ; it must have been an illustra* 
tion of Beauty and the Beast i All this was very 
condolatory, and highly encouraging; Harcourt 
glanced at the mirror, and ran his fingers through 
the thick clusters of his fine hair ; Ac was the an- 
tipodes of Mr. Wilkins. The villa at Twickenham 
must be settled on the fair widow : Harcourt was 
not partial to Twickenham ; he had visions of the 
New Forest, a yacht, a Manton, and a trout stream. 
He detested every thing which savoured of Cock- 
neyism (Frpnk was born in St. Paul's Church- 
yard 1) ; in fact, before he sauntered forth to sun 
Himself in Pall- Mall, he was getting vastly difficult 
in his ideas. One of Harcourfs few high-born ac- 
quaintance was Lady Clara Ashburnham, the 
youngest, and sole unmarried daughter of die Earl 
of Somerville ; her ladyship was not a beauty, nor 
a blue ; a wit, nor a sentimentalist ; die was simply 
that very matter-of-fact character, an establish- 
ment-hunter. There were hints that her temper 
was in a slight degree irascible, but we have high 
authority for believing that there are instance* 
where : — 

M The short Duping anger but §*rve* to awaken 
New beauties, like flowen which are sweetest when shaken." 

On this principle Lady Clara perhaps acted ; 
but was she not the daughter of an earl ? and must 
not proud blood assert itself? Who will venture 
to deny, or to questioh its prerogative? Lady 
Clara was, besides, one of the most bland of un» 
married ladies in society, and her flashes of vivachy*, 
were, it might be, merely intended to prevent stag- 
nation in the family circle* Certain it wasv that 
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be all this as it might, she had lost as much ef her 
heart to Frank Harcourt, as it was prudent or 
pleasant to bestow on a person whom nobody 
knew ; she had honoured him with her sweetest 
smiles (in the hope that he possessed wherewith-all 
to make a name) during the whole evening of his 
introduction ; and even since the woful discovery 
had been made by her watchful connexions that 
he literally was nobody, and had not one prospect 
of becoming anybody, she had retained so delight- ' 
ful a reminiscence of his rich, deep voice, and his 
large love-beaming eye, that she had never passed 
him without an inclination of her plumed head, 
and a smile from her aristocratic lips. If Lady 
Clara could have found room for another feeling 
within her contracted heart, besides that of ambi- 
tion which rankled there, she would decidedly have 
loved Frank Harcourt As it was, she remem- 
bered that her high birth must buy a good settle- 
ment; that she must barter her proud blood for 
gold, and she smiled at her own romance, after she 
had passed him, a more decided smile than she 
had bestowed upon himself. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men," as the 
poet sings, or did sing ; and Harcourt felt that it 
was so, as with the letter of the fair widow's con- 
fidential friend in his waistcoat pocket, he trod the 
earth (or rather the trottoir) with an elastic step ; 
and amused himself by criticising the various 
equipages which rolled past him, busy on a thousand 
errands of laborious idleness. At the door of that 
high-priestess of the graces Maradan, stood the 
britscha of Lady Clara Ashburnham ; and as Har- 
court lounged towards it, the fair owner herself 
came forth from the temple, on whose altar she 
had probably offered up, or wished to offer up, the 
scattered coins which alone could propitiate the 
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divinity* Hareourt sprang forward, and begged 
in his best manner to be permitted the honour of 
handing Lady Clara to her carriage ; the suit was 
granted ; and when the smiling and somewhat flut- 
tered fair one had sunk amid the soft and luxurious 
cushion of her fairy vehicle, the young plebeian, 
who was not slow to perceive the effect which his 
apparition had produced, leant languidly, and, as 
it seemed, admiringly, against the closed door, and 
breathed a thousand anxious inquiries about a 
thousand things in which he felt not the slightest 
interest; Lady Clara bowed and blushed, and 
smiled ; and thought of wishing him good-morning, 
and then deferred it for five minutes longer. Har- 
eourt profited by the opportunity thus afforded to 
him, and looked, and sighed until the lady was 
satisfied of her conquest, and had time to remark 
how little the daylight, the odious, tale-telling, open- 
eyed daylight, diminished the attractions of the 
handsome Mr. Hareourt He was lively, and 
even witty.; for he thought of Baker-street and the 
rich widow ; and resolved that if by his own exer- 
tions he could accomplish so desirable an object, 
Mrs. Hareourt should be on Lord Somerville's 
visiting list Poor Lady Clara 1 little did she sus- 
pect that day, when the bright-eyed young bar- 
rister bowed upon her hand, and looked into her 
eyes on parting, that he had never remarked on 
the extreme becomingness of her Parisian bonnet, 
or the charming effect of her pelisse; but that, 
like her, he was amusing himself in one of the in- 
tervals of a fortune-hunting and manoeuvring 
existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The widow's cause was won ! Mr. Harcourt 
had doAe wonders ; at least so said Mr. Marsden, 
and so thought the bereaved Mrs. Wilkins : and 
even the young barrister was inclined to be some- 
what of the same opinion when he received a well- 
folded envelope, enclosing a bank-bill for five hun- 
dred pounds, and an invitation to dinner. At first, 
Harcourt could scarcely believe his eyes; the point 
gained was so very a trifle, so almost unworthy of 
contention ; he forgot, for a time, that there is such 
a weakness in the world as ostentation ; a much 
more luminous idea struck him ; he understood the 
thing at once: his friend Marsden (Marmaduke 
Maxim had been his butt hitherto!), his friend 
Marsden had described him to the lovely widow, 
she had become interested, perhaps more than in- 
terested, by the portrait he had drawn ; or, still 
more probable, she had herself actually seen him ! 
Him; Frank Harcourt, barrister at law, and 
bachelor ; there were so many opportunities for her 
to see him, the thing was certain ; she had seen 
him, she was enamoured of him, she was sighing in 
solitude for the delicious Wednesday, when, at half 
past seven (as the card informed him), he was to 
see the lions fed in Baker-street, and to share in 
their repast Harcourt remembered the flutter- 
ings and flushings of Lady Clara, and really felt 
sorry for the widow ! 

Let no one carelessly decide that so great a 
change in so short a period in the nature of Har- 
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court, was either unnatural or improbable. He 
was poor, fastidious in his tastes, and vain. Had 
he at once decided on a plan of action, without 
reference to his peculiar feelings, looking only ito an 
ultimate good, without cavilling at the pleasantness 
of the path which led to it, he had sufficient energy 
of nature to have overcome a host of impediments ; 
but now vanity, and that inherent love of all which 
was refined and luxurious, had paralyzed the 
sterner and more manly impulses of honest and 
uncompromising resolution. Harcourt was a Syb- 
arite in soul ; and when once the bed of roses hapl 
been spread for him, even in idea, he shrank with 
loathing from the more healthy and independent 
rest which his own hands might have insured to 
him. " Why," he asked himself, for he became 
logical in his solitude, " why should I be an out- 
cast from fortune, when she has rained her favours, 
like a manna-shower, on Joseph Nichols ? Am I 
not as worthy of them as he? am I not as highly 

educated, as finely constituted, as , likely to 

charm the goddess into smiles ? ergo, Frank Har- 
court, thou shaltnot toil to gain an unsatisfactory 
competence, a starveling sufficiency, a mere com- 
fortable independence, — that undefined and unde- 
finable something which every man rates accord- 
ing to his own estimate:— no! thou shalt take 
Lady Fortune by storm ; thou shalt win her by the 
most delicious of all methods — by smiles, and 
glances, and gentle tones 1 the keystone of thy 
prosperity shall be lovely woman, and its founda- 
tion as glowing a specimen of la belle passion as 
ever made captive the heart of a young beauty !" 

Frank's revery was becoming quite pleasant and 
poetical ; and ever and anon he extended his leg, 
and looked complacently on a foot which certainly 
did no discredit to the goodly specimen of Hoby's 
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. very perfect performance in which it was enclosed. 
It would have Jbeen grossier a vingt quatre carats 
to have premeditatedly interrupted such a delicious, 
anti-mundane fit of enjoy ment as that in which the 
young barrister was now absorbed ; apd doubtless, 
if the comely and elaborately attired Mrs, Fisher, 
his very respectable landlady, had suspected, for a 
moment, that he was so pleasingly engaged, she 
would have forborne her visit ; however, she, good 
woman, could not possibly have an idea, judging 
from the import of a very long, narrow, closely- 
inscribed manuscript which she held in her hand, 
that Frank Harcourt, Esq., at the very moment 
when she applied her fair fingers to the brass knob 
of his door, to effect an entrance into the smartly 
curtained and carpeted room, which he had, within 
the last hour, been industriously converting into, 
what some imaginative print-sellers in our senti- 
mental metropolis have lately designated their 
shops, — " a Temple of Fancy ;" she, I repeat, poor 
woman, could not possibly suspect that he was at 
that identical moment standing on the lowest step 
of a certain edifice near Hanover Square, handing 
a lovely woman, all blonde and orange-blossom, 
into a superb travelling chariot, drawn by four 
high-bred bays. So it was, however; and he 
started, " more in sorrow than in anger," when, 
without even the courtesy of a preliminary signal, 
the portly Mrs. Fisher crossed the threshold of his 
apartment, and stood before him. Harcourt saw, 
at a glance, that what his fair visiter held in her 
hand was not a white glove ; but he remembered 
the widow's bank-bill, and turned towards her with 
one of those smiles, which, as Mrs. Fisher was 
wont to acknowledge to her particular friends, 
" always conjured her heart into her mouth, as 
lopg as his account was under twenty pounds " 
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* Ha, my pretty landlady," said Frank, in a 
tone of light-hearted gallantry, " and how are you, 
Mrs. Fisher ? though it is a very useless question 
when I look at your eyes ; take a seat, my good 
hostess ; nay, nay, no ceremony ; pray be seated." 

"Pretty or ugly, Mr. Harcourt," replied his 
creditor, striving, despite his handsome face and 
his very polite attention, to preserve her look and 
attitude of dignity and decision, " pretty or ugly, 
sir, sitting or standing, I am come to say that you 
really must pay your bill, or leave my first floor." 

" But I am attached to your first floor, Mrs. 
Fisher." 

" I don't doubt that, sir ;" and the owner of the 
chintz curtains and Brussels carpet looked compla- 
cently round the apartment ; "but I am a lone 
widow, sir, and I depend on my lodgers." 

Har6ourt smiled again ; she was not his widow ! 

" I am really sorry to trouble you, sir," con- 
tinued Mrs. Fisher, as she looked up, and encoun- 
tered the smile, which she, with all a woman's in- 
genuity, immediately misconstrued. Harcourt did 
not instantly reply, for a new fold of the cloud of 
imagination in which he was enwrapped when the 
lady broke in upon his solitude, was just floating 
past his " mind's eye." Mrs. Fisher made no re- 
mark on his uncourteous silence ; for I know not 
whether castle-building be contagious, but the 
worthy widow was in an instant busily employed 
with a Chateau en Espagne of her own. Her dark 
eyes ran up and down, and in and out, following all 
the little intricacies of the pattern of her Tbest. 
Brussels, but her mind went not with them : she 
was thinking that it was ten thousand pities that so 
young, nice, genteel, and handsome a young gen- 
tleman should be poor, and not marry, or take some 
means of making money 1 Little did Mr. Frank 
C2 
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Harcourt suspect, when in his turn he aroused his 
landlady from a revery, which, from some unac- 
countable cause, had considerably heightened her 
complexion, that he was at that moment an object 
of her pity, and that she had decided in- her own 
mind that he was u a very nice, genteel young 
gentleman I" Nice ! and genteel 1 ! Had-he sus- 

Eected the application of two such adjectives to 
imself,he would never have recovered the shocks 
* And so, Mrs. Fisher, you are quite determined 
that I shall pay my bill, or vacate the premises V 9 

" Why, not exactly that, sir," said the widow ; 
who, during the five minutes of silence in which 
she had just indulged, had, * at all events," and " let 
things turn out as they might," resolved " not to be 
hard upon the poor young gentleman ;" " but if you 
« really cannot settle your account, I must request 
that you Tfrill move up to the next floor : the room 
is quite as comfortable as this, except, to be sure, 
that # one of the windows is built up to^save taxes, 
and that the curtains are white dimity, and the 
carpet only a Kidderminster." 

" And now tell me, Mrs. Fisher," said Frank, in 
his most silvery tone, and with one of his sweetest 
smiles, " could you really find it in your heart to 
send me, who have lodged with you so long, into 
an apartment up two pair of stairs, as dark as a 
dungeon, hung with white dimity, and carpeted 
with Kidderminster ?" — He could have laughed 
outright as he asked the question, but he refrained. 

" To be sure, Mr. Harcourt, you have lodged 
•with me a long time," said the widow, vacillating 
between avarice and admiration : " but then you 
know, sir, you have never paid for your apart- 
ments—and if you think that another week or 
two" — She paused for a moment, and Harcourt 
waited silently to hear the termination of her 
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harangue; she .fidgeted on her chair, looked for 
a moment on a fine engraving of Lord Brougham 
in an oak frame, with which the young barrister 
had decorated his mantel, and at length proceeded 
sotto voce : " It's a sad pity, sir, that so well-look- 
ing a young gentleman as .you are, should ever he 
obliged to put up with a second floor ; and, it 
seems to me, that it might be so easily prevented.* 
Here she made a full stop. 

" And how, may I ask, Mrs. Fisher V 9 

<J Why, sir, I know that it does not become me 
to offer advice ; but still I must say that you might, 
to my mind, just as well have staid at home with 
your mamma, as studied such a profession as 
yours : you may depend upon it, that law is much 
the same as physic, Mr. Harcourt : nobody will 
have any thing to do with it unless they're obliged.* 

" You are mistaken, my good lady," said Frank ; 
he was thinking of the widow in Baker-street. 

" I may be, sir, to be sure ; but really you must 
allow that, even in your own case, it looks very 
much like it.* 

u And the remedy, my kind counsellor V* urged 
the lodger. 

" Matrimony, sir,* said the widow, with a blush, ♦ 
which mounted to her very hair-roots; "you 
young gentlemen may laugh at such fancies in a 
woman, but I say, marry ; it will be hard indeed 
if your handsome fac* won't get you a wife, ay, 
and something to make the pot boil too. Now 
suppose for instance, sir* continued Mrs, Fisher, 
more unconstrainedly, encouraged by the unequiv- 
ocal look of satisfaction and self-gratification which 
met her own — "suppose, sir, for instance, you 
were to make up to some respectable widow, well 
to do in the world, wouldn't a wife be better than 
a dun ? and even if you thought proper to follow up 
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yourlaw,and fun your chance of being'one day lord- 
chancellor, as, to be sure, you've a right to do if 
you please, and as no reasonable woman would 
wish to hinder you from doing, don't you think it 
would be a more comfortable thing to have a house 
of your own, and a responsible person to take care 
of it for you, and to make the most of every thing, 
than to be living as you are now in a lodging, pay- 
ing a high rent, just for the sake of keeping up 
appearances ?" • 

" My dear Mrs. Fisher," said Frank, with the 
utmost gravity, " I have been for the last week 
thinking the same thing: I shall take to-day to 
decide ; that is, I shall take the remainder of the 
morning, for I dine out." 

"Dear me, do you indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Fisher, all the housewife roused within her at the 
intelligence ; " then I hope, sir, you'll come. home 
time enough to pick a bit of supper, for I'm sure 
the rest of that mutton, that was baked last — " 

" Never mind, the mutton, my good lady," in- 
terposed Frank in his turn, terrified at the idea of 
hearing of a joint which he was so tired of seeing ; 
"I shall probably not dine at home again for 
several days. And now be kind enough to let me 
know the sum total of the little account which you 
hold in your hand, as I am going to the banker's 
in half an hour, and shall be happy to discharge it" 

Mrs. Fisher rose with a smile and a sigh ; Har- 
court had so often told - her that he was going to 
the banker's ! and after laying two sheets of fools- 
cap, cut up into strips, on the table before him, 
courtesied herself out of the drawing-room on her 
first floor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We most now introduce to our readers the in- 
habitant of two small, meanly-furnished, and 
gloomy rooms, on the second floor of an obscure 
house in the neighbourhood of St Martin's Lane. 
He was a young man of about the same age as 
Frank Harcourt ; but eminently his superior, both in 
appearance and moral worth. Mortimer Eugtace 
was an orphan : he had no relative on earth save 
one old lady, who was his third cousin ; she was 
wealthy, and possessed the ability to place the means 
of honest independence within his reach; but she 
had lived so long for herself, that she had no feeling 
for others, when their welfare did not contribute 
to, or enhance her own. A great portion of her 
property was entailed, but even here Fortune had 
been his foe, for she had a nephew, the son of her 
husband's sister, ■'who was as young, and infinitely 
more robust than Mortimer himself ; who, knowing 
that his father, the curate of a retired village in 
Westmoreland, could bequeath to him no legacy 
save a good education, had early enfeebled hid 
body by ardent and unremitting application. Day 
and night, when the boy became of an age to com- 
prehend the value of his father's lessons, did he 
study to emulate his knowledge ; and when, in 
losing this revered father, he became an orphan, 
he had not a friend on earth. Twice had the elder 
Eustace, rendered bumble by the desolate pros- 
pects of his noble-hearted boy, made an appeal to 
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his wealthy relative, which he in his own simplicity 
of heart considered it impossible that she should 
resist ; but the first obtained no answer, and the 
second merely a cold assurance of her determina- 
tion never to suffer the pame of Eustace to be 
mentioned in her presence ; as she considered that 
an alliance with poverty was sufficiently de- 
grading, without the annoyance of being inces- 
santly reminded of the circumstance. 

Like many older and more fortunate individuals, 
Mortimer Eustace believed London to be the very 
mart for learning in all its varieties ; and not only 
the spot on earth where talent was the most re- 
spected, but where it was also the most certain of 
winning its way to fame and honour. He sold the 
few trifling articles of value which remained Jo 
him when he had followed his father to the grave ; 
and putting the pocket Bible of the pious divine 
into nis portmanteau, together with his scanty 
wardrobe, he bade adieu for ever to his natal vil- 
lage, accompanied by the tears and blessings of 
the humble beings who had nothing else to offer. 
And surely the tears and the blessings of the lowly 
and innocent fall not wholly valueless on the 
parched and withered heart : like rain from heaven 
in a land perishing from drought, they refresh and 
gladden where they descend. Eustace felt that it 
was so ; for as he turned from the village, and pur- 
sued the path across the meadows which led to the 
high London road, he felt his heart lightened of 
half its weight It was a bright summer day, the 
hedge-roses and woodbine were casting their soft 
perfume "upon the breeze; the bees were bus/ 
among the wild thyme, robbing it of its honey^dew ; 
and the painted butterflies, like floating tulips, were, 
idling among the flowers, themselves as gay and 
as glowing as the blossoms amid which they 
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sported. A fine belt of timber encircled the grounds 
of the lord of the manor, whom Mortimer Eustace 
had, in his years of boyhood, been accustomed to 
consider as second only to the king himself, and to 
fear accordingly 5 now, he paused for a moment, 
and looked sadly on the majestic oaks and elms, 
and the graceful weeping-birches, among which he 
had so often wandered with the half-fearful, half- 
delicious feeling of being on forbidden ground, 
listening to the nightingales, who were wont to 
sing there all the day through, and conning his task 
for the morrow, filled with a sense of voluptuous 
enjoyment, which can be comprehended only by 
those to whom more noisy and more garish plea- 
sures are unknown. In those days of wandering 
and study, he had a kind father to welcome his re- 
turn to their lowly but contented hearth ; now he 
was alone ! How dreary was the echo of that 
word in his young heart ; he stood in the wide, 
self-centred, business world — alone ! Should for- 
tune smile on him, he had no one to congratulate 
him on his success ; should he faint by the. way- 
side, there was no " fond, familiar hand" to raise him 
up ; if he indeed might hope to meet with kindness 
and affection, amid his sufferings, it must be the 
boon of strangers ; if encouragement and support 
cheered him on his way, it must be from those to 
whose hearts he was an alien, for they who once 
loved him were gone, — the grave had claimed thetn 
all ! The gentle mother, whose beautiful but con- 
sumptive bloom, whose eyes of fearful lustre, and 
voice of music, were among the first sad memories 
of his boyhood, she had gone first ; and then his fairy 
sister, the little Angeline, who looked like her mo- 
ther when she smiled, and like her father when she 
sorrowed ; he had seen her in her coffin, and the 
village maidens had strown flowers on the corpse. 
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and even in the narrow grave ; and he remembered 
how his father's voice had shook, and how the tears 
fell large and hot upon his cheek as he read the 
burial-service over his cherub-child ; and Mortimer 
sighed as' he recalled the funeral of .the good old 
man himself, when a stranger had stood by the 
grave-side, and said the same words, but, ah, how 
differently I with a rapid tone, and a dry eye. He 
started : gave one long look back to the parsonage, 
with its flower-screened casements, and verdant 
porch, and then rapidly pursued his way, " The 
world was all before nim where to ' choose." 
Blended with his sorrows, and his anxieties, there 
was one proud feeling which, like Hope at the 
bottom of the .box of Pandora, served to make all 
else more endurable — a sense of self-dependance. 
When he laid his father in the grave, he cast off 
the youth, with all the million weaknesses, and re- 
lyings on others, and yearnings for advice and as- 
sistance, which are its prerogatives. He stood 
alone ; he must succeed or succumb by his own 
undivided, unassisted agency. He swept the dark 
hair from his brow, and drew up his tall figure 
to its full height ; had he not health and strength? 
and were not hundreds, nay thousands, in this 
bright and beautiful world, crippled in mind and 
body, bent by sickness, and worn by calamity, as 
desolate and friendless as himself? 

He arrived in London ; for awhile he quailed 
beneath the overwhelming sensation of isolation 
and insignificance which pressed heavily upon his 
spirit, but his necessities roused him to exertion : 
his scanty funds were nearly exhausted : he looked 
around nim in dismay, he did more, he , wept ! 
Let no cold-hearted one despise those tears ; had 
they been blood-drops, wrung from his heart's core, 
the pang could not nave been more bitter ! Eus- 
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lace was willing to earn a livelihood in any way, 
provided always that the pursuit were such as to 
call no blush to his brow ; he felt that he was so; 
and the most simple mode of acting appeared to 
him to be that which he instantly and unhesitatingly 
adopted; he rang his bell, and desired a dirty, 
smoke-dried, slatternly damsel, who officiated as 
his attendant in the modest lodging which he had 
occupied for the last week (while attempting te 
decide on some plan of action ; and for which, with 
the high feeling of a sensitive nature, he had paid 
in advance), and desired her to say that he wished 
to see her master. The man promptly obeyed the 
summons : he Was a short, muscular, thickset feU 
low, with an expression of ill-suppressed insolence, 
and low-lived cunning, which was the very reverse 
of prepossessing. He entered the room with* a 
bow and a grin ; and Eustace rose as he came to- 
wards him ; for he had not yet learned that poverty 
is a strange leveller of distinctions, and he was 
equally ignorant of that easy assumption of su- 
periority which can overlook its own want of 
courtesy ; he therefore neither offered Mr. Jobson 
a chair, and prepared to open his business to him 
in all the free-and-easy confidence of a seated conr 
ference ; nor did he, by retaining his own position, 
and stretching his legs across the chair opposite to 
him, tacitly imply that be considered the worthy 
householder as an unfit person to be seated in hi* 
own sitting-room, in so august a presence as that 
of his lodger. N 

u I have sent for you, Mr.' Jobson/* commenced 
Eustace, with a pale cheek, and an unsteady voiee* 
* in order that I may — " 

u No occasion for it in the world, sir, whatsom<t 
erer," broke in Mr, Jobson ; " if you'll pay fo» 
your rooms at the week's end, sir, that's all we 

Vol. I.— D 
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ihall require for the future : as Mrs. Jobson was a 
saying to our daughter, Clarissa (I dare say you've 
seen her as you passed through the shop, sir), 
there wasn't not the shadow of a doubt that you 
was very Jwell able to satisfy us for the apartments 
every Saturday night." 

" But I am sorry to say," hurriedly interposed 
Eustace, and his pale cheeks flushed crimson, 
" that unless I can find some means of procuring a 
livelihood, I must leave your house altogether, Mr. 
Jobson." 

u O — h !" ejaculated the startled tallow-chandler, 
very unceremoniously seating himself on the horse- 
hair sofa beside which he had been hitherto stand- 
ing ; u that indeed alters the case ; then our Cla- 
rissa was right : she said to me the night you 
arrived; 'father/ says she, ' as sure as anything, 
our new lodger has eloped from his friends/ Now, 
young man, I am a father myself (and though I 
say it, there isn't a nicer girl in the lane than my 
Clarissa), and if you really havn't got money enough 
about you to pay for your lodgings, and any little 
articles that you may want out of the shop, why, 
I for one, advise you to get outside the coach, and 
go home again to your friends ; for you know the 
old saying, that « fat sorrow's better than lean.' " 

u I have no home ; — I have no friends," gasped 
out Mortimer, whom this coarse but natural ad- 
vice had smitten to the very soul. 

"W-h-e-w!" whistled Mr. Jobson, cramming 
his hands into his trouser»pockets, and rattling the 
loose coins which they contained ; " that's a badish 
kind of a business, young man ; however, you owe 
me nothing, so I've no right to say that it has a 
querish look with it : I hurt's no man's feelings 
that's out of my debt ; only there are folks that 
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won't be so considerate as to stand on such cere- 
mony here in London ; and what do you mean 
to do?" 

" It was to ask your advice that I desired to see 
you," said Eustace. 

" Well, to be sure, advice costs nothing," smiled 
Mr. Jobson, crossing his right leg over his left; 
and, after drawing his hands from their ambuscade, 
folding them consequentially above his knee ; " and 
itV onener offered than asked for ; well, then, I 
should advise you to look about you for something 
to do." 

"That is precisely what I have resolved upon : 
but, except yourself, I do not know a soul in 
London." 

' "Oh I I am your only acquaintance I well, then, 
it shall never be said that Jacob Jobson, of St 
Martin's Lane, forsook a friend in distress : so I'll 
trust you for your lodgings another week, while 
you look out; only you mustn't 4iave nothing out 
of the shop." 

Mortimer felt crushed ! — he even thanked the 
man for his forbearance ; — you, who* have never 
felt the dread of being turned penniless and friend- 
less into the streets of London, you may scoff at 
him that he incurred so pitiful an obligation to such 
a man, coupled as it was with so revolting, so hum- 
bling a warning ; do so, you are happy that you 
have never known the value of possessing a home, 
poor and paltry though it might be, for seven days 
longer, when you know not but the next hour 
might have seen you driven forth to perish bodily, 
from famine, or morally, by violence and crime ! 

We will not dwell on a conversation which, feel- 
ing towards Eustaee as we do, sickens us with dis- 
gust, and seems to paralyze our energies: suffice it, 
that Mr. Jobson, proud of being permitted to offer 
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advice in a house where' he was seldom allowed to 
speak above his breath, consented, and indeed vol- 
unteered, to " look about" for some situation which 
might enable Eustace at all events to retain his 
lodgings, and, — to pay for them. 

When he had left the room, the unhappy young 
man sank upon a chair: he did not weep— he 
did not even sigh ; he felt like one who was dream- 
ing a heavy, fearful dream, — a victim of night* 
mare — a crushed and blighted wretch. He passed 
his hand across his eyes, and then looked hurriedly 
round his confined and dreary apartment,— his 
only on sufferance* How long he had sat in the 
same attitude, without motion, and almost without 
thought, he knew not, when he was aroused by a 
gentle knock at his door. He rose mechanically, 
and opened it, and, as he drew back in surprise, 
Miss Clarissa Jobson entered the room, and closed 
it after her. She was a pretty, coquetish, over- 
d re ssed -girLoLabout eighteen years of age ; this 
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pay him, and amid all his anguish, he groaned in 
spirij as he reflected that the knowledge of his 
poverty had s ibjected him to the inquisitive intru- 
sion of the tf ilow-chandler's daughter. But Eus- 
tace was in error : there was a slight moisture in 
the bright eyes of his visiter which argued a better 
motive, and her very, her scrupulously respectful 
courtesy reconciled him at once to her presence. 

" I ought to apologize for intruding on you, sir,* 
she began, with a rising blush, after she had for a 
moment waited in vain for a greeting from Morti- 
mer; "but as mamma mentioned to me that the 
only book she had seen in your room was a Bible, 
I have made free to bring you * The Pleasures of 
Sensibility/ and the third volume of the * Tales of 
my Landlord;' unfortunately, Miss Tomkins over 
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the way has the two first, but when she returns 
them, I shall lose no time in sending them up." 

" Pray take a chair, ma'am," stammered Mor- 
timer. 

The offer was declined ; the young lady whisked 
a little dust off the table with her pocket handker- 
chief, — hesitated a short time, — blushed deeper than 
ever, and at length spoke again. "The books 
were not my real errand, sir, but I was obliged to 
give papa a reason for wishing to pay you a visit*" 

Mortimer bowed. 

u The fact is, Mr. Eustace, that I know the cause 
of your having asked to see papa this morning ; I 
think I have it in my power to assist you — lam 
sure I have ; may I hope that you will condescend 
to accept my assistance ?" 

Involuntarily Mortimer extended his hand in 
silence, for the voice of sympathy had overcome 
him ; the fair daughter of Mr. Jobson put her own 
within it for an instant, and then moved a pace or 
two farther from him. 

u I have a friefcd, sir, — an intimate friend," she 
resumed, looking down steadily on her smartly 
sandalled little loot, M who is engaged in report- 
ing for a daily paper ; he mentioned to me on Sun- 
day, when he dined here, that a gentleman was 
wanted — n 

u May the Almighty reward you P faltered out 
the subdued Mortimer. 

"Have I your permission to mention you to 
him ?" she asked, eager* witb an intuitively fine 
feeling to abridge their conference, painful as she 
perceived it to be to Eustace : " if so, sir, I believe 
your services will be immediately required.? 

"lam ready, quite ready; — to-day — this mo- 
ment" 

"I will inform my friend within half an hour» 
D2 



that you are willing to enter into an arrangement 
•with his employers. I have already made papa 
-promise that, in the event of an engagement pre- 
senting itself, he will — don't feel hurt, sir, but in 
London there is little faith placed in appearance or 
assertion, — so 1 took the liberty to request of papa 
that he would allow reference to be made to him of 
your — your respectability." Mortimer started, and 
flushed ; he was about to speak, but he saw a tear 
fall from the downcast eyes of the kind-hearted 
girl, and he refraiqed. , 

" 1 see that you are shocked at the plainness of 
my words, Mr. Eustace, and yet others might have 
named the necessity of such an arrangement even 
more rudely. I must now mention to you; and 
believe me, sir, I do it from no suspicion of your 
integrity, but I must mention that I have had some 
difficulty in inducing papa to come forward so de- 
cidedly for a comparative stranger ; he is a cau- 
tious man, Mr. Eustace ; to you he must seem a 
coarse one, but he has been a good father to me; 
partial as he is to his money, and anxious as he is 
to increase its amount; he has, nevertheless, be- 
stowed on me an education which I value more 
than the property that he will leave me at his death; 
under these circumstances I am naturally desirous 
that no annoyance nor embarrassment should hap- 
p>en to him by my means ; I therefore wish you, 
sir, to — to — to- remember that in the event of— of 
any thing occurring at all unpleasant between you 
and your employers, I shall be the person blamed 
for having caused papa to answer for you, but no, 
no," — she continued, raising her ey£s to those of 
Mortimer, as he was about to speak : " 1 am quite 
-sure that we are safe." 

" On my soul you are !" exclaimed Eustace. 
. " And now, sir, as a friend (if I may venture to 
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use such a word), will you forgive me, if I beg of 
you to summon my father again, and to propose 
your removal into the apartments overhead ? I 
nave already hinted to you his fondness for money, 
and he will soon get another tenant for these : I 
know that I am going very far with you, too far, 
perhaps : but they will not be so expensive, and — 
and — if your payments should be less regular than 
you could wish, papa will think less of it, and not 
trouble you on the subject." Eustace walked up to 
her, and took her hand: "To my dying day," he 
said, in a firm, but husky voice, " I shall remem- 
ber the occurrence of this morning ; I am a beg^ 
gar even in thanks, but I will do all that you desire 
of me; give me an hour to indulge my own 
thoughts, and you, young lady, have made many 
of them pleasant ones ! and then I will see your 
father" Mortimer still held her hand, and she did 
not attempt to withdraw it ; she saw, and felt at 
once, that no impulse of idle or offensive gallantry 
prompted its retention : and she stood passively 
before him, with her eyes fixed on the floor, wait- 
ing until he should speak again. After the struggle 
of a moment with his own feelings, he did speak; 
and it was with a faltering voice and a burning 
cheek. 

" I am about to do that which may make me 
appear despicable in your eyes ; and yet sorry as 
I should be to lose the gratifying interest in your 
pure and benevolent heart, which you have even 
now evinced, I must confess, that a feeling of pride 
(false pride, you will perhaps say, and I am ready 
to allow that it is so), makes me shrink from the 
idea of having the name of that father whom I 
reverenced and honoured, coupled with poverty $ 
and, it may be, with my own unsuccessful efforts 
to earn a scanty and precarious subsistence. 1 
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have already confessed, this day, that I have nei- 
ther home nor friends ; and yet, I would not, if I 
may avoid it, lose the delightful impression which 
lingers with me when, that name is uttered; for I 
remember — " the voice of Eustace sank almost to 
a whisper,—" I remember that among the simple 
people over whom my father was pastor for forty 
years, it was never pronounced without deep re- 
spect, and often with uncovered heads — the world 
would bandy it with a laugh of scorn, if it were 
unfortunate ; and though there is not one eye on 
earth that would shed a tear, or guess that the last 
Eustace was wounded by so trivial a circumstance, 
yet the arrow would be in my . heart — and now,!* 
and he smiled, a bitter, withering smile, " I will 
cast off my lethargy of sorrow with my name ; I 
will prepare to wrestle with the ^orld ; farewell, 
and when you meet your friend, tell him — " he 
wrung her hand convulsively, " tell him that Mr. 
Smithson requests to see him at his earliest con- 
venience." 

And thus, within a few months, did two of the 
personages of our tale listen to the same humilia,- 
ting proposal, but with very different feelings. 
Frank Harcourt told the story of the second floor, 
highly embellished, and considerably augmented, 
at a fashionable club-house, within a week after it 
occurred ; and Mortimer Eustace cast himself on 
his knees as the door closed on his landlord's only, 
child, and returned humble and sincere thanks to 
Providence, that amid the wilderness where his 
hand was in no man's, and no man's hand in his, a 
friend had been raisfed up for him, even in the 
low-born daughter of Jacob Jobson, the tallow- 
chandler. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The widow's bill was cashed; Mrs. Fisher's 
bill was paid ; and Harcourt prepared for the busi- 
ness of the toilet with a light heart and a cheer- 
ful eye; his coat fitted like a glove, his glossy 
carls seemed inspired, for they clusfered round his 
brow even more becomingly than usual ; his deli- 
cate bas a jour clung to his ankles as though they 
werfe vain of the symmetry they adorned ; and 
his faultless pumps were worthy of the exalted 
honour of being filled by the well-shaped feet of 
Mr. Frank Harcourt. Byron never wrote a Kne 
which the handsome young barrister, sentimental 
as he was, so highly approved, as that in which he 
advanced his opinion that delicate hands and feet 
were decided proofs of high blood. Frank felt 
that they at least merited high fortune. He sprang 
into his cabriolet, seized the white reins in his stm 
whiter gloves, and turned the head of his horse 
towards Baker-sjreet. 

" Mr. Harcourt I" announced a tall footman, in 
a voice pitched, at least, three notes too high, and 
Frank entered the widow's drawing-room. Mr. 
Marsden, looking as neat, and as precise, and as 
well-powdered as usual, advanced towards the 
new arrival to lead him to the fair hostess, who 
was punctiliously particular on the subject of in- 
troductions, and Frank at once resigned himself to 
the guidance of this self-elected master of the cere- 
monies. There were two ladies in the room : one 
*f them was seated in a padded red morocco 
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lounge, with an asthmatic-looking, unwieldy span- 
iel in her lap: she w?s certainly, as Frank decided 
at the first glance, considerably on the wrong side 
of sixty ; cold, corpulent, and cautious ; the other 
might be some fifteen or twenty years younger, 

Eale, thin, and sad-looking, with a head-attire of 
londe, besprinkled with large and somewhat di- 
lapidated damask roses ; to the former of these 
ladies Mr. Marsden hastened to present the young 
barrister ; and surely never was a castle in the 
clouds more instantaneously overthrown, and more 
utterly annihilated, than that of Frank, when the 
thin lips of Marmaduke Marsden parted with one 
of his most gentle smiles, as he made Mrs. Wil- 
kins and Mr. Harcourt personally known to each 
other. The worshipper of the ideal wido^ir could 
have sank on the hearth-rug at the feet of the real 
one, beside a second plethoric-looking spaniel, so 
completely was he confounded ; but the voice of 
Mr. Marsden recalled him to a sense of his situa- 
tion, as it more carelessly added, "and Miss 
Parsons." Poor Miss Parsons 1 she bowed, and 
smiled ; and thought the young barrister a very 
interesting, as well as a very clever young man : 
wondered how much he was past thirty, and de- 
cided in her own mind that he would be a great ac- 
quisition to their parties. When Frank had taken 
a chair, he had leisure to look round, and speculate 
on the other two individuals who were to share in 
the hospitality of " his" widow. The one nearest 
to him was Mr. Billington, a banker in the city— 
the five hundred pound bill had been drawn on 
that firm,-— and he at once decided on being par- 
ticularly civil to Mr. Billington until his plans were 
matured : the second gentleman, Harcourt at once 
understood to be the lady's apothecary, by the sim- 
ple fact of his looking anxiously towards her when- 
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"ever she indulged in a short fidgety sort of cough ; 
the only evil of which appeared to be, that it dis- 
turbed the over-fed quadruped on her knee, which, 
on every convulsion of its resting-place, opened its 
eyes drowsily, and licked its lips, as if in the very 
act of awakening from a dream of most savoury 
import ; while the gentleman, on his part, slightly 
shook his head, and then glanced at Miss Parsons. 
No one could look at Miss Parsons for ten seconds 
without comprehending perfectly the relation in 
which that lady stood to the rich widow : she was 
a companion — a hanger on— a protegee. And 
here we are inclined to moralize ; those who pre- 
fer fiction to fact, may turn over the next half- 
dozen pages unread. 

Few things can be more decided proofs of a 
weak mind, or an imperfect disposition, than a rage 
for " patronizing ;" and yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a female dangler poodk-izing in 
the footsteps of a superior, either in wealth or 
station, as a protegee: strangely, indeed, is the 
term frequently misapplied 1 Did that superior 
truly protect her dependant, it were well ; but th£ 
very fact of her being a protegee (in the worldly 
acceptation of the word), brings wounded feeling 
and Ibiting contumely in its train, as surely as it 
does the lowest place at the board, and the back- 
ward seat in the carriage. The protegee is a crea- 
ture of convenience : a carrier of shawls, parasols, 
and muffs ; an antagonist of duns, a vis-k-vis of 
unpleasant visiters, an interlude between the mis- 
tress and her establishment, a laugher at bad jokes, 
and a listener to stale stories ! Let any reasonable 
being ask himself if this be indeed protection? to 
feel every hour, nay, every moment, the bitterness 
of inferiority ; to eat the bread of dependance 
thickly overspread with the gall of contumely and 
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neglect; to lie down to rest with the glow of 
wounded feeling yet mantling the throbbing brow, 
and to rise to new trials, new slights, and new 
debasements! 

I have but sketched one picture from a loaded 
gallery. The veteran protegee takes new features 
from habit, for the heart atrophises at length, loses. 
its elasticity, and become.s seared by custom, when 
it is not finely enough constituted to induce prema- 
ture apathy, or reckless emancipation from its cor- 
roding thraldom. The patterer in the path of 
fashion becomes gradually habituated to the crum- 
bling of the sand-pile over which she tracks her 
goddess ; the satellite performs its evolutions in- 
stinctively round the superior luminary from which 
it draws its light ; the old campaigner in the field 
of subserviency feels a sympathy with every fa- 
miliar object around her, but with persons, none ; 
for the soul naturally recoils from that which re- 
pels it, and exhausts its diminished energies rather 
on inanimate than on uncongenial objects. Her 
travelling is a type of her whole existence : she 
looks not on that which is to come, but on the past: 
although the retrospect offers neither matter of in- 
terest nor pleasure ; she laughs, without effort, 
when she is least amused : sighs, when she cannot 
sympathize; assents, when she has no opinion; 
and, like a repeater, always responds to the touch. 
Is this protection ? — this ! Where is the man who 
would desire such a fate for his. ill-omened child ? 
Rather let her eat the bread of honest toil beneath 
the straw roof of poverty and hardship 1 What 
avails it that the couch be of velvet, and the pillow 
down, if the hair-suspended sword tremble for even 
above her head ? What, that the banquet be rich, 
and the viands costly, if the poison of neglect 
mingle in the feast? I have looked on the pale 
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cheek and painful smile of one of these children of 
misfortune, until the pulses of my heart have 
quickened as I gazed; I have heard the hollow 
laugh mocking at the earthbowed spirit it so ilk 
disguised; and seen the forced frivolity clinging 
like a scanty garment, about the bursting heart it 
wanted width to shroud ! This is at once the 
keenest and the bitterest of suffering; for it is 
one which is generally unappreciated and unpitiedi 
How can the powerful * protector" of the victim 
waste a thought on the heavy interest which she is 
exacting from her miserable debtor? As 00011 
might the snn be expected to dream, while he is 
casting his broad beams upon the earth, that any 
blossom could be withering from their very in*, 
tensity. 

The history of such a protegee is brief and paiff- 
ful ; a youth of deadened hope and barren antici- 
pation, — a womanhood of neglect and blighted 
feeling, — and an old age of isolation, bitterness and 
discontent! 

Sad indeed were it if such a picture had no re- 
verse ; but so frequently are these fanciful adopt 
tions the mere offsprings of caprice and thought*- 
lessness, that the number of those which terminate 
unhappily far outrun the more prosperousand su#. 
cessful. 

Unfortunate also are the results of many, which 
owe their origin to pure benevolence 5 unfortunate* 
from the injudicious mismanagement of kind* bat 
weak minds. A beautiful orphan, perhaps, a littM 
cottage maiden, with eyes and cheeks bright and 
glowing as hope, or as the 'wild flowers among; 
which she had been used to sport, excites affection; 
alike by Iter beauty and bereavement ; it is enough 
j— the united claitas of loveliness -and orphanage 
are irresistible ; and she is rescued from the evils 
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df ; want tad neglect, only to be exposed to grdateii 
because more seductive trials* tShe is surrounded 
by luxury and elegance ; clad in stuffs of which 
she had hitherto not known the name, nor guessed 
the existence; made, it may be, the toy of the 
drawing-room, the plaything of the boudoir ; daz-> 
ried with Ught and flattery ,— unconscious that, an-* 
other and a darker day must succeed to the.sunny 
hours which are gliding so. swiftly over her. But 
that day comes at length; the child ripens into the! 
woman ; she can no longer be the plaything of her 
patroness ; she has began to feel that for her there 
is no morrow either of hope or of affection, — the 
jure and. honest feelings of infancy have been up- 
rooted and cast away ; she is spirit-bent by luxury 
and indulgence ; she has a thousand fictitious 
wants, a thousand false necessities, which cry 
aloud and will not be silenced, — to use the beautiful 
and expressive language of Scripture — she " cannot 
dig, to beg (she) is ashamed/' Thus she lives on 
and on, and finally terminates her apprenticeship 
to fashion by a marriage uncongenial to the pam- 
pered refinement of her nature, or degenerates into 
the mere . creature of submission and obedience* 
And yet this very adoption may have originated in 
the sincere and commendable desire of benefiting 
a little creature so helpless, so bereaved, and, 
above all, so beautiful ! But the heartclasp of a 
stranger relaxes after a time ; the natural claim is 
wanting in such a union, and admiring and de- 
lighted affection degenerates into mere generous 
kindness* Even that kindness, inadequate as it is 
to supply the place of the feeling which it succeeds, 
is meritorious ; but, alas i how do the chilling grada- 
tions of exhausted sensibility wither the young 
heart of the victim, as they slowly follow each 
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other, and at length subside into the mere calmness 
of charitable protection 1 ; 

Let the benevolent spirit pause an instant to re* 
fleet on the vast importance of the responsibility 
which it would impose upon itself; let it — to quote 
once more the words of that blessed volume which 
cannot err — u do the good deed warily, that evil 
may xipt come of it;" and • patronage* will then 
become an honourable privilege, and the protegee 
a happy and a benefited being. 

And now, as Rabelais was wont to say, " reve* 
nons d nos moutons /" ' 

Harcourt saw, within the first ten minutes of his 
domestication in the widow's social circle, that to 
succeed in whatever speculation he might decide 
to venture upon, to ensure to himself some of the 
good things in the lady's gift, he must adopt a to- 
tally different course from that which appeared to 
be the universal system at present followed in 
Baker-street He determined, however, not to 
marry Mrs. Wilkins if he could obtain her money 
by legacy, or otherwise, without so doing ; for the 
mist of his cloudland edifice, so rudely dissolved 
by the wrinkles of the wealthy widow, was not 
yet altogether dissipated. Never had a more apt 
pupil than Harcourt had proved himself under the 
lessons of his friend Nichols, fitted a smile to his 
lips for the world's use^ — but nevertheless the 
widow was really rathe? too old — too — Frank 
never called any woman ugly, therefore he swal- 
lowed the word, and substituted — passee I We 
are often indebted to our lively and imaginative 
continental neighbours for a courteous term to 
smooth down the edges of our opinions, and .yet to 
signify precisely the same thing as our own more 
honest and uncompromising mode of expression. 
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The system in Baker-street, at which we have al- 
y ready hinted, was to offer worship to the golden 
idol ; to bend the knee to Mammon^ or, in plainer 
language, to agree in all Mrs. Wilkins's opinions, 
in order to be mentioned in her will ; to assent to 
all her propositions, in the hope of a legacy ; and 
to love where she loved (which required very, in- 
frequent exertion), and to dislike where she dis- 
liked (which was a virtue pretty constantly exer- 
cised), in the vague prospect of reaping a golden 
harvest when Mrs. Wilkins should remain to her 
friends only in the shape of her last will and testa- 
ment Such was the state of affairs. When the 
widow looked grave and uneasy, Mr. Marmaduke 
Marsden twirled his thumbs, and seemed almost 
afraid of raising his eyes to a fine portrait of the 
* late Mr. Wilkins, which adorned the space between 
the two windows, looking as stern and as uncom- 
fortable as though he were jealous of the fat spaniel 
on his wife's knee ; the apothecary shook his head 
and glanced at Miss Parsons ; the banker let his 
chin mil on his chest, and appeared to be calculating 
on his fingers the current value of bank stock * 
and poor Miss Parsons herself appeared as if long- 
ing to steal out of the room, if she had dared. 

u There is nothing for it," said Harcourt, men- 
tally, •" but impudence; the very novelty of the 
thing will prove an attraction." 
■ •' I trust that my good friend Mr. Marsden has 
thanked you better than it is in my power to do, 
Mr. Harcourt ," said the widow, as soon as Frank 
had possessed himself of a chair ; " for your very 
great* and very able exertions in the late affair 
which you were kind enough to undertake for me." 
' Mr. Marsden looked delighted, and even Miss 
Parsons smiled. 
Franfc made a courteous reply ; and, as he spoke, 
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he bent his large <jyes with a glance of such gallant 
interest on the widow, that she never doubted for 
an instant, but that, as he affirmed, defeat would 
have annihilated him. She looked down, patted 
her lap-dog, thought how very handsome Mr. 
Harcourt was when animated, and spoke again.^ 

"I fear that you will scarcely.find our, that'is, 
my parties, gay enough, Mr. Harcourt, to com- 
pensate for the loss of your valuable time. ,, She 
said this in a tone of proud humility: " Ever sinop 
the death of my departed liusband, I have lived a 
very secluded life ; indeed, with the exception of a 
nephew, you see to-day all the individuals who are 
in habits of intimacy with me." The three gentle- 
men bowed. " Mr. Billington is my banker ; it is 
a pleasant thing, Mr. Harcourt, to be on good 
terms with your banker." It was so seldom that 
the rich Mrs. Wilkins condescended to perpetrate 
a jest, that it was no wonder her present attempt 
was such a poor one, or that it gave her, what she 
considered to be, a very violent fit of coughing. 
The fat spaniel opened its eyes, and stared at 
Harcourt, and the lean apothecary, who was in 
the very act of ejaculating " Very good indeed, 
really" — stopped suddenly short in the middle of 
the sentence ; shook his head more portentously 
than usual, and glanced at Miss Parsons. 

" Mr. Smith is my medical attendant ; I con- 
sider myself to be peculiarly indebted to Mr. 
Smith"— -the widow paused, and Mr. Smith bowed 
very low indeed ; the acknowledgment savoured 
of a legacy. " I really believe that he has, by his 
very great ability, saved my life, as I have always 
been considered decidedly consumptive." 

A convulsion passed over Frank's features: 
Mrs. Wilkins actually obscured the light from the 
back drawing-room window. 
E 2 
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41 Mr. Marsden," pursued the widow, after she 
had witnessed the eflect which this awful declara- 
tion had produced on the circle ; •« Mr. Marsden I 
need not more particularly mention to you, as it 
-was through his considerate kindness that I had the 
pleasure of being made known to Mr. Hareourt." 

"And a devilish good fellow I know Marmaduke 
Marsden to be, madam/' exclaimed Frank, spring* 

SI from his chair, and wringing the hand of little 
axim almost to dislocation. Miss Parsons 
turned up her eyes till nothing was visible but the 
whites ; such a word as the one which Frank had 
just uttered, had not frightened that room from its 
propriety since the death of Mr. Wilkins. The 
gentlemen sat in motionless silence, save indeed 
poor Mr. Marsden, whose eyes were actually 
moist from the agony of his very particular friend's 
pressure. 

" What amiable vivacity Y 9 murmured the widow 
to the companion. 

* Verjr, indeed, ma'am I" assented Miss Parsons, 
recovering from her trance. 

At this moment dinner was announced: Mr. 
Billington was calmly, according to custom; pre- 

Ijaring to hand the widow down stairs, but a revo- 
ution was approaching in Baker-street : Hareourt 
sprang up, trod on the banker's toe in his great 
haste, begged his pardon with a smile of perfect 
good breeding, rushed towards the widow, caught 
up the corpulent spaniel carefully from her knee, 
and with Mrs. Wilkins on one arm, and the dog 
under the other, led the way to the dining-room. 
Poor Mr. Billington was fairly distanced; and 
quietly permitting the medical gentleman who, had 
overcome the widow's consumptive tendency, to 
hand Miss Parsons down, as he was wont, he fol- 
lowed in their wake with Mr. Marsden, shrugging 
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his shoulders, and looking as though he had just 
heard of the failure of his Petersburgh corres- 
pondents. 

" She'll never stand this," whispered little Mar* 
, tnaduke, as they were half-way down stairs ; "he'll 
never be asked to dinner here again P and abso- 
lutely staggered, as he saw, on entering the room, 
that his dear friend Mr. Harcourt had his hand on 
the chair at the foot of the table, and was preparing 
to take possession of it without any further cere- 
mony. a Bless me I I hope he's § bad carver, or 
we're all cut out I" was his mental ejaculation, as 
he slid into a seat beside Miss Parsons. 

But Frank knew how to play his cards better 
than to force himself into an office which he was 
inadequate to fill respectably: he was a very ex- 
cellent carver, and no young man of his standing 
better understood the whole arcana of the table ; 
thanks to the exquisite bachelor-dinners of his 
friend Nichols. He parted the turbot like an 
alderman, and sent the fins to Mrs. Wilkins ; — he 
initiated the party into the mysteries of a new dish, 
just imported from the land of cooks, and quite 
" exclusive." Mrs. Wilkins doted on great people, 
and scarce things ; he talked very learnedly on 
wines ; indeed, Miss Parsons began to think that 
his father must have been in the trade, but she did 
not say so ; and the widow gave her butler a very 
significant look, to which he replied by leaving the 
room, and returning with some of her best Cham- 
pagne. Meanwhile nothing was lost on Frank, 
from the massy epergne and wine coolers, to the 
shoulder-knots of the servants: the stake was 
worth playing for at all events ; and at the very 
moment when he came to this decision, he caught 
sight of Mr. Billington's sharp gray eye find on 
the widow, and his small white han4 fastened on a 
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tdecanter. Frank saw that he was about to ask 
the widow to take a glass of wine — he bent for- 
ward; Mrs. Wilkins was in the act of speaking to 
Mr. Smith, — the banker was waiting patiently until 
she had concluded her remark, — therefore, here 
again the day was his own ; he had noticed the 
reappearance of the butler with his precious bur- 
then, and at once unhesitatingly broke in upon a 
discussion on some very interesting subject, if that 
could be called discussion which was almost 
entirely talking on one side, and listening on the 
other ; by exclaiming, with one of his best smiles, 
and in his blandest tone, " Really, Mr. Smith, we 
must not allow you to exhaust Mrs. Wilkins by so 
elaborate a discussion at present:" — the widow 
looked towards him, half-surprised and half- 
diverted by the novelty of the circumstance ; he 
caught her eye: — "the pleasure of a glass of 
Champagne with you, madam V 9 the lady bowed, 
and smiled ; and ill-fated Mr. Billington withdrew 
his hand from the Madeira decanter, and went on 
with his dinner. 



CHAPTER VI. 

* A very charming young man that Mr. Har- 
court," said Mrs. Wilkins, as she took possession 
of her red morocco settlement, and made a com- 
fortable lap for Mop, the fat spaniel, on her return 
to the drawing-room. 

" Very, indeed, ma'am," replied Miss Parsons, 
as she drew out an unfinished purse from her 
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knitting case,, and prepared to add baI£irdozen 
more rows to it 

"So easy in Ma manners!" remarked the 
widow. 

u Remarkably so," assented the companion. 

"And really has some very eligible acquaint- 
ance, Parsons ; did you notice how familiarly he 
spoke of the Earl of Somerville, and Lady Clara 
Ashburnham V 9 

"Yes, ma'am; — my patience— I've dropped a 
stitch 1" 

" Do you know," pursued Mrs. Wilkins, mys- 
teriously, * Fve a great idea that there is some- 
thing very particular between him and Lady 
Clara—" 

" Very likely, ma'am ;— dear me, how unlucky 
I have been with this purse !* 

"Pray don't talk so much, Miss Parsons," said 
the widow, peevishly, " you distract my head." 

"Very well, ma'am," and the companion was 
as silent as a statue. 

In two minutes Mrs. Wilkins was asleep ; and 
so was Mop, and even Zoe on the hearthrug, and 
Miss Parsons might as well have been asleep too, 
for not another word was spoken till the gentlemen 
left the dining-room. 

Immediately on entering, Frank displaced a 
table, which looked as though it had stood on the 
same spot since the deluge, to seat himself beside 
Mrs. Wilkins; and he chatted, and smiled, and 
looked so handsome, that by the time Miss Parsons 
had superintended the coffee, and the footmen were 
making the tour of the guests with their silver 
salvers, Harcourtf s arm was on that of the widow's 
easy chair, and he had completely superseded 
Mop in her attentions. The lady was remarkably 
partial to cream, but Frank so strenuously and 
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anxiously laboured to convince her that it was 
highly prejudicial to health, and moreover so 
gravely and confidentially assured her that cafe 
noir was quite the rage at Devonshire House, that 
she took her second cup of coffee under his direc- 
tion ; and although she would almost as soon have 
swallowed a dose of laudanum, she felt perfectly 
convinced that cafS noir was a very delicious 
beverage. Miss rarsons meanwhile was lost in 
wondering how Mr. Frank Harcourt knew the 
fashion in which they drank their coffee at Devon- 
shire House — but she did not ask him. 

Cards were mentioned: the banker, the apothe- 
cary, and the man of business looked anxiously 
towards Frank: here was another test of his 
rapidly rising popularity; but they were fairly 
distanced again. Mr. Harcourt liked whist ; was, 
in fact, very partial to whist ; considered whist the 
only game on the cards ; the good, old, scientific, 
long whist ; sixpenny points, or perhaps silver three- 
pences ; silver threepences were a very pleasant 
stake, just high enough to keep the interest of the 
rubber alive, and not sufficiently so to render the 
fact of losing or winning of consequence to any one. 

These were precisely Mrs. WUkihs's sentiments 
on the subject We may as well remark here, par 
parenthese, that during the tete-Mete which Frank 
lately enjoyed with Mr. Marsden in the Park, he 
had mentioned that his bereaved friend was very 
domesticated in her tastes, and that she indulged 
in no dissipation whatever, beyond a few rubbers 
of long whist, and even then that she never ex* 
ceeded sixpenny points. Marmaduke Marsden, 

Eoor man! had quite forgotten the fact of his 
aving volunteered this gratuitous piece of in- 
formation to the young barrister on that mem- 
orable occasion; but Frank had not; and he yet 
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remembered also how much he had marvelled that 
the lovely widow could derive any amusement 
from a rubber of long sixpenny whist, with dumpy 
Mr. Marsden fat her vis-fc-vis. He could have 
laughed as the recollection crossed his mind ; but 
not so the man of business ; who was perfectly 
petrified and bewildered to hear the gay and reck* 
less Frank Harcourt, who was known to bet more 
than he could pay at his club, and to frequent more 
than one fashionable hell, talking about— mercy on 
him 1 he was so astonished, that he could not even 
muster a maxim ! 

They sat down: Frank was opposed to the 
widow; they played seven mortal rubbers, and 
Mrs. Wilkins rose a winner of three points. 

" Ninepence," said the literal Miss Parsons, who 
had of course been a spectator, as they could make 
up the table without her. 

f . u Silver threepences, ma'am" remarked Mars* 
den, who was waiting for his shilling from the 
banker. 

While this short dialogue proceeded, Frank 
affected to be industriously searching his pockets ; 
he made the round of them, and then commencing 
from the same point, tried them all again : the re- 
sult was similar,— *no money I 

u I have positively left my purse on my dressing- 
table '!* he exclaimed, at length ; "how verygauchel 
may I trust that you will pardon me for this act of 
carelessness, my dear madam, until we next meet ?" 

Who could resist an appeal made even more with 
the eyes than the lips ; particularly when the eyes 
were very handsome ones, dark blue, with eye* 
lashes long and silken* resting like a fringe upon, 
the cheeksl Mrs. Wilkins could not ; and although 
she had drawn out her card-purse to deposite Frank's 
duUiog within it, she put it back again into her 
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pocket 9 with an assurance that tl*e circumstance 
was of no consequence, and mentally marvelling 
whether he would remember his debt when he saw 
her again. This momentous affiu? settled, Har- 
court shook hands with Mrs. Wilkias, bowed to 
the apothecary, the banker, and the man of busi- 
ness, nodded to Miss Parsons, and sprang into his 
cabriolet, which had been announced two hours 
before ; delighted at having, by a fortunate thought, 
made an errand for the morrow ; when he resolved 
that his liberality should dispel the cloud on the 
brow of the butler, whom he found in the hall on 
his way to the vehicle, and win a more respectful 
bow from the footman who officiated as porter, 
than that with which he honoured him on the 
present occasion. Thus would he earn the repu- 
tation in the drawing-room of being remarkably 
punctual in the discharge of his card-accounts, and 
in die servantfs-hall that of being u quite a gentle- 
man." 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Upon my word, papa, you are mistaken/' said 
Lady Clara Ashburnham ; " I have no more idea 
of marrying Mr. Harcourt than you have of pro- 
posing for the widow of a deceased lord-mayor." 

* I have very little to say on the subject," re- 
marked the earl, dryly ; " only remember this : you 
are not so young as you have been, and it is quite 
time that you were established. You know that I 
cannot give you any thing worth mentioning, and 
a penniless lady of quality has a very poor chaaoe 
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marrying in her own set, unless she be a beauty, 

" Really, my lord, you hare said all this so often, 
that I literally know it by heart," observed the 
young lady, somewhat peevishly, as she amused 
herself by rolling up one of the leaves of Frazer*s 
Magazine between her finger and thumb : " and it 
is not so agreeable as to bear daily repetition. 
You must have a very poor opinion of your own 
powers of convincing, if you imagine that you have 
not yet succeeded in making an impression, after 
all the hours which you have bestowed on this 
interminable subject." * 

" Very well, Lady Clara, very well," said Lord 
Somerville; *you are certainly old enough to 
take care of yourself." The lady winced, but 
made no reply. " I had a most unexceptionable 
alliance in view for you, one which, I think, by a 
little management, I could have secured; but if 
you choose to disgrace your family by a love 
match, why, as I before remarked, you are old 
enough to act for yourself." 

" Your remarks are, as usual, very apposite and 
agreeable, my lord, and highly considerate ; and I 
have, being old enough to do so, as you politely 
express it, been thinking seriously for myself*" 

" And the result is, doubtless," said the $arl, con- 
temptuously, "that the soft glances and smooth 
tongue of a penniless lawyer, a briefless barrister, 
a needy fortune-hunter — " 

"A what, my lord?" asked Lady Clara, with 
Significant abruptness. 

" Pshaw 1" muttered the noble father, contract- 
ing his dark eyebrows, "that the pretty love* 
speeches of such an adventurer as the one I de- 
scribe, I say, have brought the very well-laid de- 
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signs, and commendable plans of the daughter of 
Lord Somerville to premature maturity ." 

"The man is very handsome, very agreeable, . 
and perfectly well-bred,? said the lady. 

" Will his beauty hire a town-house, his agree* 
ability furnish a good stud, or his fine breeding find 
you in pin-money ?" 

" Alas, no !" 

"How, then, can you hold so paltry an ar- 
gument?" 

" Simply because it affords conversation ; and I 
could not be rude enough to tell you that you have 
made a very bad jjuess." 

" Do not trifle, Clara ; if you knew — if you could 
understand how anxious I am to see you eligibly 
established — " 

"And do you think that I doubt it, my lord 1 no, 
no, I know it, I understand it well; and now listen 
to me : To put your own assertion in a somewhat 
less disagreeable form, I have been younger; I 
might be nandsomer ; but I am the daughter of the 
Earl of Somerville ;" the lady spoke somewhat 
haughtily, and the brow of his lordship became 
less dark : " is not that one fact sufficient to en* 
sure an eligible establishment, in both your accep- 
tation of tne term and my own ? I do not mean 
a coronet, for I have ceased to expect that ; girls 
grow with such impertinent rapidity, that I am 
now elbowed by raw misses, whom I remember 
in their nurseries, and long to whip out of my way ; 
but a golden goose !" the lady laughed, so did his 
lordship, and she went on : " I think I have found 
one ;" she rose from her seat, and laid her hand on 
the earl's shoulder, " imagine, my lord, a plebeian, 
—oh, I see Lmav go on ! for I detect not the in- 
dignant start of sensitive high birth;— no blood 
in Jiis veins, a mere infusion of gold-dust in small 
beer." 
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"Never mind that, Clara," smilingly interposed 
the listener ; ** ours will enrich it." 

" Under-bred, but yet not quite anti-present- 
ible ; allied to all sorts of persons, in all sorts of 
businesses — " 

" He must cut them" — was the quiet rejoinder. 

u Willing to pay well for a high-born wife, whom 
he may call ' her ladyship* to his servants ; for an 
aristocratic father-in-law, on whose arm he may 
be seen hanging in St. James's-street ; and two or 
three noble brothers, whose gaming debts he may 
have the honour of discharging, in return for being 
permitted to drive them about in his equipages, 
lend them his horses, and be laughed at for his 
pains." 

" Every thing that could be wished !" ejaculated 
the delighted father. 

u But I must be well paid on my side, my lord," 
said Lady Clara, with a shade of gravity suddenly 
stealing over the hitherto scornful expression of 
her face ; " remember, J am to be the sacrifice. 
My ' golden calf' has— guess !" 

** Nay, how can I guess, my love ?" asked the 
earl, blandly. 

" Well, then, upwards of thirty thousand a-year ; 
he is nephew and heir to — " 

u The late wealthy Mr. Roberts !" cried Lord 
Somerville.' " My dear, dear Clara, my reliance 
on your sagacity has not been misplaced : the very 
individual whom I was about to propose to you ; 
dying, my love, to ally himself to noble blood ; 
ready to bite at any proposal, to make any settle- 
ment, to accede to all sorts of unexceptionable 
arrangements ; nothing could be more k propos." 

" Nichols is a vile name ?" sneered the lady. 

* What's in a name ?" smiled the eark 
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There was a pause. " And what think you, my 
lord," at length exclaimed Lady Clara, "when I 
tell you that the penniless lawyer, the briefless 
barrister, the — but I will not repeat his other des- 
ignations — what think you, I ask, when I tell you 
that this very calumniated Mr. Harcourt was the 
identical person who introduced to Lady Clara 
Ashburnham the unexceptionable Joseph Nichols, 
Esquire, nephew and heir^ of Mr. Roberts, of 

f olden memory ? I will tell you how.it occurred : 
passed these two worthies in Pall Mall, linked to- 
gether, if not altogether after the same fashion, at 
feast as closely as the Siamese Twins. , I knew 
Mr. Nichols k Pceil : I had taken some pains to do 
so ; 'I pulled the check-string, and nodded to the 
young barrister, who was at the carriage door in 
an instant, leaving his friend planted on the trottoir ; 
I offered him a ticket for my aunt's ball, then asked 
who his friend was, but made no remark, and did 
not inquire if it was 'the rich' Mr. Nichols, merely 
saying, that if he liked to introduce him, and of 
course he would not introduce any one at all ob- 
jectionable, I should be happy to give him a second 
ticket ; but could not do so unless I were able to 
assure my aunt that both gentlemen were per- 
tonally known to me, as she was scrupulously 
particular on that point My poor aunt ! who will 
probably, with her bad sight, not recognise one- 
eighth of her guests. Harcourt was instantly all 
grace and gratitude : a motion of his hand brought 
Mr. Nichols to our side ; I noticed that he bowed 
low, very low, to my ladyship ; but when he heard 
that he actually had the prospect of attending a 
countess's ball, I really thought he would have 
swooned: I had half-resolved to offer him my 
flacon when he recovered. Well, we chatted for 
some time: Harcourt was all vivacity, and his 
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friend all humility; I put on my best smiles, and 
have even promised to dance with these two east- 
ern deities [» 

" You will require a new dress for your aunt's 
balJ, my love," said the earl, throwing a note-case 
on the table ; " only remember that you, are not 
yet Lady Clara Nichols." 

And this was one of the preliminaries of a fashion- 
able marriage ! 

As the earl left the room, Lacly Clara took two 
or three turns across the floor, looked steadily at 
herself in a large mirror in front of her, and smiled 
with a smile of bitter scorn. Just as she was 
moving away, a servant announced the Countess 
of Blacksley. 

Lady Blacksley was a widow ; she had married 
the late earl because his friends told her that it was a 
very excellent match, and because his lordship 
offered to settle all her property on herself. She 
married him accordingly, and lived as happily 
as a woman with dissipated tastes could be ex- 
pected to live with a man who buried himself m a 
dreary old family seat for six months of the year, 
and ate himself into the gout in town for the other 
six ; particularly when that man was very old, very 
ugly, and very ill-tempered. Utyemper begets ill- 
manners, and ill-manners beget disagreements; 
and so Lord and Lady Blacksley had snarled and 
snapped through life together, like two ill-matched 
mastiffs, for eight or ten years. At length the 
gouty and grumbling old earl was quietly laid to 
rest in the family vault ; and forthwith Lady Black- 
sley arrived in town, all wailing'and weepers ; and 
sat in a darkened room, and received company, 
and played at ecarte for Ave guineas a game; 
and talked of her bereavement and the dear de- 
ceased, until she almost induced some people to 
F2 
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believe that she really must have cared a little for 
the late earl ; but they were mere slight acquaint* 
ance, her own set knew better, and only laughed in 
their sleeves. She had been some years a widow ; 
and ampty had she revenged herself for her period 
of matrimonial durance and endurance. Her hair, 
her teeth, her complexion, all were independent of 
the decay of time : she was a specimen ot animated 
patchwork, — a mere foundation for cosmetic and 
millinery experiments ; fussy, fidgety, and fantas- 
tical : she was in everybody's way, and at every- 
body's service; an enthusiastic amateur physician, 
an indefatigable matchmaker, — a perambulating* 
newspaper, and an elaborate retailer of social small* 
talk. Sne had a good jointure and a good table, con* 
sequently she had many friends, and no one laughed 
at her to her face ; while she wandered about from 
house to house, giving advice which was very 
rarely followed ; mixing herself up in affairs with - 
"which she had not the slightest concern : and ex- 
hibiting in her own little person a most amusing 
illustration of laborious idleness. It is astonishing 
what a vast quantity of business individuals of 
this stamp- contrive to extract from nothing at all, 
the " alps on alps" that arise out of a newspaper 
paragraph, which with its dashes and asterisks, 
may mean every one, and very frequently means 
no one. The conjectures, the inferences, the reso- 
lutions, the consequential ' takings up/ and « drop- 
pings' to which it may lead, through the nods, and 
shakes, and sighings of these very busy people ; 
the curious and intricate patchings together of 
disjointed conversations, all going oh together, and 
keeping both ears, and all the senses so tightly on 
the stretch, that at the rebound, forth comes the 
whole fragmentary mass, patched into one hetero- 
geneous and bewildering whole, sufficient to con- 
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fuse the most methodical and truth-seeking person 
breathing. Good-natured people are quite grieved 
to hear mat Lady Elizabeth and Sir John have had 
their names coupled -together in so extraordinary a 
manner, though, perhaps, one of them was mentioned 
as being half-way to Florence for the benefit of a 
pulmonary attack, and the other as having married 
a German count, and left England for Vienna ; 
well, after all, it turns out to have been a mistake, 
and then it is agreed by some of the set that no 
woman could ever have thought seriously of so 
consumptive, sickly-looking a man as Sir John: 
and the otters are equally reluctant to believe that 
a young baronet, with a large unencumbered estate, 
and no sisters, would have formed a liason of any 
description with so very uninteresting a woman as 
Lady Elizabeth. There is no harm done ! They 
none of them believed it at the time when the very 
extraordinary and unaccountable report was prop* 
agated ; though they all agree that more caution 
ought certainly to be observed in circulating such 
very unpleasant rumours; and meanwhile the 
foolish affair has* made them delightfully busy for 
an entire week ! 

Lady Blacksley was the very mouth-piece and 
main-spring of a select clique of these agreeable 
gossips: women who were unexceptionable in 
every respect ; quite a recherche set ; people above 
all suspicion of wilfully misrepresenting any person 
or any thine ; to be sure, poor human nature is 
fallible in all its varieties, consequently these high- 
born and high-bred matrons might now and then 
be mistaken, but their ever being wilfully in error 
was quite out of the question, of course — 

a I was afraid that I should miss you," conw 
menced Lady Blacksley, before she was fairly into 
the room, bustling up to the sofa on which Lady 
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Clara had just seated herself; and sinking, quite 
out of breath, amid the pile of cushions ; " I am so 
late : I thought it possible that you might be in the 
Park, so I came that way, and was detained for 
above ten minutes by Mrs. Trevannion, who told 
me the heads of a very sad report about a friend 
of ours, — so bad indeed, that if, when I have heard 
all the particulars, I should feel as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of the rumour, as I confess to 
you (even knowing almost nothing at all about it, 
as is the case at present) I am nevertheless very 
much inclined to do, we must really drop her ac- 
quaintance. You particularly, my dear, as a 
young unmarried woman, should be scrupulously 
careml with regard to your associates ; and I shall 
make it a point with the earl that her name be 
erased from your visiting list ; for I am sure that 
when I am able to give you all the details of the 
affair, you. will see the propriety of dropping her 
at once." 

"And who, my dear aunt," demanded Lady 
Clara, yawning, " may be the unfortunate person 
who is to be banished to the Siberia of your dis- 
pleasure ?" ! 

" Oh ! ay, very true, I did not mention her 
name; indeed it is a profound secret as yet, — I 
left Mrs. Trevannion in the very act of recom- 
mencing the story to old Lady Blabton." 

"It will not be a secret long"— observed the 
niece. 

" So I thought as I drove off; however, I prop- 
agate no scandal, and if Lady Blabton thinks 
proper to communicate poor Mrs. Thornton's con- 
tre temps to half London, you know it is no affair 
or fault of mine." 

" Mrs. Thornton !" exclaimed the young lady ; 
"what, that odious woman whom the men all 
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thought so handsome at Almack's last season, with 
a rich husband in Bengal, and a fat aunt at Bat- 
tersea?" 

" The very same" — laughed the little countess. 

" Ha ! so this is the end of the Richmond villa, 
and the two white ponies ; the diners sur Pherbe, 
and the Swiss fetes I" and Lady Clara laughed in 
her turn : " I always thought that the dark-eyed 
nabobess looked as though she would one day come 
within the pale of the « Society for the Suppression 
of Vice!'" , 

And was this all ? did no pang of pity arise in 
the woman-heart for the erring one, who had for- 
feited her station in society ; the lovely one, whose 
eyes had been the mirrors wherein many had joyed 
to see themselves reflected ; the elegant mind 
which had created a little world of fancy and 
faerie around, and about it; the sparkling wit 
which had brightened all over which it played ; the 
generous spirit which had shared alike its pleasures 
and Its splendours? Not— this was all! This, 
and the self-gratulating reflection, that a wit, a 
beauty, and a rival, was removed from the world's 

{>aths. That her garlands had been withered, her 
amp extinguished ; and that the dull, the unlovely, 
and the selfish, were licensed, in their insolence of 
virtue, to point the finger of scorn at her who waf 
once alike their envy and their dread! Not a, 
thought was given to the danger of that precipice 
on the brink of which she had stood so proudly for 
awhile, and down which she had at length fallen ; 
it might have been remembered that she was 
young, beautiful, and unprotected : that the man, 
to whom tha ill-judging ambition of her parents had 
united her, had but one care, and that was the pur* 
suit of riches ; that he had left her revelling in 
luxury, surrounded by flatterers, steeped in ener* 
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vating dissipation, and in all the unbroken vivacity 
of health and youth, to the guidance and guardian- 
ship of her own inexperience, and that of an asth- 
matic superannuated old aunt But this was for- 
gotten : she had sinned the sin, and she must pay 
the price ; the world is " a righteous judge ;" so- 
ciety demands that detected vice should walk with 
a bent head and earth-bowed eyes, and the decision 
is a just one ; but surely it were better to turn 
aside from the guilty one with a tear, than with a 
brow of scorn ; it is worse than idle to strike at a 
fallen foe, when the iron has already eaten into his 
heart ! 

" It was quite disgraceful their admitting her to 
Almack's at all," remarked the countess ; " a mere 
parvenue, all dash and diamonds, setting the young 
men's wits wandering, and most probably pre- 
venting some very eligible establishments! By- 
the-by, my dear, do* you know that I am very 
sanguine as to die match I mentioned to you the 
other day, between Mrs. Trevannion's solicitor, 
and the Marchioness of Mariton's French govern- 
ess ; it will be a very prudent and proper arrange- 
ment, for the eldest son returns from tne continent 
very shortly, and you are aware that Mademoi- 
selle de la Vallerie is vastly too pretty to be in the 
nouse with a wild, wilful young nobleman, just of 
age, and not over-obedient" 

" Then why does not Lady Mariton recommend 
her to some other family? surely there is no occa- 
sion to make the poor man marry her bon gre mal 
gre!" 

« Really, my. love, you must be very obtuse not 
to see at once that there is an impediment to so 
summary a mode of getting rid of mademoiselle ; 
or you may be sure that neither the marchioness 
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jior I would have troubled ourselves at all with the 
business." 

Lady Clara looked provokingly incredulous. 
" And this weighty reason V 9 

" Naughty girl I— you make me tell tales ; how- 
ever, to be candid with you, Lady Mari ton offered 
her an exorbitant salary to inveigle her away from 
the Duchess of Featheringham, who had Waited 
three years for her ; and as Mademoiselle de la 
Vallerie had an excellent wardrobe and a very 
well-filled private purse, why Lady Mariton very 
naturally did not hurry herself about the payment 
of the money when it became due ; having had 
(as we both know was the fact) two very expen- 
sive seasons, and the marquis, being just the least 
in the world* of a miser ; now mademoiselle's 
salary (which the steward paid very punctually 
every quarter to his lady) was a delightful addi- 
tion to the ways and means of the marchioness ; 
and mademoiselle assured her so gracefully that it 
was not of the slightest consequence, so long as she 
remained in the family, that of course Lady Mari- 
ton did not scruple (as which of us would have 
done ?) to avail herself of the money ; thus, you see, 
the French woman is not to be so easily shaken off, 
and as, very fortunately, she is eprise h mourir with 
the handsome Mr. Latitat, the match (if it could b# 
managed) would be the most delightful thing in the 
world ; as it would be easy enough to hint to the 
solicitor that it was not altogether convenient to 
settle with mademoiselle: and by making her a 
present of a silver teapot, or a pair of pearl ear- 
rings, or something or other that Lady Mariton 
has by her, and would not ipiss, it would put them 
both into good-humour, and give her time to re- 
trench." 

Lady Clara shuddered at the paltry details of 
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the petty manoeuvring of two women of fashion } 
her own personal interest was not concerned in it, 
and she saw it in all its pitiful vulgarity. 

u The worst of it is," pursued the little coun- 
tess, who loved to hear herself talk, " that Mr. 
Latitat cannot speak a word of French ; and to be 
as lenient as possible to mademoiselle's English, 
it is certainly very defective ; however, they are 
both young, and have plenty of time to learn. And 
now, my dear, I must leave you, for I have a host 
of things to do ; and it is well that I have, for 
there is but one room in my house fit to sit down 
in, preparing for to-morrow night ; bring whoever 
you please, Clara, you know I gave you carte 
blancne ; only beware of detrimentals and dow- 
dies ; or I shall quarrel with you — au revoir," and 
up sprang Lady Blacksley from the centre of the 
crimson satin cushions, kissed her niece between 
the eyes, settled her giraffe bonnet at a pjer glass, 
and bustled out of the room, leaving Lady Clara 
with much the same sensation in her head as is 
occasioned by the rumbling of a fire engine over a 
paved street. 

" Thank God, she is gone P was her affectionate 
ejaculation, as she threw herself back on the sofa, 
closed her eyes, and thought of Mr. Nichols, and 
' the countess's ball. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HoW little do many of us reflect as the months 
and years speed past us, that they are utterly irre- 
claimable, and, however ill-spent, never to be 
amended. How little, as we mark the beautiful 
verdure and painted flowers of spring, succeeded 
by the more thickly scattered blossoms and brighter 
skies of summer ; and those again replaced by the 
rich fruits, golden harvests, and changeful tints of . 
autumn, when the blended and ever-varying hues 
of field and forest, like those of a kaleidoscope, 
present to the eye a variety at once beautiful and 
evanescent 5 yielding, in their turn, to the ice and 
hoarof winter ; — how little do we regard them, save 
as the mere commonplace effects of the agency of 
nature ! We forget, amid the world's cares, equally 
as amid its pleasures, that they are so many beck- 
onings towards eternity: so many remembranc- 
ings of the flight of that time which the breath of 
monarchs cannot recall ; neither can the prayers of 
empire stay it ! 

We make a festival of the exit of the old year, 
and a rejoicing at the entry of the new one, as 
though this were the only observance required of 
us I and we do even this, frequently, more from 
habit than from feeling. We follow the customs 
of our fathers : those fathers whom past years have 
swept into a dark and silent grave — man's last 
earthly heritage ! To me, these rejoicings at the 
termination of the old year have melancholy in 
their very mirth: I ever part from it as from a 

Vol. I.-G 
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dear friend, never to be looked upon again ; and 
but ill-replaced by its successor, which meets us 
with a scowl, as though it mistrusted the hilarity 
which welcomes it I say, a dear friend ; for who 
is there among us who is not its debtor for some 
pleasing memory, some soul-knit recollection? A 
new year, on the contrary, is like a new scene ; 
we are strangers to each other ; there is no tie be- 
tween us ; all is barren speculation, and void un- 
certainty : what may we not endure ere we part 
company? pain, penury, or sickness : or that worst, 
that most refined of ills, the heart-loathing which 
knows no remedy ; the blighted hope; the soul-less 
future ; the spirit-void, whose immensity is to its 
victim even as the fathomless chaos from whence 
nature drew her being. 

There is a spell on the heart, — at least it is so 
with me, — while the months pursue each other in 
that year which is endeared to us by the enjoy* 
ment of kindlier affection, brighter fate, or that far 
more equivocal good, deeper, stronger passion 1 
Month after month speeds on, yet time seems 
motionless, and the joyous feeling is ever present 
to us ; that fairy-spell is broken at its close ; each 
link of the golden chain is worn through by the 
ceaseless friction of time ; and when the last gives 
way, the talismanic witchery of fancy, which had . 
wound its own fetters round the soul, melts, like a 
vapour, with it ! We look back to the events of 
the departed year as to something already far dis- 
tant, and only rendered more beautiful by the con- 
densation of memory ; but still it is painful beauty : 
the distinctness and individuality which once 
pleased lose their charm ; the tenacious retention 
of past joy darkens the tablet of anticipation, and 
seems to woo us from the present to the past 
Imagination, reckless of the future, loiters among 
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departed pleasures, and -strews added roses over 
each glowing retrospection ; the landscape of spent 
life offers, by her aid, only the sunny valleys of 
happiness and gratified feeling, and we voluntarily 
close our eyes to the storms which have flitted 
over them. 

Thus, then, there is a heart-chill in the approach 
of the new year ; it comes, like a stranger, from a 
far country ; it has nor interest nor affinity with 
any ; it has to create for itself sympathies, and ties, 
and affections ; it brings with it new duties, and 
new prospects ; its very freshness is forbidding ; 
it is a blank page in the scroll of time, which is yet 
uninscribed : and who shall trace his first charac- 
ters upon the imperishable tablet without anxiety ? 
The rejoicings of its welcome are a mockery, for 
its bounties are yet unenjoyed, its blessings are yet 
untasted, and its task is still unperformed ; it starts 
into being with the very expiring sigh of its prede- 
cessor, like the phoenix from its own ashes : the 
«ame shout serves to celebrate the exit of the old 
year and the entry of the new one, — there is no 
momentary lapse of time to reconcile us to the 
change : the well-tried bark of existence is ingulfed 
in the ocean of oblivion, and the new one comes on, 
with expanded sails and gleaming keel : there is 
no space for wailine the wreck, when we are hur- 
rying forward to celebrate the launch, and the very 
requiem of the lost vessel is the cheer which hails 
'the appearance of its successor. Surely it is pos- 
sible,— though the idea is, perhaps, an idle one, 
engendered by the fancy of an enthusiast, — that all 
these passing years are swept on by the hand of 
their Eternal Author, into that hidden place from 
whence will be drawn the ceaseless hoard of cen- 
turies, destined to form eternity ; and that we shall 
live over again our sunny days, while those of 
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storm and tumult will be withdrawn from the 
reckoning, and those of error blotted from the 
registry. Happy they from whose sum of glad- 
dened months this withdrawal is a small one ; and 
who, in counting over the days and weeks of their 
earthly existence, may find pleasant memories in 
their renewal ; and have a prouder tale to tell of 
past life than he who, after a lengthened period of 
pilgrimage, could find no meeter epitaph for his 
costly tomb than the unimpressive words 

"J'AlVECUr 

Such was the very lengthy and somewhat 
melancholy soliloquy of Mortimer Eustace, as, on 
the evening of a day of more than usual depression, 
he remembered how great and sad a change one 
short year had made in his habits, his pursuits, and 
his hopes. True, he could call the dark, dusty, 
dingy rooms which he inhabited his own, for he 
had earned the means to make them so : he could 
look all whom he met in the face, for he was no 
man's debtor ; but the privilege to do this had cost 
him far more than, to a mind constituted like his, 
money could ever repay. He had become the 
drudge and hack of a laborious and unthankful 

! profession, where his talents were making the 
brtune of his employer, but were barely suffi- 
cient to save himself from want ; while the curse 
of unappreciated genius and neglected powers 
weighed heavily upon his spirit. He rose from his 
chair, and strove to shake off the miserable depres- 
sion, to which he felt that he should be unmanly to 
yield ; and Eustace had the more reason to strug- 
gle against the incubus which was endeavouring to 
settle on his heart, when he remembered mat, 
within an hour, he was expected in Prospect Place, 
Pimlico, at an evening party, given by Mrs. Pear- 
son, the wife of the gentleman who had hitherto 
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availed himself of the talents and necessities of 
Eustace (far beyond what either of them had 
expected, when the " intimate friend" of Miss Cla- 
rissa Jobson introduced Mortimer to the editor) 
at as inconsiderable an expense to himself, both of 
money and civility, as possible; it so chanced, 
however, that the eldest daughter of Mr. Pearson, 
happening accidentally one morning to call at the 
office upon her papa, by some happy fate, caught 
a glimpse of the handsome Mr. Smithson, who had 
" done" the leading articles ever since the paper 
had become so suddenly popular; and doubled, 
nay, trebled its sale. Vene, vidi, vici, said Caesar 
— the two first Miss Pearson had done ; the next 
was in abeyance. Certain, however, it jvas, that 
only a few days after the rencounter above named, 
Mrs. Pearson had a soiree, and Mr. Smithson 
received a note on pale blue satin paper, which, 
when he took it from the hands of Jenny, who 
brought it to his room, savoured frightfully of tal- 
low, and which contained a neatly written invita- 
tion to the said soiree. Eustace was in no mood 
for folly or flirtation ; but Mr. Pearson was at 

E resent his employer, the individual to whom he 
>oked for bread, and he replied courteously and 
affirmatively. 

It is no sinecure to walk from St. Martin's Lane 
to Pimlico at half-past seven o'clock in the evening, 
particularly when that peculiarly vexatious rain is 
falling commonly called " drizzling," which seems 
to have been invented for no other purpose than to 
cover those who are exposed to it in London with 
the soot-flakes which it dislodges from chimneys 
and roofs, for the benefit of the passers-by. Now, 
if any thing can well enhance the unpleasantness of 
this shower of blended damp and dirt, it is the fact 
of the luckless pedestrian being a man of extreme 
G2 
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cleanliness, very limited income, and clad in hfe 
best coat ; possessed only of a very small umbrella, 
and one pair of pumps. Sucfi was the case with 
poor Eustace ; who threaded his cheerless add 
uncomfortable way along Piccadilly, elbowed by a 
crowd of busy and boisterous passengers ; detained 
at times by brilliant equipages bearing the bright 
and the beautiful to the dinner-party, or the toilette ; 
and embarrassed by dirty crossings, mendicant 
sweepers, and conflicting umbrellas. 

Reader, do you know Prospect Place, Pimlico ? 
It looks upoq a brick wall to the front, while the 
houses of the parallel street dos-a-dos with it in the 
rear. However, prospect is a secondary consid- 
eration at eight o'clock in the evening, particularly 
when' it " drizzles ;" and Eustace saw the door 
opened with considerable satisfaction. The smart 
liveried domestic who gave him ingress he recog- 
nised at once as one of the porters of the news- 
paper establishment 5 by whose good offices he 
obtained the removal of sundry patches of dis- 
coloration which had marred the brightness of 
his pumps ; secured the safety of his umbrella and 
hat — no trifling consideration to a man who had to 
walk from Pimlico to St Martin's Lane home 
again ; — and, was enabled to look, when he entered 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Pearson, as though he 
had, at all events, come in a coach ! 

The room was by no means full when he entered ; 
and as soon as " the footman" had announced him, 
Mr. Pearson, in all the glory of a full-dressed head 
and tight pantaloons, came* forward, shook hands 
with him most graciously, and led him up to a- 
lady in a cherry-coloured dress, and a white satin 
hat and feathers, to whom he introduced him as 
44 Mr. Smithson, the gentleman of whom he had 
spokea," and whom he presented to Eustace as 
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Mrs. Pearson ; then he handed him to the front of 
a sola, wh$re sat tyo young ladies, so extremely 
alike, that unless he had fell a very overwhelming 
interest in one of them* Eustace would not. have 
known them apart for five minutes, had he not 
remarked that Miss Pearson wore a blue sash, and 
Miss Caroline a pink one ; they were both pretty, 
both plump, and both conceited. 

" I fear you must have had a very unpleasant 
drive, Mr. Smithson," said Miss Pearson, con- 
descendingly. 

" I walked, madam." 

" Walked !" and the two ladies glanced at his 
spotless pumps, and then at each other. 

Mr. Pearson moved on : " Mr. Dickenson, allow 
me to introduce to your notice Mr. Smithson ; you 
may remember my having mentioned him to you.* 

Mr. Dickenson bowed slightly, and 3tared rudely, 
but he did not utter a sentence ; he only knew that 
*the young man" was a "reporter" to his friend 
Pearson's paper ; he knew nothing about the " lead- 
ing articles," and he would not condescend too far. 

No wonder that Mr. Dickenson was somewhat 
tenacious on the score of his personal consequence: 
more particularly as he was just now beginning to 
foe conscious of the crumbling away of the sand-pile 
on which he had been standing so long that he 
fancied he had secured his footing on a rock : we 
hate metaphor: therefore, in plain parlance, Mr. 
Dickenson was the editor of a review which had 
won its way to public favour when literature was 
neither so general nor so necessarily high-toned 
as it is in the present day* His moral and intel- 
lectual attributes were neither of them of so high 
an order as to bear the close scrutiny of con- 
temporary and emulative journalists ; and it was 
consequently no wonder, we repeat, that Mr. Dick- 
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enson was somewhat tenacious on the score of his, 
personal consequence. He was scrupulously neat 
in his dress, and astonishingly voluble in his utter- 
ance; the young ladies looked upon him as an 
oracle; and accordingly he had a very high 
opinion of the discrimination of the young ladies. 
When he pleased, he was anecdoical, well-bred, 
and entertaining ; and had he not unfortunately 
accustomed himself to submit his fadahes to the 
ordeal of public opinion, he might have passed 
through life with the reputation of being a very 
" nice," good-tempered, agreeable man, and a small 
wit. 

The next gentleman whom they approached, 
made a step or two forward to meet them: he 
was very tall, and very thin, with a sharp nose, 
and a pair of gold spectacles ; he smiled with the 
utmost suavity, and even extended his hand to 
Mortimer ; " Mr. Brockendon, Mr. Smithson f 
the gentlemen bowed, and entered into conver- 
sation at once. After a minute or two had 
elapsed, Mr. Pearson began to fidget ; he broke in 
upon their subject, to remark that " it was a wet 
evening, and that he was afraid the Miss Lawsons 
from Islington would be frightened by the weather, 
as they only kept an open carriage, and really it 
was a great bore for people who had a conveyance 
of their own to be obliged to pay coach-hire ; in 
fact, coach-hire was a very heavy expense, — he 
found it so; and indeed, in consequence, had 
almost determined to set up something of the kind 
himself." 

Mr. Brockendon listened with quiet conteippt, 
and Eustace with polite indifference, to this very 
edifying harangue ; and they were just on the eve 
of having their renewed dialogue once more inter- 
rupted by a second tirade as erudite as the first, 
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when a thundering rap, and a very audible an- 
nouncement of " Mrs. and the three Miss Law- 
sons," summoned Mr. Pearson to the other end of 
the room. 

"Pearson is nervous to-night" — dryly remarked 
the tall gentleman with the spectacles. 

" Indeed 1 I was not aware that he was subject 
to such attacks," said Eustace, with perfect sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Brockendon looked steadily at him ; and 
then gently laying his hand upon his arm, drew 
him into a recess; "Mr. Smithson," he said, 
gravely, " do you really not understand me V 9 

" On my honour, sir, no," was the reply. 

" And are you not aware that you will have the 
honour of paying for the threatened carriage V 9 

"Me, sir I" exclaimed Eustace, in some tre- 
pidation ; " impossible ! — it is wholly out of my 
power I" 

Mr. Brockendon laughed a short dry laugh, 
half amusement and half scorn: "Young gentle* 
man," he said, slowly, " pounds, shillings, and pence 
are not the only coins, current in London : talent, 
sir, talent must fetch its price; however much 
selfish and narrow-minded individuals may en- 
deavour to hide it under a bushel for a time, to 
answer their own sordid purposes. I know all 
the secrets of the newspaper office, young gentle- 
man: I know why the paper has increased its 
sale to a degree which is most sensibly felt 
in Prospect Place, Pimlico. Look around you; 
all that is paltry and unpretending in this very 
elaborate apartment in which we are now stand- 
ing is of most respectable antiquity ; but look at 
the rare engravings, and the china monstrosities of 
every denomination under heaven, which have 
gathered around the original appurtenances of the 
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room, with the profusion, and with more than the 
rapidity, of dust ; look at the buhl clocks on or-molu 
brackets ; the soft gleamings from alabaster lamps ; 
and then tell me whether yonder lady in the cherry- 
coloured garment looks as though she knew even 
the correct names of the costly trumpery with 
which sudden good-fortune has decorated her Pim- 
lico mansion ; or whether the varnish of the ware- 
house, and the touch of the manufacturer is not 
yet fresh upon all." 

"Really, sir," — commenced Eustace, looking 
very uncomfortable. 

" I know all that you would say," interposed the 
tall gentleman ; " you would ask, * but how can all 
this possibly concern me V and you would probably 
add to the question a doubt of your own correct- 
ness in listening to the condemnation of the very 
gewgaws appertaining to a gentleman to whom 
you are so deeply indebted ;". he spoke scornfully, 
and a smile of withering contempt settled on his 
lips. " I will tell you how all this concerns you " 
pursued the speaker, more gravely ; " since you 
were introduced to our worthy host, the journal 
which was then tottering to its fall has become a 
property ; you are, I imagine, already sufficiently 
initiated into the mysteries and technicalities of 
your profession to comprehend the phrase." 

Eustace bowed assent 

" Well then, sir, I will explain to you how this 
occurred : the leading paragraphs of the paper be- 
came suddenly imbued with an energy of tone, a 
closeness of reasoning, and an elegance of lan- 
guage, utterly at variance with the namby-pamby, 
vacillating, unconclusive style of composition in 
which they had hitherto poured forth their tedi- 
ousness on the public ; or, more properly speak- 
ing, on that very minute fraction of the public 
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who still clung to the journal, either from habit 
or from the hope that it would mend. Mr. Pear- 
son politely sends me -his paper, and consequently 
I read it ; I was myself struck, as others were, by 
the suddenness with which the lion had shaker) the 
ass's skin from his shoulders, and asserted his 
supremacy ; I made inquiries, for I instantly ac- 
quitted Pearson of all share in this amendment, in 
his soi-disant capacity of editor ; I knew the man ; 
I had probed every avenue of his brain and mind, 
and I felt at once that he could no more have pro- 
duced such specimens of sound thinking, deep 
reading, and conclusive and convincing argument, 
than he could, with the produce of his journal, 
have paid off the national debt. I was told that a 
tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking gentleman had 
been recently added to the establishment ; but that 
he was merely engaged as a reporter, to supply a 
vacancy occasioned by the secession of a young 
man who had obtained a more lucrative employ- 
ment. On this tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking 
gentleman, Mr. Smithson, my thoughts fastened at 
once ; 1 pictured to myself an individual, suddenly 
cast on his own efforts for a livelihood ; — I see your 
cheek flush, young sir, but I have taken an interest 
in you, I have determined to serve you ; and it 
were well that we should understand each other 
thoroughly at once ; — an individual, I say, probably 
an utter stranger in London ; that mighty Babel, 
where, if men's tongues do indeed articulate the 
same sounds, their hearts speak very different 
languages : I could fancy a happy home, quitted 
in the pursuit of fame and fortune ; the desolate 
feeling of a warm and sanguine heart, chilled by 
communion with sordid and selfish men, like the 
one in whose service you are frittering away your 
talents, sacrificing the best years of your manhood, 
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and reaping a reward very inadequate to your 
deserts. Had I not ascertained that it was thus, 
believe me, I should never have availed myself, as 
I am now doing, of the privilege of some forty 
more years than you have yet spent in the world, 
to talk to you on so delicate a subject. I have 
been assured, that even though (as you most de- 
cidedly are, and have for some time been) the 
actual editor of the newspaper, you are at this 
moment receiving no other salary than the pitiful 
one for which you engaged yourself many months 
back as a mere reporter j I ask not from motives 
of impertinent curiosity if it be really so, but I 
wish to hear it from your own lips ; Mr. Smithson, 
was my information correct ?" 
" Perfectly, sir," replied Eustace. 
A bitter frown gathered on the brow of Mr. 
Brockendon. "Pitiful scoundrel I" he muttered 
between his closed teeth. " Well, sir, I thank you 
for your candour," he continued, addressing his 
bewildered listener ; " and now I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you : I have a friend, who is at 
E resent in want of a sub-editor for a journal of the 
rst respectability ; he is liberal, gentlemanly, and 
honest ; are you willing to undertake the office ? — 
but I will not urge you to-night ; there is niy card, 
I dine at five ; if you are disengaged to-morrow, 
and will favour me with your company, we will 
talk further on the subject ; and now,leave ifce,for 
yonder is Miss Fearson looking as though she 
loathed me for my monopoly." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

During the dialogue detailed in the last chapter, 
Mrs. Pearson's drawing-room had been gradually 
filling, and the metamorphosed porter was busily 
handing round tea and coffee, assisted and followed 
by a ruddy damsel, with a smart cap trimmed with 
ribands more glowing than her cheeks, and hands 
which shamed both, bearing a second tray covered 
with cakes, biscuits,, and bread-and-butter. The 
most audible words for some minutes were — "Do 
you take cream, ma'am ?" " will you allow me to 
assist you ?" and " pray, what quantity of sugar t w 
White gloves were drawn from fair hands to dis- 
play jewelled fingers; and white handkerchiefs 
were, with affected indifference, but actual care, 
spread over best frocks, to preserve them from the 
contact of sweets and fluids. Miss Pearson senior 
had indeed, as Mr. Brockendon hinted, long been 
glancing rather impatiently towards the handsome. 
Mr. Smithson, and wondering at his bad taste, in 
preferring the society of a tall thin man, with a 
sharp nose and gold spectacles, to that of a young 
lady with bright eyes and ringlets; particularly 
when the young lady's mamma was the donor of 
the fete. As Eustace crossed the room to obey 
, the bidding of Miss Pearson's glance, he had leisure 
and opportunity to look around him, and to tale 
a view of the assembled guests: groups were 
standing beside tables, overstrown with portfo- 
lios, books, and scattered engravings ; scent-bottles 
of all possible shapes, filled with all imaginable 

Vol. I.— H 
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perfumes ; maps and charts, inscribed on the mar- 
gins to " the editor of the newspaper ;" and 

porcelain inkstands and wafer-trays, evidently 
more intended for show than use. Others again 
were gathered together in little knots, the ladies 
talking of love and literature, and the gentlemen 
absorbed in political discussions; a select few 
were assembled round an upright piano, shining in 
all the glory of crimson silk and gilding, discoursing 
volubly on "the divine science." Miss Pearson 
herself was still seated on the sofa, where Eustace 
had first seen her, but Miss Caroline had departed, 
and her place was occupied by one of the three 
Miss Lawsons ; a young lady with a blue dress, red 
hair, and pinkish eyes. As neither of the fair ones 
wore flounces, there was room on the sofa for three ; 
and after a smiling and somewhat fluttered intro- 
duction to Miss Arabella Lawson, Eustace seated 
himself beside them. 

" Pa thought Mr. Brockendon had fallen in love 
with you, Mr. Smithson," said mademoiselle, as 
she leaned gracefully back on the pillow, which she 
had displaced to accommodate Eustace ; " and as 
he is no favourite of pa's, he was by no means grat- 
ified at the circumstance ; but, as ma justly re- 
marked, the old gentlemaa is such sl talker, that he 
is glad of any one who will listen to him." 

Eustace bowed his thanks for the implied com- 
pliment ; he smiled too, for since his conversation 
with the said old gentleman, his heart was light- 
ened of half its load": the voice of kindness was 
ever to him as the rushing of waters in the desert 
~it seemed to renew the energies of his nature. 

"I am quite afraid of that Mr. Brockendon," 
simpered the glowing Arabella. 

"Oh, dear me! afraid of him ?" sneered he* 
friend ; " I should as soon think of being afraid of 
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pa;-— there is nothing at all to be afraid of: do 
you think there is, Mr. Smithson ?" 

" Nothing whatever, I should conceive, madam," 
replied Eustace, warily ; he could have spoken 
more warmly, but he had already learned a lesson 
of distrust in the world's paths, and he forbore. 

u Who is that tall young lady, in the ^hite crape 
dress ?" inquired Miss La wson. 

u That is a provincial actress, who is coming 
out at one of the minor theatres, and whom pa in* 
tends to patronise : she is to sing, or recite, or 
something, to-night, when people begin to get 
tired of each other." 

* What is .her name ?" 

"I really don't know," replied the senior Miss 
Pearson, with affected consequence ; " I declined 
an introduction ; I am not partial to playere." 

After they had spent half an hour together, Miss 
Arabella Lawson and her friend voted Mr. Smith- 
son a bore ; he might do very well to report for a 
newspaper, but he was a sad drag in a drawing- 
room : did not give a single opinion on the guests, 
and wa^s actually ignorant of the difference between 
a tite a la giraffe and a coiffttred la chinoise. After 
this, there was no hope of him ; so they nodded, 
signalled, and left him, arm-in-arm, to join a 
group where a couple of young ladies, called by 
courtesy " poets," were giving their opinions of Lord 
Byron, Moore, Shelley,and a few more insignificant 
writers of the same class, with great pungency 
and point, to a set of very young men, who were 
afraid to talk themselves, and therefore delightfully 
qualified for listeners. Here Miss Pearson was at 
home, and all the readable and unreadable books 
of the nineteenth eentury were quoted from and 
disposed of: Latin and Greek phrases were sported, 
often with very peculiar pronunciation, — but go- 
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nius must be allowed to indulge its peculiarities ; 
— and all was erudition and display, until Mr. 
Dickenson lounged towards the group, and then 
the talkers subsided into silerioe, and awaited the 
mystic words of the oracle. , 

Jkist at this moment a movement took place about 
the instrument, and Mr, Pearson handed the em- 
bryo-metropolitan actress to the music-stool. Sh£ 
sang, loudly and energetically; and the ladies 
turned up their eyes, and looked sentimental ; and 
the gentlemen clapped their hands, and cried 
w bravo !" and the fair vocalist faced the company, 
and made much such a courtesy as she would have 
done had she been standing at the foot of the stage- 
lights : and then Mr. Pearson flourished his white 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, and held two fingers 
gracefiSly towards the object of all this enthusiasm, 
and led her back to her seat. Next he made the 
tour of the room, and murmured a few words in 
an under-tone, and with peculiar emphasis, to all, 
the " gentlemen connected with the press" who 
were present; and of course gracious replies were 
made on all hands, for Mr. Pearson was asking 9. 
favour in his own house, and his guests were look- 
ing forward to a good supper. In a few minutes 
the host sauntered up to the fpir actress, and seat- 
ing himself beside her, communicated some piece 
of intelligence, which made her blush even through 
her rouge, and bow most gracefully and gratefully. 
No doubt she believed, poor thing! that all* the 
u gentlemen of the press," whom she saw to-night 
in their best suitfc, and with their company faces, 
would remember, on the night of her debtlt at the 
" Queen's," or the " Coburg," that they had prom- 
ised at the soiree of Mrs. Pearson to say some- 
thing favourable of her first appearance. If she 
were so deluded by hope, however, her soi-disant 
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patron was not: he had promised to exert his in- 
terest for her, and he had now done it, — conse- 
quently his conscience was at rest; and it remained 
for the votary of Thespis and Thaiia to ascertain 
by experience the exact value of his influence. 
She sang again, and again the cognoscenti and 
the literati nodded and winked, and Mr. Pearson 
rubbed his hands, and smiled encouragingly to 
" the tall young lady in white crape," who helped 
so delightfully to amuse his guests ; and then, by 
way of encouragement, a party congregated about 
her, and talked of the wonderful powers of Mrs. 
Wood, Madame Vestris, Miss Romer, and Miss 
Sherreff; congratulating the public on the galaxy 
of talent which they possessed, and good-naturedly 
contriving to make the person whom they were 
addressing feel her own insignificance as keenly 
as possible. 

While this scene was acting by the musical 
amateurs, Mr. Dickenson was busied in explaining 
to a very young, modest, and attentive auditor of 
the male sex, his own very great condescension in 
accepting and inserting in his journal some half- 
score columns of the said auditor's fugitive poetry* 
— "It was so desirable an introduction, — so unde- 
niable an advantage." — And the listener was bow- 
ing, and blushing, and expressing himself deeply 
obliged ; and the young ladies and gentlemen who 
stood by were applying all sorts of polite and 
pretty adjectives to the name of Dickenson,— 
while Eustace remembered that Mr. Pearson had 
been equally kind and condescending in permitting 
him to write the leading articles of the news- 
paper, doubtless with as amiable and disinterested 
a feeling as that which the specious journalist was 
displaying to the highly-flattered young poet to 
whom he was speaking. Had not Mr. Brockendon 
H2 
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given him a somewhat novel view of the subject, 
so smooth and silvery were the arguments to whic& 
he now listened, that he would inevitably have left 
the house with a painfully heavy sense of obliga- 
tion to Mr. Pearson pressing upon his, heart. 

Eustace was aroused from these reflections by a 
slight bustle near the door, and saw Mrs. Pearson 
herself, all bows and smiles, welcoming with great 
apparent cordiality a gentleman of about five-and- 
thirty years of age, somewhat carelessly dressed, 
with a countenance rather intellectual than hand- 
some, and a figure which, had it not been for a 
light bend in the shoulders; would have been stri- 
kingly fine. The new and somewhat tardy guest 
bowed on his side, stiffly and almost condescend- 
ingly, to the gracious hostess : declined coffee, and 
endeavoured to make his way to an opposite sofa : 
but this was not a feat of easy accomplishment ; 
bows and smiles as continuous, and more numer- 
ous than those which he had encountered on his 
first appearance, assailed him on all sides; hands 
were extended, which he touched and relinquished ; 
heads were bent to which he bowed his own ; arid 
congratulations were uttered on his own looks and 
improved health, to which he gave short and apa- 
thetic answers. Meanwhile a buzz of "Who is 
he ?" — " who is he V ran through the younger por- 
tion of the guests, and every eye was turned, eitheF 
in curiosity or recognition on the new arrival. 
The secret was soon known to all. Eustace ap- 
pealed to Mr. Brockendon. 

" That pale, bent, taciturn man " was the reply^ 
" is well known to you by name. It is Norton, the 
novelist : he is now in the zenith of his popularity 
— * the observed of all observers.' — I have been 
intimately acquainted with him for years ; amiable 
as he is at heart, he is rendered almost misanthro^ 
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pical by the fulsome and ill-judged adulation which 
he meets with on all sides, among a certain, set of 
would-be literateurs and pedantic blue-stockings : 
he is too proud and high-minded to be flattered into 
vanity, and he is consequently irritated into disgust. 
He will require forty drops of laudanum, on his 
arrival at home to-night, to counteract the effect of 
the bows and bravoes (I speak figuratively, of 
course) of Mrs. Pearson's coterie. He is a man 
of superlative conversational powers, but I will^ 
venture to affirm that from this moment to the one 
in which he quits the house, he will give utterance 
to none but the most commonplace sentences ; 
because he is fully aware that every remark will 
be remembered, and canvassed, and quoted among 
the witlings by whom we are now elbowed. You 
must remember the fairy tale of the two sisters, 
one of whom had the gift, when she spoke, of 
scattering diamonds and pearls, and the other toads 
and serpents ? My friend Norton is so well aware 
that his auditors are anxiously waiting round him 
to collect the jewels, that he seldom opens his 
mouth, lest they should exclaim, on discovering 
that at times they gather up mere paste instead of 
gems ;— or, to bring the simile nearer home, you 
tnay nave heard Mathews, in his own inimitable 
manner, relate the anecdote of a little girl, at a 
party to which he was once invited, who stole to 
the back of his chair, and whispered in his ear, 
* Mr. Mathews, grandmamma hopes you'll be funny 
to-night P — you will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the effect of such a communication : it 
sufficed to shut the mouth of the party addressed 
for the evening. Poor Norton, when he finds him- 
self in the same situation, acts with the same wis- 
dom, and from the same feeling, — he holds his 
tongue. But did you meet him when the author 
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merges into the man — when he is AimwT/*— (and, 
if you have any curiosity, young gentleman, you 
shall shortly do so), then you would allow that 
were he more known, the popular novelist would 
be far less attractive than the welf-bred and well- 
principled gentleman. He is not finically foppish 
Uke one of the craft whom I could name, who 
wishe? not to be suspected of the high crime and 
misdemeanor of knowing the savour of vegetables, 
or the complexion of beer ; neither is he so utterly 
or affectedly underbred as another, who helps 
himself from the dish with his fork, and from the 
salt-cellar with his knife, when noble and courtly 
eyes are on him ; he affects neither of these ex- 
tremes ; such puerile conceits are wholly beneath 
a nature like his. But you asked a name, and I 
have given you a sermon: age is proverbially 

Krrulous, Mr. Smithson ; and you will, I am sure, 
ar with me, when I merely exert the privilege 
of my standing in the world." 

Eustace assured him with truth that he was 
grateful to him for the insight which he had gained 
into the character of so popular a person as Mr. 
Norton. 

Their dialogue was interrupted by a movement 
to the supper-room, and when Eustace had handed 
"the tall lady in white crape" to a seat, he re- 
marked that the interesting person of whom he had 
just been conversing with Mr. Brockendon had 
profited by the opportunity to escape. 
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CHAPTER X» 



n 



"To deny purgatory is to deny experience, 
says, a lively French writer ; * there are many 
social purgatories; I will show you two or three 
at your leisure ; %nd to begin — " 

And to begin, reader, what think you of the 
social purgatory of what are technically designated 
"morning cails?" We do not mean pleasant, 
dreamy drives from door to door, where a thun- 
dering rap from the experienced hand of your foot- 
man, and a visiting ticket from your own, exempt 
you from the littleness and ennui of the tedious ten 
minutes of an actual entrance. No, we speak of 
the unmeaning and unsatisfactory personal " call ;" 
and there is surely no species of visiting of which 
the irksomeness clings to you so long and so wea- 
rily: you pass in an instant from sunshine and 
fresh air, to a close apartment, suffocating with 
perfumes, and darkened by closed curtains or 
drawn blinds, as though sickness and suffering had 
usurped the place of cheerfulness and health; from 
the laughing gayety of nature, to the chilling retenu 
of a hostess, lethargized by the effects of the pre- 
vious night's dissipation, her thoughts probably 
wandering . to that which is to come ; your own 
spirits are instantaneously and involuntarily chilled, 
and you sink on a chair or a sofa with a dead 
weight at your heart. What ensues? Dull dis- 
cussions on the weather, the lion, the last fashion, 
or the new novel, as best suits the mood and tem- 
per of the assembled party. Much necessarily 
depends on your hostess: some ladies think it 
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necessary to put on languor with their morning, 
robes ; and these are the most insufferable of aU 
miscalled entertainers ! Who has not the misfor- 
tune to be acquainted with one of these ? woitoen 
who, like a bad watch, require good winding-up, 
and when they are wound up, will not go. This 
is one system of social penance, enhanced perhaps 
by a thbrough draught of air just in the direction 
of your fakir-like seat, where you are performing 
an ostensibly voluntary act of self-torture ; breath- 
ing perhaps a close and sickening atmosphere, 
redolent of forced perfumes, or the still more 
unwholesome scent of half- withered flowers com- 
pressed into foreign vases and china corbeiUes* 
But even this is more tolerable than to attend the 
morning orgies of some animated female " hue and 
cry," for stray characters and connexions, proper- 
ties and propensities. It is a common jest that the 
fumes of souchong and bohea disseminate scandal 
like the plague-wind ; »and yet perhaps not one 
tithe of the illiberality was ever uttered 3 over a 
tea-table that has been breathed by fair lips, ay, 
and mustached and manly ones moreover, in a 
crowded drawing-room, thronged with morning 
loungers. There is a listlessness, a desire of ex* 
citement, which must be satisfied; the orgies of 
the past night have left their tedium behind ; every 
object which promises the pastime of a moment is 
seized upon with avidity ; the dangler sneers a 
second to the ridicule of his mistress ; and the 
beauty laughs out the heart's scorn when the finger 
of her admirer points at the victim : a word, a look, 
a tone, like a spark cast on straw, kindles the inci- 
pient flame; and the game is started, and run 
down, and everyone seems to hold it a point of 
honour to be u in at the death ! w Smiles and jests 
are bandied with the most perfect good-breeding; 
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and meanwhile, the unfortunate victims of those 
smiles and jests are dispossessed of every good 
quality under heaven, though they may in reality 
boast many of them, with a velocity and detail 
which would not disgrace a steam process ! 

This digression brings us back to that which we 
were well-nigh forgetting — Lady JBlacksley's morn- 
ing room : with its pink silk curtains drawn closely 
aqross the windows to exclude the gay sunshine, 
which would willingly have shed its beams into 
the apartment; its many sofas and lounges, the 
very imbodyments of luxury and expense ; its 
recherche gauds, at once beautiful and useless ; its 
costly confusion and studied disarray; and, above 
all, the countess herself in a cap of Maradin*s 
unequalled invention, her hand resting on the uncut 
copy of a metaphysical work, and her eyes wan- 
dering from the face of her niece, who sat opposite 
to her, to the other loungers who thronged this, the 
only uninvaded apartment of her splendid mansion. 
Her ladyship's thoughts were with Weippart, 
Gunter, and M^radin ; but she scorned to let this 
be suspected, and accordingly appeared absorbed 
in the conversation which was proceeding around 
her. Lady Clara Ashburnham was, to use a 
homely but very expressive phrase, perfectly " at 
home ;" for, with the exception of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Farrington, who had been deaf for 
the last twenty years, and only made morning 
visits from habit, all the persons collected in her 
aunt's well-ordered and very becoming apartment, 
on the present occasion, were gentlemen ; some of 
whom were bidden to the ball of the following 
night, and others who- hoped to be so ere they left 
the house. Lady Farrington was busied with the 
Court Journal, and Lady Clara felt that she herself 
was looking her very best; and moreover the 
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Honourable Morton Mowbrey was at her side* 
Who has not heard of Morton Mowbrey? — the 
gay, the handsome, the well-dressed Morton Mow- 
brey ; the best rider, the best rower, and the best 
hunter at Oxford ; the highest better at Ascot and 
Newmarket; the most finished waltzer at Almack's, 
the — no, not the best scholar, not the greatest wit 
in London, — but a man cannot be every thing, and 
it is surely something to be able to ride, row, hunt, 
bet, and waltz ; and all these things the Honour- 
able Morton Mowbrey did to perfection. 

" And is Ella Jernington really such a beauty ?" 
smilingly demanded Lady Clara, as she exhibited 
on the extreme edge of an Asiatic ottoman just so 
much of a well-turned ankle as bienseance per- 
mitted ; " is she really so very, so pre-eminently 
resistless?" 

" Pretty enough to please," carelessly responded 
the gentleman ; he replied almost in a whisper, for 
the Honourable Morton Mowbrey never spoke 
above his breath when he addressed a lady: " and 
she is modest, and retiring ; never utters a sentence 
without blushing, and never blushes without re- 
minding one of a treatise on — pshaw I" 

" Poor Morton 1 he is always posed by a treatise, 
and a pamphlet gives him the spleen," said a 
lounger who had overheard Mowbray's closing 
sentence ;. "an octavo has been known to produce 
an ague-fit, and it is believed that a quarto would 
be his destruction." 

" Lovell, for mercy's sake, forbear," cried Lady 
Clara ; " I have a thousand questions to ask of 
Mowbrey, and not a moment to spare to your bit- 
ter little pleasantries ; they are like olives: good 
Frovocatives, but bad cheer of themselves ; when 
have a surfeit of amiability, your sauce piquante 
is delicious; but to-day — " 
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" You patronise sentiment, and loathe satire : — 
Well, be it 90; I am dumb. And so onward, 
Mowbrey, to the dissection of fashion's new fa- 
vourite, Bliss Jernington. You paused, if I remem- 
ber rightly, at a treatise — " 

" Insufferable !" half articulated Lady Clara. 
" And what more of this paragon, Morton ? does 
she play ? — sing? — " 

* One and both," replied her companion; "and 
each in bad time, tune, and taste. No style, no 
tact ; all raw and unfinished." 

"C'a sent la campagne, n'est-ce-pas V 9 mur- 
mured the lady, contemptuously. 

" Frightfully,'* responded the gentleman, with a 
shrug, fixing his eye steadily on the little foot 
which rested on the ottoman. 

"Dancer again demanded the querist, acting 
on the hint 

" En paysanne !" 

" Is she blue ?" 

" Awfully 1 she blushed herself into an abstruse 
discussion on style, and hinted something about a 
knowledge of Murray." 

"Better and better 1" exclaimed Lovell ; " she not 
only blindfolds Morton with an abstruse discussion, 
but feeling for him in the main, like a gentle and 
well-behaved young lady, recommends his culti- 
vating an acquaintance with Lindley Murray." 

"And next," pursued Mowbrey, disregarding 
the interruption, "she digressed to Leigh Hunt" 

" Monstrous !" ejaculated the tormentor ; " talk 
of Hunt ! a young lady offend the noble ears of 
the Honourable Morton Mowbrey, of Castle Mow- 
brey, by insinuating that he uses blacking, and 
initiates his household into the mysteries of roasted 
corn — monstrum horrendum P 
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44 Pm glad she's blue, however," drawled Lady 
Clara : " that is, if she don't write novels, and put 
one into diem ; I never could endure the idea of 
being introduced into a three-volumed work, 
boarded, and published to the world at large by 
Messieurs Cotburn and Bentley, or some other 
fashionable bookseller. Perhaps she'll contribute 
to the annuals, and write a sonnet now and then 
far the Court Journal: "we wanted a new style in 
our party. Ah, Mowbrey 1 we lost a good rally- 
ing point when Mrs. Pretinta ^Pelette went to 
study draping in Florence." 

" It was pretty evident that she never studied it 
in England," interposed Loyell ; " she was always 
too classical for my commonplace ideas : a degree 
too much h. 1'antique ; "but all doubtless ' in keep- 
ing.' I only hope that she will return to us k la 
mummy, enveloped from ankle to chin, to exhibit 
the force of contrast." 

"I always imagined that she was a great 
favourite of yours, Mr. Lovell," said the lady, 
with a slight frown. 

" As a study, par excellence, certainly : I always 
looked on her professionally, and confess myself a 
great admirer, en artiste, of her Venusian scarf of 

£uze, made of woven cobwebs, and tinted with 
j dust of a butterfly's wing : so pretty, and par- 
ticular, and pictorial ; no dark, deep, dense shades, 
but all light, and airy, and intelligible. Yes, Lady 
Clara, we did indeed lose a rallying point when 
Mrs. Pelette left us." 

"That was an unfortunate affair of poor Sir 
Harry Lysander," said Lady Clara, as if anxious 
to change the conversation ; " it was a horrid bore 
their pinning that under-bred Miss Argent on to his 
marriage certificate, and then insisting on his rusti- 
cating at Argenton Hall for two years ; poor soul ! 
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how is be to get through fourand-twenty months 
of solitude ?" 

u Not absolute solitude," whispered Mowbrey; 
u you forget his bride." 

: "And his dogs," added Henry Turfdver, a 
sporting cousin of LovelPs. 

"And his rooks," concluded Lovell himself: 
u and he may, for aught we know, turn Irving-ite, 
and cultivate a taste for cawing concerts ; how 
pretty and rural !" 

; u The rurality of Sir Harry Lysander I" echoed 
Lady Clara, with an affected laugh : " of a man 
born in Pall Mall, educated in Bond-street and 
St James's, and who never during the seasob 
breathed any air more fresh than that of the Green 
Park-nridiculous !" 

"Your ladyship was cruel there," murmured 
Morton. 

" Pshaw !" said the lady, bending her eyes on 
one of Melnotte's kid slippers; "Sir Harry was 
a mere butterfly." 

"Pauverino!" cried Lovell; "to be torn from 
your divine ladyship, to rusticate with horses and 
'squires: to listen to bad sermons from the village 
parson, and to drink bad beer with the tenants, 
faugh! — to exchange the fascinations of Lady 
Clara Ashburnham for the orations of Lady 
Lysander; to degenerate from a single man about 
town to a married man in the country; to be re* 
minded once every three days that his wife paid 
all his gambling debts, and that he is spending her 
money ; — what a delicious revolution." 

"Delicious indeed!" pursued the lady, excited 
into all the interest which was excitable in her 
fashion-seared character: "for it is well known 
that Miss Argenton is by fourteen years the 
terior of Sir Harry :— a complete emancipated old 
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maid, and penurious to a proverb I Has the family 
coach stuffed into a brown holland case, and- thle 
wheels wrapped with hay-bands ; never winds up 
her watch for fear of wearing out the works, and 
keeps her maid employed in cleaning her soiled 
gloves !" 

" De mieux en mieux P laughed Lovell ; " walks 
twice to church on a Sunday, and makes Sir Harry 
carry her pattens P 

"Alas, poor Hal! and is it come to this?* 
declaimed Mowbrey, fantastically ; " but perhaps 
the lady is pretty* — accomplished — " 

"To a marvel !" responded LovelU " nature 
sketched Miss Argenton's humanity on the canvass 
of existence with ochre and chalks: — all is coarse, 
broad, and flaunting ; do neutral tints, by my phi- 
losophy; all palpable eno^igh ;— -then for her ac- 
complishments: she beats the keys of the piano, 
and drags the unlucky chords of an old family 
harp, which is a sort of heir-bom in the house of 
Argenton, with a key that don't fit, and two broken 
pedals; and points i She has executed a mytho- 
logical piece in water-colours : old: Argenton the 
stock-brt>ker, as the mighty Jove, with a silver 
prize-cup in one hand, and a thunder-bolt in the 
other ; and herself, blooming in sky-blue drapery, 
as his cup-bearer.* 

" Exquisite V smiled Lady Clara ; " Sir Harry 
must enshrine the bijou in his dressing-room. But, 
Mowbrey, what became of De la Fine, the French 
count?" 

11 He is studying the humanities at Vienna." 

* Supplying deficiencies, like your * rallying 
point' Mrs. Pelette, Lady Clara," interposed the 
remorseless Lovell? "for my part, I always ex- 
pected that he would have had Mr. Martin ^)f 
Galway at his levee some morning, to expostulate 
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Miih him on the monstrosity of his proceedings; 
/why, I axn told, though I will not vouch for the 
veracity of my informant, that he contracted for 
all the game-cocks in the county of Kent ; wormed 
sixteen cats one week, and killed three hunters in 
attempting to clear the outer wall of the King's 
Bench,— a notable feat, by-the-way ; I'd bid a cod 
.thousand lor such a bit of horse-flesh myself 
Tturfover/' 

" Fd double your bidding, sir,* replied the young 
sportsman, gayly : " and, at this moment, I might 
venture to risk even a Utile more than that ; for to 
tell you the truth, fortune and I are just now neck 
and neck, and 'twill be a hard race it my old father 
•does not clear the course for me." 

Lfcvell laughed. 

" Pray, Mr. LoveU,", said Lady Clara, as she 
saw that her aunt was about to speak, and dreaded 
a sermon extended ad libitum, on the siij of sons 
wishing their fathers quietly removed to the next 
world, "tell me the fete of that six- weeks phoenix, 
Mr. Honorius Spencer Grenville, ' the man with 
the name,' as the witty Sir John Gray used to 
designate him. I remember that seventeen of the 
Misses Hughson were in love with him at the 
same time, when thirty-five more of them were, 
laying siege to yourself, Mowbrey, and Lysander." 

" Ha ! ha ! excellent 1" exclaimed her compan- 
ion ; " I find your ladyship is as well skilled in 
multiplication as in subtraction : nay, never frown, 
Lady Clara; but you have truly pictured a goodly 
group 1 As for Grenville, his race was soon run; 
it would not do; no fashion; all raw cash; no 
connexion, — a sort of park-paling personage, some- 
thing between the gentleman and the commoner; 
wretched spec', his town trip, for I hear that he 
makes a figure in the country. All your county 
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men should vegetate in their own soil, flourish and 
grow up green like the tops of their own turnips, 
and make speeches to the corporations of their own 
parishes : they are sure to be jostled into their real 
insignificance if they leave home. I fancy Gren- 
ville learned that lesson before he emigrated to the 
wilderness of his estate ; tried the House too, but 
that failed ; and, as a climax to his misfortunes, 
was refused Almack's, and quizzed by your lady- 
ship." 

44 And poor Miss Almeria Hughson, who chris- 
tened him the Belvidere, how 1 did she support his 
retreat ?" demanded the lady. 

" With all the philosophy of a town belle : she 
staid at home once or twice on Opera nights, for- 
swore rouge for a fortnight, and finally languished 
herself into the heart of a bilious, antiquated In- 
dian nabob, who patronises all the remaining fifty- 
one sisters mentioned by your ladyship." 

44 The very thing !" remarked Lady Clara ; " so 
now poor, good Mrs. Hughson may have a quiet 
rubber, without being so incessantly on the look- 
out for her sweet girls :— husband-hunting for nine 
daughters must truly have been the very reverse 
of a sinecure." 

, "Mrs. Lavengen was a charming woman," 
said Mowbrey ; ".their widowed aunt who spent 
the season with them before Almeria's marriage." 

44 1 never could admire," coldly remarked Lady 
Clara, as she pressed back her own ringlets 
smoothly from her forehead : 44 by-the-way, it may 
be a weakness, but I never could admire a woman 
with red hair." 

44 And green eyes," pursued Lovell ; u people, 
to be sure, were kind enough to call her hair au- 
burn, and her eyes blue ; but both your ladyship 
and myself have seen her, and are consequently 
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fully competent to judge ; your ladyship's carriage, 
i£ I mistake not, once passed near that of Mrs. 
Lavengen at the Park gate ; and I had a fifty-yard 
perspective of her in the crush-room, at the con- 
clusion of a thronged representation of La Som- 
nambule ; — I always like to be enabled to judge 
for myself." 

The cheek of the lady crimsoned slightly, and 
there was a momentary compression of the lip and 
contraction of the brow ; but it was too late for 
vengeance : Lovell had already received his ticket 
for Lady Blacksley's assembly ; nay, the countess 
would as soon have dispensed with her new ar- 
gand lamp as with Lionel Lovell, even had it been 
otherwise. As the recollection crossed Lady 
Clara's mind, and ere the cloud had quite passed 
away from her countenance, her tormentor had 
started a new victim. 

•'Apropos de sages, your ladyship said something 
about poor Sir John Gray being a wit ; too ba<f, 
by mine inheritance 1 I remember his one day 
asking me whether the tunnel under the Thames 
was not intended for the fish to suck the water 
through, to prevent their imbibing the mud." 

" Fy ! — fy ! — you are poetical in your prose, 
Lovell," said Morton Mowbrey. 

u Nay, if you doubt it, how will you credit the 
fact of his having had it in contemplation to erect 
a factory for the manufacture of sponge ; which he 
assured me, he had been told in confidence was 
composed of woollen rags? But I will spare the 
wit, Lady Clara; it suffices that you have pro- 
nounced him such." 

" I am but the world's echo ; at Lady Lionton's 
soiree he was shown up as a male blue." 

" And did Lady Clara Ashburnham really not 
unkennel the fox ?" demanded Henry Turfover. 
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. " No, for at least he had wit enough to play hi* 
.part to admiration; he said little, smiled less* 
looked absent, beat bad time to the band, and 
worked his way through the whole of his hostess's 
album." 

" Bravo, Sir John 1" cried Lovell ; " I would have 
signed away twenty broad acres only to have seen 
him for five minutes." 

" What a bore is his helpmate !" said Lady 
Clara, with a pretty shudder ; " a little shivering* 
nervous, hypochondriacal beauty, buried in Indian 
shawls, and drowned in volatile essences ; always 
thinking of prescriptions, calling in physicians, 
living on drugs, and talking of her husband !" 

At this moment, an attendant, whose tread and 
tones were soft and silvery enough for a rcourtier, 
announced the arrival of Lady Clara's carriage ; 
old Lady Farrington let fall her eyeglass, and 
looked at her watch : Lady Blacksley nodded her 
adieu, and continued the sotto voce communication 
with which she was favouring a young guardsman, 
and which had already extended to a formidable 
length ; while Lovell instantly requested to be al- 
lowed the privilege of handing her ladyship down 
Stairs. 

"I would not willingly tax your politeness,* 
was the cold reply, as the lady withdrew the hand 
which he had taken, and passing it through the 
arm of Mowbrey, carelessly bowed her parting tQ 
his friend. 

" A plague on the green eyes !" muttered Lovell, 
as they disappeared ; " but she is neither young nor 
pretty enough pour bouder." And with this com- 
fortable reflection, he shortly afterward took his 
leave. 
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CHAPTER XL 

On the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, and 
about two miles from town, on the right-hand side of 
the road, stood d. very old, very dingy, and very 
dull red brick house. There was the affectation 
of a lawn and shrubbery before and on either side 
of it, and the ghost of a garden behind. The lawn 
terminated in a tall iron pallisading, and a heavy 
iron gate. A libel on a carriage-drive ran in a 
circle, making a round O of dusty-looking turf, 
just under the two windows which flanked the doo* 
of entrance, and producing very awkward-looking 
corners on the other side of the gravelled sweep, 
which was itself enriched by a goodly crop of 
rank, waving grass, groundsel, and field-daisies. 
Curtains of dare green moreen fell in deep fes- 
toons over windows already obscured by dust and 
neglect; and bilious-leaved geraniums served to 
exclude from the lower panes the little light which 
might have wished to intrude into the apartments 
wherein they barely made darkness visible. The 
room on the right-hand side of the entrance was 
dimly lighted by a small lamp of ground glass, on the 
evening of a cheerless day in April ; a day which 
had been more prolific of tears than smiles, and 
was succeeded by an evening even more chilly 
than is usual in that month ; a small, feeble, cheer- 
less fire burned in the narrow grate, and beside it 
sat a yenerable-looking woman, dressed in the 
fashion of the last century, with sharp and strongly- 
defined features, which betokened more shrewd- 
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ness than amiability. In her hand she held a 
carved tortoise-shell snuff-box, and a huge ball of 
knitting worsted ; and her eyes were steadily, and 
somewhat sternly fixed on a portrait which hung 
before her. It was that of a young and very 
handsome woman ; a face of melancholy beauty, 
such as the fancy sometimes engenders in our 
dreams: a loveliness which tells of the heart's sor- 
row, and wins pity while it challenges admiration* 
Now it perhaps struck more sadly on the eye 
than when it first left the easel of the artist, for it 
was slightly imbro\yned by smoke, and looked as 
though the spirit of the place had breathed upon it, 
and deepened its shades. The room had another 
occupant: a young, girl of eighteen, who was 
Seated close beside the lamp, busily employed on a 
piece of rich and elatwrate embroidery. Her long 
dark hair fell over her face as she leaned above 
her task, plying her needle with a precision and 
lieadiness worthy of a more mature age* They 
9at for a time in silence, a long time ; and during 
the whole of it, the eyes of the matron did not 
move from the portrait, nor those of her compan- 
ion stray from the cambric. There was a gloom, 
acheerlessness in the whole apartment, which had 
in it something inexpressibly depressing : the heavy, 
high-backed chairs, the clumsy, inconvenient table, 
the narrow sideboard on which stood a silent time- 
piece, with a huge family Bible beside it, all were 
of mahogany, perfectly blackened by time. At 
intervals a few cinders fell through the. grate, and 
each started at the sound, but as instantly relapsed 
into their former attitude of absorption. At length 
the glance of the elder lady was withdrawn from 
the fair face which she had been so long contem* 
plating, and she spoke in a low, subdued tone, 
which suited well with the melancholy of the seen* 
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'and hour; her words appeared to cost her an 
effort, and she uttered them slowly and thought- 
fully, like one who had pondered long ere she re^ 
solved to break the silence of the place. 

44 Agnes Davenel," she said, and the young girl 
raised her head, shook back the long curls from her 
forehead, and turned towards her. Surely she 1 
was — and yet it cotdd not be— =-the original of the 
picture ; there was the same large, dark, melan- 
choly eye, the same delicate outline, the same 
straight Grecian nose, and exquisitely cut mouth ; 
but the female in the portrait was her senior ii\ 
years, and, perhaps, slightly her inferior in beauty. 

44 Agnes Davenel, will your task be completed 
at the appointed time t* ^ 

44 I fear to trust myself with the-question, madam ; 
and I have yet two days." 

44 Two days 1" echoed the matron, sadly ; " and 
perhaps, Agnes, the garment on which you are ex- 
hausting your time, your patience, and what is of 
infinitely more value to you than either, your pre- 
cious eyesight, may be worn but as many hour*. 
Agnes, it is hard, very hard, that these things 
should be." 

44 And yet," murmured the maiden, " so high a 
remuneration may well reconcile me to the exer- 
tion which the work demands; you know, madam, 
I am promised payment on its delivery." 

The old lady sighed. 

41 It must surely be a wedding garment," pur- 
sued the speaker with a sweet smile : " for I can- 
not otherwise reconcile to myself the anxious 
interest which was taken in its beauty by the fair 
creature for whom it is intended : so lively were 
her inquiries, so animated and numerous her sug- 
gestions, that I almost became imbued with a por- 
tion of the same spirit ; and I felt while I returned 
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homeward as though the work would have been 
Jbut an hour's task." 

" Agnes, my child, you talk like one who knows 
indeed but little of the frivolity of your sex ; you 
have yet to learn that the shape, and colour, and 
fashion of a dress, can be made a subject of hap- 
piness, or a theme of discontent : it is well that you 
know nothing of these things ; for, my poor girl, 
you have few of them on which to speculate : it 
may indeed, as you say, be a marriage garment, 
on which you are exerting the industry to which I 
am little less indebted than yourself, and, it were 
well that it should be so, for the next raiment 
which you may be called upon to prepare will 
probably be a shroud." 

" My dear madam !" Agnes laid her work upon 
the table, and looked anxiously at her companion. 

" Yes, Agnes," pursued the matron : " I feel 
that this world and I have little left in common, 
and that we shall soon part company : do not look 
so deprecatingly on me, my child ; my pilgrimage 
on earth has been a long and a weary one ; I 
would not give up one atom of the affection which 
is yet left to me, to gain years of existence. For 
myself, I shall rejoice to lay down my burthen, 
and be at rest: but when I think of you, Agnes; 
of your youth, your destitution,— of the million 
wants, and difficulties, and snares of the world ; 
then, indeed, bitter as the closing years of my ex- 
istence have been, I could yet almost wish them 
Frolonged. But I am wrong to talk thus, Agnes ; 
trust that there is yet one left to you on earth, 
who will cherish you with all the love that I have 
felt, and with twenty-fold the power which I have 
possessed to make that love valuable." 

" None can ever be so valuable to me on earth I" 
murmured the fair girl; she spoke slowly and 
( sadly, for her heart was wrung. 
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* I thank you from my soul, Agnes ;— my own * 
poor, orphan child I I have owed you more tender- 
ness than it has been in my nature to bestow. 
Some day I shall relieve my heart, and tell you a 
tale : And wherefore not now ? I may be wrong 
to defer it, even for an hour ; my years and my 
miseries should have taught me never to delay 
until the morrow that which may be done ere the 
sun has set. Cast aside that task of vanity, Ag- 
nes; your eye must be fixed on the sweet, sad 
portrait of your mother, for it is of her that I am 
about to speak — of my fair and martyred child, 
my sainted Ellen. Well is it that there is another 
world where all is blessedness*— well, both for the 
broken-hearted one, and for. those who let her die 
unforgiven>and unwept." 

" And did she indeed so die Y" demanded Agnes, 
looking up from the low stool on which she had 
seated herself at the feet of her grandmother. 

"She did T said the old lady, hoarsely ; "she, 
an only child, a fair girl, beautiful and gentle ; 
breathing nothing but peace and tenderness ; iniw> 
cent and lovely : but it is not thus that I must 
commence my task. Agnes, extinguish the lamp ; 
if I am the cause of wasted time to you, my child, 
it is all that we can afford to waste ; and my words 
will reach your heart as easily by the flickering 
fire-light as by the glare of torches. To me the 
pang of giving them utterance will be lessened, 
for as I have thought of these things in the night- 
watches, when you have been sleeping the deep 
sleep of innocence beside me, I have sometimes 
fejt as though to the darkness I was indebted for 
the preservation of my reason. Life has a thou-1 7 ^ 
sand trials, which the world pours forth from thfef 
phial of its bitterness, unrelentingly yid lavishly;! 
the cares of earth fall heavily upon the spirit, and 
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crush it : but, save for one evil only, all have their 
remedy :. we may recover from sickness ; we may 
retrieve our broken fortunes; we may learn to 
dry our tears when death has swept away our 
loved ones; we may spurn the contempt of the 
haughty, and smile atlhe contumely of the proud ; 
but there is one arrow, which, when it has been 
driven into the heart, can never be again drawn 
forth: its point is poisoned, its iron corroded, its 
shaft unfeathered, and from this there is no es- 
cape : Agnes, it is in~ mine ; the barbed arrow of 
self-reproach !— day and night it withers me : it 
looks in with the light thrbugh my narrow window, 
and it is seated in the darkness by my poverty- 
steeped hearth ; it has a voice in the silence, and 
I hear its ceaseless tauntings in the laughter of the 
crowded streets. Surely it is branded on my 
brow, for to, me every stranger-eye appears to see 
it written there." 

"Madam — Mrs. Sydenham," almost shrieked 
Agnes, terrified at the rigidity which was stealing 
over the featuresNof her companion. 

u Agnes, bear with me" said the matron : " the 
memories of the past are to my heart like the night- 
mare to a sleeper : they weigh me down, and sub- 
due me ; I cannot shake off their baneful influence, 
but I can contend with it ; I can, and I will, my 
child ; reach me yon glass of water ; after all 
which I have endured, all which I still endure, I 
must not shrink from this trial." 

Agnes rose, and with a trembling hand placed 

the glass within reach of her excited relative ; and 

then seating herself again at the feet of the old 

lady, she shook back her raven curls, and with a 

\ beating heart, awaited the promised narrative. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

u Agnes, when I married, your grandfather, 
Horace Sydenham, he was one of the first mer- 
chants in the city of London. We commenced 
life with high hopes, devoted hearts, and a splen- 
did income. There was not a cloud on our 
worldly horizon, not a dread of evil to darken our 
spirits. My husband was a man of prepossessing 
manners, handsome exterior, and high breeding : 
for myself, I shall only say, that he saw and loved 
me before he knew that I could add any thing to 
his princely fortune, and that doubtless he loved 
me not the less "that I brought a large increase to 
our worldly means. Not a wish to which, in the 
recklessness and buoyancy of my heart, I gave 
utterance, but was granted almost as soon as it 
was formed: I could not imagine wretchedness, 
for I ha^ never seen it ; and as for poverty, though 
I often read, and sometimes heard of it, I never 
learned to comprehend, in those unreflecting and 
heedless years of profusion and excess, its real 
nature and its possible extent; like the French 

!)rincess, who wondered how the people could be 
bols enough to die of famine, and declared that 
she herself would live upon bread and vegetables 
rather than do so ; if I ever thought for five con- 
secutive minutes on the subject, it was to feel 
astonishment that they did not make better ar- 
rangements than to be in want of money ; and tf 
the case came within my own power, to send them 
whatever sum I chanced to have about me, with a 
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cold counsel to be more judicious in future. Agnes, 
my child, should it ever be in your power, and (for 
the ways of Providence are inscrutable) who shall 
venture to say that such shall never be.? should it 
ever be ln r your power to stretch out a helping 
hand to the famishing and the needy, in that hour 
remember that the mere casting from you of that 
which you do not miss, and of which you know not 
the value, does not constitute charity ; and that 
there are times when a soft word and a kind smile 
give more comfort to the soul, than lavished gold 
can purchase for the body. In my youth, I was 
ignorant of this ; you, I feel and know, have long 
been aware that kindness, even where there is 
nothing more tangible to bestow, can call forth the 
blessings of the afflicted. Mdy they be answered 
on your head, my fair girl ; for no word, save in 

Sntleness, has ever yet issued from your lips ! 
it I digress \ I cling like a frightened child to all 
which may delay the punishment that my own 
feults have entailed on me. I became a mother: 
I shall pass lightly over the rapture with which I 

faced my infant Horace in the arms of his father ; 
canfiot bear the retrospect ; for in a few short 
months I had no longer a son— n The old lady 
paused for a moment, and then continued deject* 
edly — * Then, Agnes, in that trial, I felt for the 
first time that there were sorrows from .which gold 
eould not purchase exemption ; that there was an- 
guish which laughed luxury to scorn, and ban- 
\ queted with pomp ; it was a bitter lesson, and one 
which I did not forget. I had never seen death 
before; cold, uncompromising, relentless death: 
In vain I screamed to my boy in my unrighteous 
JJride of heart, in my impious unbendingness of 
spirit; he answered me no more; I pressed hit 
cold lips, and clasped his nerveless hands, but he 
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returned not my caress ; the grave had claimed 
my boy, my only one ; and I was long ere I bent 
humbly to the dispensation of that Mighty Power 
which had recalled him to itself. Again and again * 
was I a parent ; and yet, in the tenth year of my 
wedded life, I was still childless. But I had learned 
to bow to the stroke, if not without deep and pain- 
ful suffering, at least without wild and unholy 
violence ; and Heaven, satisfied with my submis- 
sion, at length spared jo me, in its mercy, a cherub 
girl; little dreamed I, when she nestled on my 
heart, and my arms were folded about her, that I 
should myself be her destroyer 1" 

There was the silence of a moment ; and then 
Mrs. Sydenham put her lips to the water which 
Agnes held towards her, and after a struggle, re- 
sumed her narrative. " She brightened in beauty 
as she grew in years : ' we loved her with a sur- 

Cssing love ; and she was affectionate as she was 
autiful. To a manner gentle and subdued, she 
joined talents and aptitude beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. When she had reached her twelfth 
year, the axe was laid to the root of our prosperity ; 
a wide and weighty speculation, in which my hus- 
band had engaged, utterly failed. We sank under 
the blow for a time, but at length we awoke from 
our lethargy of sorrow, and looked steadily on the 
evil which had overtaken us. We were stunned, 
but not smitten : we had yet enough for comfort, 
— we had yet our child— and we felt that we owed 
it to her to make new efforts to win back fortune 
to our threshold. We did strive, Agnes ; by night 
.we devised, and by day we acted; but Sydenham . 
wasted beneath the trial. Too soon I saw that M 
had' lost the searchingness of intellect, and the 
steadiness of purpose, which in him had been pe- 
culiarly marked ; he talked at times almost inco- 
K2 
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herentJy, and chid me for what he called my par- 
simonious tendency ; and at others he wept like a 
child, and told me that he had a presentiment of 
ruin and disgrace. In vain I reasoned with him 
during these paroxysms of depression ; in vain I 
insisted that the idea of ruin was an idle phantom 
of his own overcharged brain, and that disgrace 
was impossible to a man of his organization and 
principles : the feeling sat like ah incubus on his 
spirit, and he withered beneath its influence* At 
length the bolt fell: one day he complained of 
Weariness, and threw himself on a sofa ; I caused 
the room to be darkened, and laid a light covering 
over his face : and with Ellen beside me, I seated 
myself at the far corner of the apartment ; we sat 
there long and silently: and then, with hearts 
lightened by the refreshing promise of his quiet 
sleep, we conversed gently in whispers, lest we 
should awaken him. — Agnes," continued the oty 
lady, in an abrupt and startling tone, u we might " 
have shouted in his ear the words we had to utter ?, 
we might have shrieked out our hopes and our 
fears aloud, and we could not have broken (lis rest. 
■*— he slept the sleep from which none awaken io 
this world — the slumber which is dreamless — he 
was dead ! , 

"Time has thrown a softening veil over the 
agonies of that period," continued Mrs. Sydenhani, 
alter a brief silence, " which I dare not farther * 
raise. I hoped, — I believe I was even impious 
enough to pray that I might not survive the blow \ 
but my prayer was an unholy one, and in mercy 
remained unanswered ; for in my selfish sorrow t 
had forgotten the orphan girl whom I should have 
left alone and unprotected, — sometimes I think,* 
pursued the childless mother, "that the world 
would have been less cruel than myself ; that it 
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would have spared to her the suffering which I 
inflicted, and delayed the death which in my hard* 
ness of heart I was the means of hastening! Agnes, 
when the fate of your grandfather became fcnown, 
We were not left to solitary grief-^we were the 
centre of a crowd — I see you smile through your 
tears, my child, but you misconceive my meaning, 
from the bitter garb in which I have clothed it : we 
were the centre of a crowd— a crowd of claimants, 
all clamorous and uncompromising — but why do 
I talk of uncompromising? with whom, or for 
what were they to compromise ? with two ruined, 
heart-broken women — a widow, and an orphan* 
I gave them all we had, Agnes, save the Bible 
« which is beside you, and a miniaturfe portrait of 
jay husband : they valued neither the one nor the 
'other ; but to me they were precious beyond all 
„ price ! I sat in the midst of my devastated home, 
With Ellen beside me, and never shed a tear. 
When they had taken all we had, they left us to 
our sorrows; but even then I did not weep; I 
•looked up to my child With a bursting heart, and 
Jbade her hope. — I said it in the bitterness of my 
80ul, and I was rebuked by her innocent and un- 
• suspicious reply. She taught me, by the mild and 
-earnest piety of her answer, that even then we 
.were hot beyond hope. I reminded her that we 
were penniless, and without a home ; that the little 

Eroperty which had been left at her father's death 
ad been inadequate to repair the ravages which 
his last ruinous speculation had made in his affairs : 
how inadequate, we had already experienced 1 I 
detailed to her with the calm and unflinching pre- 
cision of despair, every miserable minutiae of our 
situation — I told her that I had not a connexion in 
England— that we had no friends, she already 
knew ; for with our fallen fortunes, our acquaint- 
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ance had deserted us — and yet she smiled, and 
talked to me of a trust beyond this world ; and 
finally roused me to exertion. I discovered by 
accident that we had still one straw floating past 
us, to which to cling — the hope was indeed a feeble 
one, but, nevertheless, I grasped it with avidity. 
Your grandfather had, as a last effort, partly 
freighted a merchant vessel to the South Seas : it 
was a hazardous venture, but like the desperate 
gamester, who perils all on his one remaining 
throw, my husband had risked every pound which 
he yet possessed in the world, and could strictly 
call his own, in this last speculation. Agnes, that 
vessel had been gone long, very long — months 
more than were needed for her voyage, and still 
no tidings had been heard of her; yet, in the ex- 
tremity of my misery, I clung to this wild hope : I 
knelt and prayed, that, improbable of completion 
as it appeared to our finite minds, it might yet be 
realized for my child's sake — my prayer was 
heard and answered. Ere many days had passed 
I received a letter— the vessel had arrived : she 
had made a prosperous, although dangerous and 
tedious voyage, and we were no longer beggars." 

Agnes raised her large lustrous eyes to Heaven, 
and uttered a deep ejaculation of thanksgiving : to 
her excited feelings, the narrative had all the effect 
of passing events; and she almost seemed, at the 
moment, to have herself escaped from destitution 
and wretchedness. 

"Though we were reserved from immediate 
want," thus continued Mrs. Sydenham, "we 
were, nevertheless, far from being ensured from it 1 ; 
there were some few debts which had been con- 
tracted in the household, among a class of people 
ill-calculated to bear the loss which their non-pay- 
ment would have entailed. Small sums inch- 
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vktuallyv which, nevertheless, collectively drew 
heavily on my slender resources : more important, 
because deeper involvements I was unwillingly 
obliged to leave unremedied : for I did not possess 
sufficient funds to discharge them, even had I 
utterly beggared myself* and, what was more 
bitter still, my child. We had to seek a new 
home, and wfe found one, unpretending and hum- 
ble, as best suited our altered fortunes : we were 
among strangers, but for a time we were every 
thing to each other ; and we heeded not that we 
were coldly passed by in our quiet walks. Agnes, 
I approach rapidly to the most painful portion of 
my tale. I have said that for a time we were every 
thing to each other : and during that period, how 
often, as I remembered our former affluence, did I 
not look on the beautiful face of your mother, and 
in the vanity and weakness of my heart, build up 
an airy castle of future fortune through her means : 
such beauty perhaps might almost have excused 
my selfish aspirations, had I erred no farther ; but 
I indulged in these visions until I began to imagine 
their realization to be rather a certainty than a 
chance: and I was confirmed in the belief, by the 
gaze of admiration which everywhere followed my 
lovely child, as I leaned proudly on her arm ; while 
riie, utterly unconscious or regardless of the atten- 
tion which she attracted, sought onty to amuse and 
to support me. Agnes, I hoped for ^ time, but at 
length I determined, that she should be won only by 
greatness or by gold : I forgot that she had a heart ; 
or, if indeed I remembered it, 1 did not tfie more 
relax in my resolve. During this period, the 
orphan son of one who had been my dearest friend, 
returned from Jamaica ; he was a lieutenant in the 
navy: high-spirited, open-hearted, and ardent 
AD the most heavy of our misfortunes had fallen 
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on us since bis departure ; but Henry Davenel was 
not to be changed by adverse fortune, nor the 
world's frowns. His vessel had been on a three 
years' cruise ; and he had some difficulty in tracing 
us to our humble home ; but he persisted, for he 
felt that to suffer the difficulty of the search to 
overcome him, would be at once to rank himself 
among the heartless crowd who had fallen fronf us 
on all sides. Your father found us, Agnes ; I was 
unchanged, but such was not the case with Ellen : 
I saw at once that he was overwhelmed by her 
loveliness, but I only looked on him with a scorn- 
ful smile, for I had other views for my child. 
Henry Davenel depended on his profession for 
the means of existence ; and I almost laughed in 
the pride of my spirit at his presumption in think- 
ing of my beautiful and highly-destined Ellen. 
You may wonder at such weakness in one of 
broken fortune, and I can now wonder at it my- 
self; but remember, that I had been living in a 
state of mental excitement for many months ; and 
that the conviction had grown on me, that my fond- 
est visions would be imbodied. Nevertheless, the 
society of your father was so delightful to me in 
our seclusion ; his manly and generous friendship 
was such an oasis in the desert of cold hearts by 
which we were surrounded, that I could not forego 
it, at whatevef risk to her who should have been 
my first thought. I did not forego it— day after 
day Henry Davenel was our guest, he was with 
us in our morning walks, and beside our evening 
hearth) tome he was tender and attentive as a 
son, while to Ellen he was more, far more than any 
brother could have been. They read, and painted 
together ; and sometimes he sat beside the instru- 
ment, and listened to her sweet voice as she 
accompanied it; while at other times he would 
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take up his guitar, and gayly sing to us the melo* 
dies of Italy and Spain. Surely my selfishness 
must have been more than mortal ; or my infatu- 
ation beyond all parallel ! It must have been — it 
was— 99 Mrs. Sydenham silently veiled her eyes 
with her hands for a moment, and then continued 
with forced composure. 

" Your mother was attacked by fever — on the 
third day I was told that human help was vain — 
never shall I forget that moment: I clung to 
Davenel in the phrensy of my despair, and bade him 
save my child, for that all others had abandoned 
us. He heard my appeal, and, under Heaven, he 
answered it : he was unwearying and unsubdued ; 
he shrank from associating Ellen with the idea of 
death, and he would not admit the possibility of 
such an event; he appeared all-sufficient; he 
thought, he acted for all around him ; and while I 
sat uselessly in the stupor of wretchedness, or 
shrieked out my impotent and maddened misery 
beside the bed of my unconscious child ; he sup- 
plied my place, and was ever ready to soothe and 
to allay her sufferings. She recovered; on his 
arm she leaned to breathe once more the pure air, 
and to bask in the glorious sunshine ; and when, 
overpowered by the fatigue consequent on her 
'weakness, she lay for hours on the sofa in our 
quiet parlour, he told her tales of foreign lands, or 
read to her, to cheat her convalescence of its mono- 
tony. Will any marvel, that with returning strength 
grew a deep love for Henry Davenel in the breast 
of Ellen ? I saw, I knew that such was the case ; 
but when the dread of losing her had passed away, 
my old thoughts, and speculations, and resolutions 
returned ; yet I dared not then impart them to her ; 
the blossom had but just raised its head after the 
sweeping by of the blast, and I felt that one rude 
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breath, at such a time, would scattefr it. Thjas did 1 
reconcile to myself the cruelty of suffering them to 
spend day after day in the society of each other ; to 
be alone together for hours ; to read from the same 
book, and to become dependent on each other for 
their pleasures and their amusements. Agnes, 
bitterly have I expiated my error I From this 
dream of peace and affection we were awakened 
by a summons to Davenel to rejoin his vessel, 
which was about once more to leave England for 
the coast of Africa : the lip of your father quivered 
as he read the letter ; he looked towards Ellen, who 
had become deadly pale at the sight of bis emotion ; 
then he smiled, but it was sadly and with effort, as 
forcing himself to effect a composure which he did 
not feel, he once more read the letter aloud : a 
scream, wild and piercing, burst from your mother, 
and she fell to the ground lifeless : a pang smote 

2x>n my heart, as we raised her up, and bid her, 
1 unconscious as she was, on a sofa ; but I would 
not suffer myself to be hurled down from my 
visionary height, evenr by this demonstration of 
deep and devoted affection ; with a cold eye and a 
stern tone, I desired Davenel to leave the room, but 
he hesitated to obey me : I persisted, and he en- 
deavoured to reason me out of my obduracy f 
miserable man I he knew me not even then.— The 
vehemence of my passion aroused Ellen from her 
torpor ; she unclosed her eyes, and rose from her 
recumbent position : she stretched forth her arms, 
but, for the first time, they were not stretched forth 
to me — and in the next moment, she was resting 
on the heart of Davenel ! I have often wondered 
since, that the passion of that instant did not suffo- 
cate me : I felt that the rock on which I had built 
up my hope was sliding from beneath my feet* 
yet, with the uncompromising cruelty of selfish* 
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«&ss, I resolved never to yield. I assailed them 
with reproaches, but they only clung the more 
closely to each other; I overwhelmed them with 
arguments, but they listened with the respectful 
silence of determined affection, and bore with the 
violence to which they would not bow. I had 
reserved one threat which I knew would shake the 
soul of Ellen to its depths ; I scarcely believe, even 
now, that I meant to utter it, but in my vehemence 
it was uttered I swore that if she persisted in her 
disobedience, I would never see her more ; that I 
would spurn her from my home and from my heart $ 
and that I would' die unforgiving, as I had lived. 

" It was a fearful vow, Agnes," continued the 
old lady, as a cold shudder crept through the veins 
of the attentive girl, " fearful in its conception, and 
ill-fitted to the lips of a Christian mother,, and one 
who loved her child ; but in the excitement of the 
moment, when Ellen clung to my knees, and al- 
most shrieked in her agony, as she besought me to 
revoke that vow, I only breathed it- more sternly. 
In vain she reminded me of all that Davenel had 
been to us ; to me a son and a protector, to herself 
a brother and a nurse ; I scoffed at her tears, and 
told her all that I had resolved : I saw the proud 
blood mount to her brow, and she instantly rose 
from her knees. While she thought that the mere 
dread of parting from her influenced my violence, 
she only loved me the more amid her suffering : 
but when she found that I sought to make a traffic 
of her beauty ; that, even by my own confession, I 
could coldly resign her to dotard rank, or worth- 
less riches, needless of all besides, if my ambition 
or my avarice could be satisfied ; then she taught 
me that I was un worth/ of such a child. She did 
not reproach me ; words of bitterness would have 
died on her gentle lips; she only turned to Davenel, 

Vol. L — L 
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and exclaiming faintly, 'Save me from such a 
fate I' flung herself upon his breast. He would 
have led her away on the instant ; nor should I, 
trembling as I was with mingled rage and disap- 
pointment,, have stretched forth a hand to detain 
her ; but Ellen paused at the door of the apart- 
ment: « Mother P she said, — I can repeat her very 
words, for they are seared into my brain ! — ' Mo- 
ther 1-^-we have mistaken each other, and I am 
indeed an orphan ; yet say that you revoke those 
dreadful words, say that you know not what you 
uttered, that you sought not to degrade your only 
child by such a hateful — no ! no ! — you could not 
mean it.' — Agnes, that you may not hate me for the 
remainder of my days, I spare you my reply : suf- 
fice it that your father carried her senseless from 
the ro6m, and having procured a coach, entered it 
with our solitary servant, and conveyed your un- 
fortunate mother to the house of a female relative 
of his own. On the return of my weeping at- 
tendant, I made no inquiries : I asked not if Ellen 
were alive or dead ; I think that for the remainder 
of that day I was wholly indifferent to her fate. 
On the second morning after her departure I re- 
ceived a letter : I turned to the signature ; it was 
Ellen Davenel: I burst into a laugh of bitterness, 
and cast the. outpourings of her affection into the 
flame." 

Again Mrs. Sydenham paused; the tears of 
Agnes were flowing freely, but her grandmother 
knew not how to weep; spirit- wrung, and wretched, 
she sat for a few moments with her eyes fixed on 
the dying embers of their scanty fire, ere she could 
command sufficient composure to proceed with 
her narrative, which she aid at length, slowly and 
feebly. 

* The kind-hearted female who had accompanied 
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Ellen and Davenel on their departure from my 
wretched home, despite my frowns and menaces, 
would at times talk to me of my child ; and within 
a week, I heard that Davenel had left her to join 
his ship ; dare I tell you, Agnes, that I heard it 
with joy ! She had then no one to comfort her ; 
she was suffering, how bitterly I could judge too 
well by the step which she had taken ; and she 
was suffering alone : she could not pity my lone- 
liness, for like me she had none leu to love her 
now ; we were equals in misery ! She had over- 
thrown my visions of happiness, and her own had 
vanished, perhaps for ever. Twice she came to 
my door, but it was shut against her : I had made 
a vow, and with wretched sophistry I persuaded 
myself that its impious observance was a virtue ; I 
would not suffer my own heart to prove to me that I 
was only cherishing a deadly revenge. A miser- 
able year passed by ; and with blind presumption I 
entered the house of prayer week after week, and 
carried even to the footstool of my Creator an 
undying enmity : it is said, Agnes, that the dearest 
friends make the most implacable enemies ; and 
surely it must be so ; in my own case it was. I 
had loved your mother with an absorbing love, 
until the unworthy thought of self, the weak re- 
pining for past luxuries, and the desire to repossess 
them, mingled with my heart's current, and pol- 
luted its stream. A second year had almost worn 
away, when I was told that my wretched child 
had no longer a husband ; and that you, Agnes, 
whose birth had taken place without having shaken 
my stern spirit, that you were an orphan. For a 
time I was stunned by the intelligence ; but even 
when I fully comprehended the extent of her misfor- 
tune, I repeated to myself my vow ! — my vow I 
and more, I abided by it. Yes I I almost gloated 
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over the fulness of my revenge, and would not 
lessen it one iota though it were to save my only 
child. — Another month,* continued the old lady 
rapidly, as though she feared the failure of her reso- 
lution, "another month and I had no child; my 
vengeance, measureless as it was motiveless, wa» 
at length appeased ; and I was the veriest wretch 
that ever breathed the breath of life ; I flew to the 
bed of death : I clasped the senseless corse with a 
tenderness which would have been to my living 
Ellen beyond all other blessings : but it now availed 
her nothing ; one thing only I did which may save 
me from your hatred, Agnes ; I swore on my bent 
knees beside your mother's death-couch, to cherish 
her infant child ; to share with her my last loaf 
and my last cup of water ; and amid poverty and 
wretchedness I have kept my vow P 

" You have indeed kept it, my revered grand- 
mother !* exclaimed Agnes, sinking at the feet of 
the repentant and soul-stricken old lady ; who, with 
a convulsive effort, folded her arms about the 
weeping girl, and buried her face upon her shoulder. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

To enjoy perfectly the prospect of a ball, we 
* should be always young, always handsome, and 
always light-hearted: young, that we may not 
have lost the elasticity of hope j. handsome, that 
we may still possess the excitement of vanity ; and 
light-hearted, that no thought of past or passing 
annoyance may throw its cold, blank cloud over 
the horizon of present pleasure. There are ft 
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thousand associations of light and beauty which 
we lose as we advance in years ; a thousand bright 
visions from which we awaken after the expe- 
rience of three or four seasons : palpitations yield 
to placidity, bright eyes become less attractive than 
recherche suppers ; and sweet tones are unable to 
compete with champaign punch ; a pretty ankle 
fades before an ecarte table ; and a fine figure is 
out-rivalled by a long purse. Pleasant days of 
youth ! when the world takes a tint from the san- 
guine heart, which bounds to mingle in its crowd : 
when every smile is trusted, and every profession 
is credited. ; when kindness is paid back seven- 
fold ; and the effect enjoyed without one misgiving 
as to the cause 1 Pity that we cannot be always 
young ; and gambol through existence like a child 
in a flower-garden ; lingering where we list, cull- 
ing the brightest flowers, and scattering the weeds 
to the winds to take fresh root where they may I 
But these are not the reflections with which to 
enter an assembly in London ; these are not the 
feelings with which to stand shivering for twenty 
minutes on a staircase ; surrounded by draughts 
and dowagers, powdered lackeys and pouting 
debutantes ; victimized between blonde and ba- 
vardage; expending at once time, temper, and 
small-talk ; deafened by energetic applications to 
the knocker ; and wearied by the monotonous 
repetition of familiar or uninteresting announce- 
ments. These miseries are unnumbered^in the 
anticipating day-dream of uninitiated beauty, who 
pants for the happy moment when her satin slipper 
may alight on the carpeted hall, and deems that at 
that delicious instant her triumphs are to begin. 
Yet these are, nevertheless, the purgatorial trials 
which precede the • paradise (?) of a town rout ; 
these are the perils deprecated by the belle of 
L2 
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high taste and slender means, and loved by the 
modiste of high taste and high charges. 

On the night of Lady Blacksley's ball, her fair 
niece escaped equally the Scylla of the breezy 
hall, and the Charybdis of the crowded staircase : 
the exhaustion of her bland smiles, and the dis- 
arrangement of her blonde dress ; she was seated 
in as pretty a little temple as ever enshrined mortal 
goddess, breathing the sweet breath of the choicest 
exotics, within the shade of a drapery of pale rose- 
coloured silk, under a lamp, whose light fell softly 
about her like moonlight ; she had Sowers in her 
bosom, and diamonds upon her brow: she was the 
oueen of the revel ; and sh&had a host of little 
fancies sporting about her brain, of future profu- 
sion, and luxury, and triumph ; which gave un- 
wonted animation to her eye, as it travelled over 
Ae many groups which were scattered through 
tne countess's spacious rooms. Colinetwas soft 
in the distance, flatterers were near her ; her mirror 
had told her a pleasant tale that night, of which 
these voluble triflers were the agreeable echoes ; 
and, in short, Lady Clara Ashburnham had not 
looked so well — at least she had reason to think so 
—for the last ten seasons. " Ten seasons !" we 
hear some scornful young beauty exclaim, who is 
looking forward to her second period of delusion 
and delight. Yes, even so : Ladjr Clara had al- 
ready trodden the gay round untd she had over- 
come its giddiness : but French lamps, and French 
tulle, and French manners, and French dances, 
have been most resuscitatory in their effects on the 
modern antiques of our London drawing-rooms. 
Lady Clara did look well, for she had neither 
spared the earl's note-case, nor the patience of 
her woman ; she looked well, for she had thirty 
thousand per annum in perspective, and a very be- 
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coming dress in possession: the noble lord her 
father had declared his perfect satisfaction with 
her appearance ; and the noble lord her brother 
had decided thatf he really believed sh6 had still a 
chance of getting married after all. 

The rooms filled rapidly, and the bowery recess 
wherein Lady Clara nad enshrined herself was 
soon occupied by a select party of her immediate 
fiiends : Mrs. Tenterton, the wife of a right hon- 
ourable diplomatist, and her five daughters (to 
whom Laay Blacksley's niece was always particu- 
larly civil, as they were capital foils), were among 
the number; her aunt's half-sister, Lady Leslie 
Barnington, whose husband preferred claret to 
Colinet, and an entremet to an entrechat, was cha- 
peroning, or rather countenancing Lady Clara; 
and being the junior, by five or six years, was re- 
ceiving her countenance in return. Lady Clara, 
who possessed excellent generalship, had deter- 
mined on not dancing for the first hour, in order 
that she might wear out the evening becomingly : 
the several Misses Tenterton stood beating time 
to the band with their sandalled feet, mentally re- 
solved to join the first set to which they were in- 
vited ; and sighing for a more efficient chaperone 
than their mother, who, perhaps, thinking that one 
diplomatist sufficed in a family, and, moreover, 
finding her girls somewhat difficult to disperse in 
a ball-room, quietly left them to their fate. Lionel 
Lovell was urging Lady Clara to waltz : she was 
inexorable : the five daughters of Mrs. Tenterton 
smiled, and looked amiable, but Lovell was inex- 
orable in his turn, and remained quietly beside 
Lady Barnington. 

•'Yonder goes Miss Escotville," said Lady 
Clara, " about to waltz with Morton Mowbrey, I 
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protest : surely she should leave off waltzing, now 
she is on the eve of marriage." 

44 Going to be married !" exclaimed the honour- 
able Mrs. Tenterton, in an accent of blended aston- 
ishment and annoyance ; " Miss Escotville going to 
be married, did you say ?" 

"How odd !" ejaculated the five daughters of 
the lady at the same moment. 

44 And vet, so it is," said Lionel Lovell, with a 
quiet smile ; " Miss Escotville is actually about to 
be married to the talented Lord Piedmont." 

44 A roue!" sneered Mrs. Tenterton, witlj. a 
flushed cheek. 

44 So ugly!" said her eldest daughter. Miss 
Tenterton had been a beauty. 

44 Has such horrid whiskers !" lisped the senti- 
mental Sapphira. 

44 So tall and thin I such an animated finger- 
post !" intonated the plump little Emily. 

44 Dresses in such bad taste !" smiled Miss Mar- 
guerita — Marguerita was a model of preposterosity 
in fashion. 

"Never dances, and calls waltzing a bore!" 
sneered Priscilla, the youngest, who had carried 
away more chalk on her little slippers during the 
season than either of her sisters. 

44 And yet with all these imperfections to coun- 
terbalance a refined mind, travelled tastes, high 
manners, a large fortune, and brilliant connexions," 
said Lady Leslie Barnington, " Miss Escotville is 
satisfied to accept him as a husband." 

44 Oh! undoubtedly," replied Mrs. Tenterton, 
with a smile of affected scorn, " it is a fine chance 
for a girl without sixpence. I have always said 
that Evelind Escotville knew pretty well the de»* 
sous des cartes ! What an infatuation on the part 
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of Lord Piedmont to throw himself away on a 
penniless coquette." 

"With red hair— » 

" And sallow complexion— " 

« No pretensions to figure — * 

"Always in the same style of dress— " 

" And can neither galoppe nor dance the Ma- 
zurka — " exclaimed the young ladies one after thfc 
other, like the firing along a line for a feu-de-joie. 

Lady Barnington glanced towards Lovell.— 
"And yet," she remarked calmly, "Lord Piedmont 
considers her as a fortune in herself. Calls her 
hair auburn — her complexion exquisite — her form 
perfect — her dress classical — and her dancing the 
true * poetry of motion.' Such, young ladies, i* 
the metamorphosizing power of love. I suspect 
that he would never recognise the original who 
sat for the sketch with which you have collectively 
favoured us. But enough of this. I hear that 
Godfrey Esham is returned from Spain ; he was, 
I believe, very intimate at Tenterton Lodge." 

"Come, come, my dear Lady Barnington" said 
the mother, with one of her most sunny smiles, 
" do not look as though you suspect more than you 
care to express — really — " and she laid her hand 
(and it was a very beautiful one, sparkling with 
gems) on the arm of her companion — "really it 
was mere friendship, nothing more — where there 
are so many girls, you are aware that young men 
jwe apt to be rather constant in their visits. 
Sapphira, my love, do move those heavy curls a 
little more backward; have you forgotten how 
frequently Mr. Esham told you that they destroyed 
the contour of your face T Well, I am glad that 
Godfrey is at last returned ; we have been long 
looking for him : indeed, his protracted residence 
at Madrid was quite uriaccountable. Poor fellow I 
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he used to devote nearly all his time to us ; gene- 
ratty, I mean; of course. He certainly taught 
Sapphira to recite, and to read the Italian poets ; 
but tie would have been as ready to instruct the 
others, I have no doubt, had they possessed the 
same tastes." 

" I most cordially rejoice to hear that such is the 
case," said Lady Clara, with suppressed merri- 
ment ; " for I confess I had feared that the intelli- 
gence of his marriage would have been a shock to 
some individual of your family ; we may, under 
these circumstances, however, tellyou that he has 
brought home his bride," — Mrs. Tentejrton coldly 
withdrew her hand from the arm of Lady Barning- 
ton — " a lovely and accomplished Spanish woman. 
I hear she is a model of perfectibility." 

" And I suppose," interposed Lovell, " that all 
the elegantes in town will next season sport the 
veil and the mantilla; for, with her beauty, and 
his connexion, Mrs. Esham cannot fail to be a 
star." 

"I pity her!" replied Mrs. Tenterton, with 
affected feeling. * As an acquaintance, the young 
man was eligible enough, but as a husband — 
horrid 1 He has no character— no stability." 

" Something of a flirt, was he not?" asked Lady 
Barnington,. shrewdly. 

"A male coquette, my good friend: so par- 
ticular in his attentions, but withal so inconsistent. 
Poor Esham fancied himself a poet ; wrote thre^ 
charades and an epitaph, and foreswore the Muses 
—then he turned mineralogist, got cheated by a 
vender of alum spars, and gave away his cabinet; 
nay, I could cite a hundred of his extravagances, 
but le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle." 

" Well, well," laughed Lady Barnington ; "he is 
- now become a Benedict, and a woman of fashion 
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must nfever quarrel with the eccentricities of her 
lord, even though he were the veriest testa dura on 
the matrimonial list ; for, if she cannot turn his folly 
to account, at least it may avail her something pour 
passer le temps." 

Mrs. Tenterton was in no mood for jesting : with 
five single daughters, every marriage out of her 
family was a distinct pang ; and here, Godfrey 
Esham, with ten thousand a year, whom she had 
feasted, flattered, and she thought fascinated, for 
the last three seasons, had escaped her toils — 
actually overlooked her five girls, and thrown 
himself away upon a pair of horrid black eyesl 
Mrs. Tenterton thanked the fates that she had no 
bold black eyes in her family. She was herself a 
fine woman, as Morton Mowbrey had told her — 
the silvery-toned Morton Mowbrev — a perfect 
autumnal rose ! And he had not altogether for- 
feited his claim to good taste in the declaration; 
for she was a tall, dashing, showy matron ; highly 
rouged, and looking as little passee as might be. 

"What sweet verses Mr. Esham wrote to Miss 
Daverson !" sighed Sapphira, casting up her eyes ; 
" I never think of them without being quite af- 
fected !" Lovell smiled, as though he had perverted 
the lady's meaning. , 

" Apropos/* said Lady Clara, " have I not heard 
that Mr. Esham was some time ag# to have mar- 
ried that same Miss Daverson?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Tenterton, " but you know 
what Shakspfcare says, — ' These fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies' 
favours, they do always reason themselves out 
again, 9 and Esham is an exemplification of the 
theory." 

" i et I remember to have heard it hinted that 
he withdrew himself," said Lady Barnington; 
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u but I beg pardon ; Miss Daverson, if I mistake 
not, is your niece." 

" Oh ! pray do not apologize," smiled Mrs. Ten* 
terton ; " in affairs of that description, we feel much 
as we do at cards ; we look to our own points, and 
leave others to play as they please." The lady 
spoke blandly, for she had smarted several times 
under the lash of Lady Barnington during the 
progress of the conversation, and she now returned 
the taunt Lady Barnington's predilection for the 
excitement of the card-table was well known, and 
it was said — but to repeat mere reports were idle ; 
what is not said of a female gamester? 

At this moment Lady Clara bent her jewelled 
head with even more than her wonted urbanity, 
and Mrs. Tenterton's eye followed hers, to dis- 
cover the favoured object of the smile and the bow* 
« Who is that young man," she asked, carelessly, 
" who is endeavouring to make his way towards 
our party ?" 

" That is Mr. Joseph Nichols," said Lady Clara, 
* heir to the rich Mr. Roberts." 

"Quite a corsair countenance I" sighed Sap* 
phira. 

"How remarkably well his hair is dressed," 
followed up Marguerita. 

" For my part," said Lady Barnington, somewhat 
soured by the remark of Mrs. Tenterton, " I always 
want taste for ,the purse-proud progeny of over- 
grown tradesmen. Old Roberts was a mere 
money-making miser." 

"Of course, under such circumstances your 
aristocratical ladyship will shrink from an intro- 
duction to this ill-descended Croesus," quietly 
remarked Lovell. "Well, poor Nichols must 
console himself as he best may, though I confess 
myself sorry for him ; ay, and for your ladyship 
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also, for be is one of the best ecarte players in 
town." 

"Is he indeed?' 9 exclaimed Lady Barnington; 
" well, then, as I have no daughters to whom he may 
presume to offer his city civilities, I will venture to 
admit him to my soirees. Perhaps, Mr. Lovell, you 
will manage this for me." 

Poor Lady Clara ! she could have annihilated both 
the speakers, and she could have banished poor Mrs. 
Tenterton and her five gawky daughters to the mines 
of Africa for having been guilty of listening to such 
treason agsunst her intended lord ; but the evil was 
committed ; and she breathed more freely as Lovell, 
apparently wearied by his position, sauntered into the 
ball-room. 

" Mr. Lovell is certainly a charming young man/' 
said Mrs. Tenterton, as he disappeared, " and de- 
cidedly a wit !" 

" And a rake," added Lady Barnington, the glass 
of whose temper had been gradually lowering, and 
was now below the. freezing point; "and what is 
infinitely more underbred, he is a quizzer: he makes 
his own vices shine by the varnish of fashion, and 
renders the follies of others more prominent by the 
scalping-knife of his satire — I detest such char- 
acters r 

"It must certainly be confessed that he spares 
neither friends nor foes, for even your ladyship's 
card-parties could not escape," said Mrs. Tenterton, 
with a polite smile of gratified spleen. " I heard the 
other day of his having said that he thought your 
porter should be attired as the king of clubs, and 
your butler as Pam — the queen of hearts, he forgot 
to add, must always be found with your ladyship, so 
you must allow me to make that addition." * 

"He has a very courtly way of saying ill-natured 
things" replied Lady Barnington in her turn; "I 

Vol.L— M 
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Remember he favoured us with a dissertation on 
matrimony the other evening; and was very fa- 
cetious on the subject of establishment-hunting, 
which he appears perfectly to comprehend in all its 
details ; and he vowed that he would rather be con- 
demned to the tread-mill for seven years, than be the 
mother of four or five unmarried daughters. 'Such 
agonies,' said he, 'such lacing, and bracing, and 
lecturing, and attitudinizing, and starving ; and tying 
in, and stuffing out, and practising parts ; as thus : — 
the eldest to smile, and smile, and be— all smiles ! 
the second to languish, and talk of Byron, add for- 
swear rouge ; the third to eat meat breakfasts, and, 
like the Moorish ladies, endeavour to be valuable by 
her weight, a female billiard-ball ; the fourth to wear 
flounces, and gauzes, and feathers, and to look like 
the figures in Ackerman's Repository, — an animated 
milliner's block, as a sort of recommendation to the 
goods; the fifth to quadrille, and galope, and pirou- 
ette, — a very Terpsichore to dance away the patience 
and the shoe-soles of the unwary.' This is a very 
shetcky outline of his oration, but we were all per- 
fectly convulsed with laughter ; and Godfrey Esham 
vowed it was the best thing he had heard since he 
returned to England." 

Mrs. Tenterton had been busied in arranging her 
Cachemire during this kind recapitulation of the wit- 
ticisms of Mr. Lionel Lovell. Lady , Barnington 
looked so calm, and so collected, and so courteous ; 
she had repaid the King of Clubs, and Pam, a thou- 
sand fold ! Mrs. Tenterton felt that she had; and 
suddenly catching a glimpse of some dear friend 
frhom she had been dying to see for the last hour, 
fche nodded a gentle M au revoV to Lady Clara and 
her companion, and swept forward to the ball-r^om 
on the arm of her eldest girl,Yollowed by the junior 
Misses Tenterton in couples. 

In five minutes, the low, lady-like laughter which 
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bad followed the retreat of the Tenterton family had 
died away, and the bowery recess was empty. 
Lady Barnington was on her way to the card-room, 
on the arm of a sallow East Indian general ; and 
Lady Clara was whirling gracefully round in the 
waltz, with the plebeian band of Mr. Joseph Nichols 
clasping her aristocratic waist A diamond pin, of 
the largest dimensions and finest water, was flashing 
in her eyes ; and visions of a golden future were 
dancing over her brain. Eager questions of the 
gentleman's identity were asked by speculative dow- 
agers : received with shrugs and sneers by the inde- 
pendent; and by glances at their high-born and high- 
dressed daughters by the remainder. Noble earls, 
and right honourable younger sons knew him well, 
for they had seen him at the " clubs ;" and were 
aware that he paid freely for the privilege of hand- 
ling the same cards and dice as themselves ; many 
of them owed him money, and these were by far the 
most gracious ; for in the exuberance of their friend- 
ship they even offered to introduce him to poor cou- 
sins, and plain sisters; but Mr. Nichols had a game 
of his own to play that night, and the stake was a 
high one ; consequently he declined to be made known 
to red hair, snub noses, and obliquity of vision, even 
in the persons of Lady Janes, Lady Sarahs, and hon- 
ourable misses ; and while Frank Harcourt, by dint 
of fine eyes and impudence, contrived to ingratiate 
himself with half a score of court beauties, and to 
make each in her turn marvel who the handsome, 
agreeable. Mr. Harcourt could be, where he had 
come from, and who bad brought him; his friend 
danced with no one but Lady Clara Ashbumhami 
spoke to no one who was not in the Earl of Somer- 
yille's immediate set; and finally accompanied hi» 
lordship to a card-roolb, and contrived to lose a few 
thousands ere he left the table. The earl was all 
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urbanity ; and during the pauses in the game, hoped 
that his " dear Clarar would not be over-fatigued ; 
but the "dear girl" was so careless of herself, when 
she could spare others/ that he feared she would suf- 
fer from her exertions, &c. &c. Mr. Nichols never 
doubted the genuineness of this parental anxiety for 
a moment ; his lordship the Earl of Somerville could 
have no possible motive for affecting all this senti- 
ment to so humble an individual as himself; and 
consequently Mr, Nichols became more convinced 
than ever, that the high-born, high-bred, and finely- 
dispositioned Lady Clara Ashburnham would be a 
prize indeed 1 With this impression, two or three 
glasses of champaign, and an introduction to the 
earl's eldest son. Lord Ashburnham, Mr. Nichols 
returned to the ball-room on the arm of bis noWe 
friend ; and in ten minutes more he led Lady Clara 
down to supper. 

Lady Clara might have spared her agonies when 
she found herself at table with " the citizen," as Nich- 
ols had b$en more than once designated during the 
evening ; for he was as completely au fait in all the 
mysteries of pine-ice and Roman-punch as her tena- 
cious ladyship herself: he perfectly understood the 
proper mode of blending such wines with such 
viands ; and he had a quiet manner of making himself 
useful, and an impressive method of saying compli- 
mentary nothings; very acceptable to a lady who 
sometimes felt the want of such attentions. Lady 
Blacksley's ball did wonders for her niece ; and al- 
though on retiring for the night, Lady Clara stood 
for a moment opposite to her father, and laughed 
about u city suitors" and * mercantile alliances," she 
nevertheles5£laid her head very complacently on the 
pillow, and dreamed alt the remainder of the night of 
Belgrave Square, and four long-taited grays. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Really, Miss Parsons, I can see no reason for 

Jour very great anxiety about Mr. Harcourt," said 
Irs. Wilkins, with some asperity; "I suppose he 
does not come to see you." 

" I should think not, ma'am," replied Miss Parsons. 

" You should think not ! sharply echoed the 
widow ; " I am sure not ; at your age, and in your 
circumstances, a young man of Mr. Harcourt's pre- 
tensions must be deranged to give you a second 
thought." 

"Certainly, ma'am." 
. " Then, allow me to tell you, Miss Parsons, that 
it is highly uobecoming in a sedate, elderly lady, to 
be speculating on the whereabout of gav young 
bachelors, and suffering her thoughts to he inces- 
santly filled with them : and now I beg that I may 
hear no more of this nonsense ; but be good enough 
to walk to the window, and tell me whether I did not 
hear a carriage stop at the door." 

Miss Parsons obeyed : " Yes; ma'am, a cabriolet." 

" Mr. Harcourt's cabriolet T 

" Yes, ma'am," responded the companion, who had 
resolved on not uttering the forbidden name. 

"Are they going to keep him in the street all 
day !" pettishly exclaimed the widow, giving a tre- , 
mendous pull at the bell-rope ; " pray go and tell 
them to answer the door." 

. " 1 will, ma'am," said Miss Parsons, and hurried 

from the room. Harrourt bounded up the stairs by 

threes, and entered Mrs. Wilkins's drawing-room 

M2 
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without the preliminary of an amoyftcement » Etere 
I am at last, my dear piadam, jtwt escaped from the 
Countess of Blacksley's morning ceterie, to have an 
hour's enjoyment with you. You are looking ad* 
mirably, my dear Mrs. Wilkios— no, I will not have 
aword about the sore-throat nor the cough," lie added, 
seeing the lady on the eve of speaking ; " for as I told 
£orcr Ashburnham last night, after dancing With six 
j>lain women, the best way not to yield to your aft* 
ments is neither to look at nor think of them ; but 
between ourselves, my good madam, many of these 
ladies of quality are like drag-chains, both heavy and 
unsightly." 

"Fy ! fy! you uncourteous cavalier," smiled the 
widow ; " have you no more respect for your aristo- 
cratic acquaintance than to talk thus? — I shall be 
afraid of faring very badly indeed at your hands, if 
you have no more mercy on them." 

" You afraid of faring ill at my hands !" said Har- 
court, in a tone of reproach which was almost ten* 
der ; " how little do you understand me ! — I would 
rather give up all my titled acquaintance at once, 
than incur the risk of losing your good opinion." 

"You do not— you do not," replied Mrs. Wil- 
kins, laying her hand on his; and the lynx-eyed 
Frank Harcourt remarked at the instant, that though 
the marriage ring was still there, the mourning one 
had disappeared ; " but you must not talk of giving 
up the desirable connexions which you have formed 
— they may be of incalculable advantage to you in 
after-life ; and, meanwhile, if not absolutely profitable* 
they are very pleasant."' 

* u Profitable !" echoed Harcourt, with a smile of 
dubious meaning, as he twirled his hat between biffin- 
gers, and assumed a pretty, affected little species of 
confusion, ** No, my dear friend, they are so very much 
. the reverse of profitable, that I am afraid— I fear*— I — 
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but why should I give way to this false pride ? — why 
should I be ashamed to confess to you, that my 
finances warn me that I must not be lured into the 
magic circles of high-Hfe, lest I bring myself into dif- 
ficulties, which, as a man of honour and principle, I 
fcave always considered if my duty to shun." 
' As Frank spoke, he heard the trampling of his 
mortgaged horse in his unpaid-for cabriolet, under 
the window ; and he could nave laughed at his own > 

impudence ; but not so Mrs. Wilkins : the old lady \ 

was deeply edified, and suddenly recollecting that 
die had occasion tib write a note to her banker, re- 
quested her exemplary young friend to be good 
enough to drive to Mr. Billington's, and to deliver it 
with his own hands. Frank promised obedience, 
without suffering himself to betray a gesture of sus- 
picion as to the purpose of the visit to Lombard- 
street ; and when the extremely concise communica- 
tion of Mrs. Wilkins to the respectable banker was « 
duly sealed and addressed, he deposited it most care- 
fully in his pocket-book, having already made himself 
master of two passages of the missive; the first 
being, " Please to pay the bearer at sight," — and the 
second, " the sum of five hundred pounds." Perhaps 
there is not a more generous or amenable creature on 
earth, than a vain old woman, in the toils of a de- 
signing, handsome, manoeuvring young bachelor. 

Frank set a full hour with the widow after he had 
pocketed her " Please to pay," heartily wishing her 
at Twickenham or Timbuctoo, or anywhere, ex- 
cept in his way, when he might have been at the 
banker's; but he remained quietly in Baker-street 
nevertheless, telling the amused and credulous Mrs. 
Willpns very magnificent and magnified anecdotes of 
I*ady Blacksley's assembly — what he had said to 
marquises, earls, a$d viscounts; and what dukes, 
barons, and M. P.'s had said to him ; giving her a list 
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of his right honourable partners, and a detailed de- 
scription of their costume. In the course of their 
conversation, he initiated her into two or three po- 
litical secrets, learned at second-hand from cabinet 
ministers and court favourites; and he ultimately 
left the old lady with her brain teeming with visions 
of revolution, and civil war, and the total ruin of the 
funded interest. 

>Just as he rose to depart, Harcourt inquired for 
Miss Parsons ; he really begged her pardon, but he 
had not missed her before ; the widow smiled ; ^ie 
supposed that Miss Parsons wastn her room, or giv- 
ing the dogs an airing in the back garden — in fact, 
she had not thought of her any more than Mr. Har- 
court ; Miss Parsons was not what she had been : 
there was a tim$ when she made herself useful, and 
entertaining, and, in short, necessary to her ; but she ' 
had really ceased to be so lately. Harcourt laughed 
in his sleeve ; but he said nothing against the poor 
companion, for he feared that in the event 01 her 
leaving Baker-street, her successor might be more 
difficult of management. The widow digressed to 
her nephew, Mr. Everard Wilkins : he was at Na- 
ples ; she scarcely' knew whether to wish for his re- 
turn : — Frank decidedly did not* His habits did not 
assimilate with hers: he was extravagant, and 
thoughtless ; frequented the roost expensive civic 
entertainments, but had no idea of making a figure 
at the west end of the town : she would not have re- 
stricted his expenditure had he possessed proper 
ambition, such ambition as Mr. Harcourt's: the de- 
sire to increase in consequence and consideration : 
but, no, Everard was every inch a Wilkins — Frank 
almost writhed as he listened— spent his time 'and his 
aunt's money on the wrong side of the bar, and added 
nothing to the respectability of the family ; as a last 
resource, she had sent him abroad — Harcourt de- 
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voutly prayed that he might join the zingari, or turn 
bravo — it was possible that he might return ah 
altered man, but she confessed that she had very 
little hope. Mr. Harcourt kindly condoled with her: 
it was melancholy, that being her only relative, he 
should not sacrifice his own tastes and inclinations 
for such an aunt! but unfortunately, men seldom 
could wholly shake off the habits and tendencies 
which had grown up with them from boyhood ; for 
himself, accustomed to, and, indeed, in some degree 
identified with, certain pursuits and associates as he 
was, he feared that, with the best inclination in the 
world to do so, he should be unable to effect it. Mrs. 
Wilkins, in his case, saw no necessity for the effort : 
his pursuits were all praiseworthy — Frank felt his 
cachinnatory muscles fearfully convulsed — his asso- 
ciates were all unexceptionable.: people of rank and 
title— poor Mrs. Wilkins had such an inordinate 
reverence for the aristocracy, that she never could 
connect any idea of littleness with a lord, and her 
respect deepened as the title became more sonorous. 
One of the holds which Harcourt had on her heart 
was his voluble mention of high names, and his fami- 
liar anecdotes of high people; she loved to talk to 
her acquaintance of Mr. Harcourt's friend Lady 
Blacksley, and Mr. Harcourt's flirt Lady Clara Ash- 
burnham, and to initiate them into the mysteries 
of exclusive soirees and select conversazioni: she 
loved also to remark, with affected carelessness, 
that her champaign was considered very superior to 
that of the Earl of Somerville ; and that Lord Ash- 
burnham had threatened to come and lay siege to her 
claret Her friends listened to her, and laughed at 
her; and wondered at her infatuation for so self- 
sufficient and presuming a young man as Mr. Har- 
court, and not unfrequently were somewhat doubtful 
as to the veracity of his anecdotes; but they all 
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agreed that his reign must be a short one, for that 
Mrs. Wilkins would certainly before long see the 
ridicule to which she was exposing herself at her 
years, by suffering herself to be made the tool of a 
needy adventurer. But these good people were 
mistaken ; Mr. Marsdeh looked grave, and became 
more sententious than ever ; Mr. Smith, the apothe- 
cary, declared the widow not to be half so good a 
patient as she had been ; and Mr. Billington men- 
tioned in confidence, to . half a dozen particular 
friends, that she was becoming vastly extravagant. 
The servants in Baker-street, meanwhile, always 
hailed the appearance of the young barrister; he 
was unexacting and liberal ; the very description of 
person who is invariably the best attended to every- 
where ; they treasured his jokes at their lady's table, 
and retailed them at their own ; in short, Harcourt 
was too popular, and had too much at stake, to be 
easily set aside. 

His wants had become alarmingly numerous : his 
testes fastidiously difficult : he had created for him- 
self so many imaginary necessities, that he felt it 
was ziow too late for him ever to recur to his original 
mode of life ; he had passed the Rubicon ; and like 
the Sybarite, who shrank from the crumpled rose- 
leaves upon his couch, he shuddered as he thought of 
a return, to the coarseness and the collision of the 
every-day world. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Harcourt lost no time in visiting Lombard-street; 
his quick glance had not deceived him; Mr. Billingtoa 
gravely, but courteously, handed over the amount of 
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the check ; and Frank, on the instant, asked for pen ? 
ink, and paper, and sat down and wrote a neat letter 
of thanks to his very liberal and considerate patron- 
ess. This well-expressed epistle he transferred to 
his waistcoat pocket, and springing into his cabriolet, 
drove as fast as he could through the contaminating 
avenues of the city. At Charing Cross he pulled up ; 
and desiring his groom to drive with all speed to 
Baker-street, and deliver the letter, he sauntered idly 
along towards the Horse Guards. He had not walked 
above a hundred yards when his attention was ex- 
cited by the figure of a female in front of him ; she 
was plainly, very plainly dressed ; but, nevertheless, 
her form was too perfect to escape observation ; Har- 
court saw at once that she was a gentlewoman, for 
there was a quiet gentility and retenue about her 
which seemed to deprecate impertinence, unprotected 
as she was ; he remarked that she 'had an exquisite 
foot and ankle ; and he at once resolved to see if the 
face of his incognita were worthy of her figure ; he 
passed her at a rapid pace, and then turned, and met 
her more slowly : as they approached each other, he 
partially intercepted her progress, arid their eyes met ; 
involuntarily Harcourt murmured a hurried apology, 
and raised his hat ; the unknown bowed gracefully, 
but slightly, and quietly pursued her way. The 
young barrister stood for a moment on the trottoir, 
following her with his eyes ; an instinctive respect, 
for which he could not account, prompted him to 
suffer her to depart without interruption ; but as he. 
looked at her plain dress of dark silk, and her close 
bonnet, and remembered that she was unattended, and 
consequently unprotected, the feeling wore away — 
she could be nobody, and she was decidedly the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen : and he consequently 
determined at all events, and at all hazards, to see 
where she was going, and if possible to discover who 
she was. For this laudable purpose, he followed her 
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down Parliament-street, and rather to his satisfac- 
tion than his surprise, saw her traverse Westminster 
Bridge. "A suburban," he muttered between his 
teeth. " I thought so ; a milliner, or the daughter of 
a retired tallow-chandler — but she is too handsome 
for the suburbs." Still the unknown walked on, until 
they were fairly beyond the streets, and then she 
quickened her pace. "Egad I she is leading me a 
pretty dance P was the next ejaculation of Harcourt; 
yet still he pursued her. At length they reached a 
part of the road which had an air of cockney ru- 
rality about it, wondrously amusing to the young 
barrister; nursery-grounds stretched along on one 
side of them to a considerable distance, and on the 
other, the prim-looking houses receded slightly from 
the contamination of the public thoroughfare, and 
displayed each its dusty clump of shrubs, and patch 
of dingy turf, within a green-painted wooden railing. 
Uy this time the patience of Harcourt had fairly 
ebbed away ; his provoking incognita had not even 
once turned her head, to encourage him by a second 
glimpse of her bright black eyes : he could desist no 
longer ; he was resolved that his adventure should 
not turn out a mere wild-goose chase ; and yet the 
peculiarly dignified and quiet demeanour of the un- 
known beauty awed him in despite of himself. But 
Harcourt had been too long habituated to self-indul- 
gence to suffer a feeling of deference for he knew not 
whom, to thwart him in any gratification of his fancy ; 
and accordingly he quickened his pace, and oh reach- 
ing the fair pedestrian, he addressed to her one of 
the many flippant impertinences which rise so natu- 
rally to the lips of idle and dissolute young men, and 
which wound in proportion as they are contemptible. 
The lady stopped, shuddered. slightly, and then re- 
covering herself, hurried forward at a more rapid 
pace than before. But Harcourt had gone too far to 
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recede ; he had also seen once more a countenance of 
perfect beauty turned on him for an instant more in 
sorrow than in anger ; and as he traced the expres- 
sion of alarm which instantly succeeded that sorrow, 
he only felt a more perfect conviction that she was 
not yet within reach of protection. Two or three 
individuals whom they passed looked towards the 
young barrister with a low smile of cunning enjoy- 
ment, as though they comprehended his employment, 
and felt no disposition to interfere with it ; and even 
while Harcourt loathed the look of vulgar understand* 
ing which they cast on him, he nevertheless felt more 
assured in his impertinence. In vain he protested, 
besought, and threatened: — "Leave I in pity leave 
me !" was the only reply which he could extort from 
his victim ; but the voice in which the words were 
breathed was so low and musical, that it counter* 
acted the petition* Still they proceeded, and still 
Harcourt became more impertinent ; he uttered in* 
suiting flatteries, he made insulting proposals; the 
lady's breath heaved thickly,her cheeks were flushed, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. Suddenly she 
Stopped; an unnatural energy seemed to give her 
on tne instant the powers' of utterance and action. 
" Sir," she said, in a steady voice, as she raised her 
eyes proudly to his, " you have mistaken me — I am 
poor and unprotected, but I am not an object for in* 
suit As you are a gentleman— as you are a man- 
distress me no further." 

u Were you one degree less beautiful, I would obey 
ou on the instant," said Harcourt, with a light 
augh; "but the thing is impossible: lean no more 
suffer you to escape me than I can live without in- 
haling the breeze of heaven. Come, come, this it 
idle coquetry ; unworthy of you, and tantalizing to 
me!" 
. " Unhand me, sir!" almost shrieked the terrified 
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girl, as Harcourt grasped her arm ; but he held he* 
fast 

"Is there no help — no hope!" she exclaimed, 
wildly, gazing round her with a look of horror and 
alarm. 

"Both, madam," said a voice near them, and a 
jroung man of gentlemanly and prepossessing exte- 
rior stood beside the affrighted female : " I repeat the 
lady's words, sir," he continued, with calm firmness, 
" as you are a gentleman — as you are a man — insult 
her no further," 

"Oh I you are the fair one's champion, young sir % 
am I not to understand as much ?" asked Harcourt, 
insultingly: "a modern Quixote, wandering over 
the world to rescue distressed damsels, and to punish 
their oppressors. You will have plenty of work on 
your hands in the purlieus of London." 

" Not sufficient to weary me in well-doing," re- 
plied the stranger, with dignified self-possession: 
" and now, sir, I request no longer ; but I insist that 
you release the lady." 

"Insist!" repeated Harcourt, elevating his eye-x 
brows with an expression of contemptuous scorn : 
" may I take the liberty of inquiring by what author* 
tty you insist V 9 

" By mine — by mine," gasped out the bewildered 
girl, with that instinctive feeling of trust which is so 
peculiar to innocence, and which the appearance of 
the stranger so involuntarily bespoke 5 struggling, as 
she said so, to disengage herself from the grasp of 
Harcourt, — " by my authority." ■ 

" Are you satisfied, sir T" asked the stranger. 

" Oh, perfectly !" replied the baffled barrister, with 
a bow of affected ceremony, releasing the lady as he 
saluted her champion ; " who could be otherwise ? I 
have, however, at least the merit of having effected 
an introduction between two persons who appear to 
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understand each other by a species of freemasonry ; 
and whose acquaintance seems likely to ripen as sud- 
denly as it has been formed." And turning on his 
heel with an invidious smile, which ill-concealed 
the annoyance that he really felt, he slowly retraced 
his steps. 

What increased the mortification of Harcourt was ' 
the conviction, which, in spite of himself, he could not 
avoid feeling, that the intruder who had so uncere- 
moniously interfered with his amusements was a gen- 
tleman, and moreover one of the finest men he had 
seen for some time ; the latter consideration perhaps 
stung him the most ; relying as he did on his per- 
sonal appearance for fortune. Frank wondered who 
and what he was, and whether he were really a 
stranger to the beautiful girl for whom he had stood 
forward as a champion : altogether, his temper was 
considerably ruffled ; he had not discovered who 
the fair one was ; he had taken a long, unsatis- 
factory walk; had been baffled, overreached, and set 
at naught : and blended with all these unsatisfactory 
reflections, a suspicion rose in his mind that he had 
somewhat tamely yielded to the interference of a 
third party ; the calm flashing of the stranger's dark 
eye no longer met his own, and he began to wonder 
that he had not more resolutely stood his ground 
against the intrusive unknown. Such were the 
cogitations of Frank Harcourt as he recrossed the 
bridge, and sauntered towards Regent-street. The 
adventure of that day he never told at the clubs ; for 
twist and twine it as he would, he felt that he made 
but a poor figure in the picture ; and, consequently, 
he resolved that it should remain locked up in his 
own breast, with sundry other little incidents, quitQ 
0S consistent, and not one whit more creditable. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Harcourt had proceeded a considerable distance, 
ere the stranger, who had so generously stepped for- 
ward to the succour of the lovely girl whom the 
young barrister was persecuting, ventured to address 
his trembling companion. With the cause of his 
firmness, the effect appeared to have abandoned him ; 
and he stood beside his fair charge, little less em- 
barrassed than herself. That she was very beauti- 
ful- he now remarked for the first time, for the im- 
1>ulse of a kind heart had alone prompted him to the 
ine of conduct which he had pursued. Harcourt's 
last insulting speech, — insulting alike to him to whom 
it was addressed, and to her before whom it was ut- 
tered, — still rang in his .ears; and for some time he 
continued silent, fearful lest the timid and trembling^ 
girl should attribute to him an inclination to avail 
himself of the ungenerous hint with which her perse- 
cutor had quitted them. But no dread of this de- 
scription was on the heart of the unknown beauty ; 
' the agony of the last half-hour had wholly subdued 
her, ami her emotion was so great that she was un- 
able immediately to proceed. Eustace, for it was he, 
on his way to Mr. Brockendon's cottage at Brixton, 
where he was to meet Norton, the novelist, at din- 
ner that day by appointment, stood for some mo- 
ments irresolute as to the line of conduct he should 
pursue, in order to render the situation of his com- 
panion as little distressing as possible : once he raised 
his hand to his hat, with the intention of bidding 
her a respectful farewell: but when he looked to- 
wards her, and remarked her agitation, and remem- 
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bered her beauty, and thought that she was possibly 
still at some distance from her home; when he re- 
flected, above all, with what ready trust she had re- 
signed herself to his protection, and relied on his 
rescue from insult and annoyance, he felt that his 
duty towards her was as yet but partially performed, 
and he lingered to offer his further services, should 
she be willing to accept them. 

At length he ventured to address her : — "You ^re 
alarmed, madam ; will you suffer me to extend my 
protection to you until you reach home ?" 

" Is that fearful man gone ?" was the exclamation 
in reply, as the timid gitf swept back her long dark 
ringlets with her hand, and raised her eyestoEus* 
tace, " Will not he return when you have left me V* 

" I will not leave you," said Eustace, who saw 
that she was bewildered by terror ; " lean on my arm, 
madam, and I will accompany you whithersoever 
you desire." 

The lady obeyed instinctively ; and passing her 
hand through the arm of Mortimer, she silently and 
slowly continued to advance along the pathway, until 
they stood opposite to the house which has been 
already described as that tenanted by Mrs. Syden- 
ham. Not a word had been spoken since she had 
thus unequivocally trusted herself to his protection r 
agitation on the one sid^ and delicacy on the other, 
had suspended all conversation. As tliey reached the 
entrance-gate, Agnes recognised the tail, thin figure 
of her grandmother, standing nea* it, watching for 
her return ; and with a stifled exelamation of delight, 
she disengaged herself from the stranger, and spring- 
ing towards her natural guardian* fainted on her 
bosom. The alarm of Mrs. Sydenham was exces- 
sive : she glanced hurriedly from her senseless grand- 
child to the mild and gentlemanly countenance of 
Eustace; and he answered the inquiring look by * 
N2 
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few words of hurjied explanation. With a blessing* 
uttered from the very depths of a stricken spirit, 
Mrs. Sydenham suffered him to assist in bearing her 
precious charge into the house, and there, as the ago- 
nized old lady tore away the close bonnet which had 
in a great degree concealed the beauty of the coun- 
tenance it shaded, and the long glossy ringlets fell re- 
dundantly about her reclining figure, Eustace had 
leisure and opportunity to remark how fair a crea- 
ture he had that day rescued from impertinence and 
peril. For a time she continued insensible, but when 
signs of returning animation began to repay their 
united efforts, Eustace reluctantly, but generously, 
suggested the propriety of his own departure ; a pro- 
posal which elicited fresh acknowledgments from the 
Sateful Mrs. Sydenham, with permission to call on 
e morrow to make inquiries for Miss Davenel. 
Eustace laid his card on the table, pressed the ex- 
tended hand of his hostess, uttered some incoherent 
expressions of solicitude for her grandchild, took an- 
other long look at the beautiful, pale creature before 
him, and left the house. 

Eustace was unconscious that he had, within the 
last two hours, opened a fresh page in the volume of 
existence ; that, the ground-spring of his spirit had 
burst its bounds, and that its pure waters were welling 
out, brightening and gladdening every feeling of his 
heart Every external object appeared to be invested 
with a new beauty : the sky was bluer and more 
beautiful; the earth, with its thousand boughs and 
blossoms, had never, even when he stood among his 
own dear meadows, looked half so lovely ; and as he 
walked rapidly towards the cottage of Mr. Brock- 
enctaa, every busy feee which he met seemed to him 
to wear a smile of gladness and delight He moved 
Ske one within a charmed circle ; his dreams were 
ail of brightness and beauty ; and he almost fancied 
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(hat he yet felt the pressure of the small hand which 
had so lately rested on his arm, and met the gaze of 
the large dark eyes which had been raised to his, 
with an expression of appeal more beautiful than 
smiles. 

Such was the revery from which Eustace awoke 
to the consciousness of being within ten paces of 
Mr. Brockendon's residence; and in five minutes 
more, he had passed the wicket, traversed the well- 
kept little garden, and was standing beneath the rustic 
verandah with the knocker in his hand. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

\ " < Seek constancy in wind, or corn in chaf£ 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph ; 
Or any other thing that's false ;"* 

Declaimed Mr. Brockendon, as a smart fbotboy 
threw open the door of a delightful room, half 
library and half snuggery, and announced Eustace* 
* Here is Mr. Smithson, who promised to be at my 
Tusculum at the latest by half past three o'clock, in 
order that we might talk over sundry weighty mat- 
ters of fashion and finance with clear heads and 
unencumbered intellects ; and he arrives within ten 
minutes of five, having just calculated to a nicety the 
precise time which it will require to arrange his hair 
after his walk, utter a few comments on the unusual 
circumstance of a fine day, and be introduced to 
Mr. Norton, to whom I now beg most particularly 
to make him known." 
* a .An unforeseen occurrence," commenced Eustace, 
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as he returned the bow of " the popular novelist," and 
looked towards his host 

" Oh ! yes, yes, that is perfectly understood : un- 
foreseen occurrences happen every day to well- 
looking young bachelors ; at least so they tell me, 
for I am past all romantic adventures myself, and 
can walk from Temple Bar, or Pimlico, to Brixton 
Rise three times a week, in the most commonplace 
way in the world." 

"Nothing unpleasant, I trust, sir?" said Mr. Nor- 
ton. 

" By no means," was the reply, as a slight blush 
mounted to the brow of Eustace. 

"Well, well: this is no confessional, my young 
friend," said the host, who perceived at once that 
Eustace had no inclination to impart the anecdote, 
be what it might ; " and now I will ring for the lad to 
initiate you into the mysteries of my sanctum, from 
which I hope you will make as speedy a return as 
may be consistent with your comfort." As he spoke, 
he rang for the attendant, and Eustace was ushered 
into the chamber of Mr. Brockendon. It was with 
some curiosity that he entered it, for there is usually 
much of the disposition and pursuits of an individual 
to be inferred from the furniture and arrangement of 
his peculiar apartment. It was so in this case; 
literature and luxury were evidently the two leading 
passions of its occupant ; the bed was a modern, taste- 
ful piece of furniture, which almost in appearance 
negatived its use: the light and graceful hangings 
fell carelessly over an arrow with a golden head & la 
Parisienne. Over the mantel hung an exquisitely- 
executed portrait in oils, which, from its remarkable 
likeness to himself, Eustace at once decided to be 
that of Ins father ; and beneath it, in a richly^ wrought 
frame, a group of flowers, evidently coloured by a 
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female hand ; there was a rose,— a pale, modest, halt 
opened blush rose; a small branch of forget-me-not, 
a. sprig of flowering myrtle, and a slender twig of 
apple-blossom ; it had apparently been painted for 
years; and Eustace had his own suspicions that 
Mr. Brockendon had himself gone through some of 
the " romantic adventures," at which he now affected 
to smile. 

Round the apartment were suspended a series of 
proof engravings from Hogarth ; and in a recess 
hung an exquisite Hebe ; Eustace stood and gazed 
on it for a long interval with intense admiration : — 
the high, smooth, polished brow ; the bright gazel-like 
eyes, the long luxuriant hair, the partially revealed 
throat ; the rich, ripe, parted lips ; — it seemed almost 
to breathe ! On either side of the window were a 
set of book-shelves: Eustace glanced at the titles of 
the volumes ; the Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
Scott's Waterloo, Emerson's Greece, Parry's North- 
ern Expedition, a Book of Roads, Hazlitt's Stage ; 
pocket editions of Homer, Virgil, Euclid, Goldsmith, 
and Burns ; small copies of the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Idler ; a library set of Miss Ferrier's a Marriage" 
•—the first volume lying open at the description of 
Lady Juliana Courtney ; a Treatise on Mathematics ; 
a Phrenological Lecture, taken down in short-hand, 
and neatly stitched into red leather covers 4 — such 
were the somewhat heterogenous contents of the 
shelves. Some loose music, principally little French 
and Spanish romances, and a few of Madame Ves- 
tris's most popular songs, lay on a side-table. Eustace 
smiled as he ran over their titles ; and then, with the 
smile still on his lips, descended to the apartment in 
which he had left his host. 

When he entered, Mr. Norton was speaking with 
great animation : " I admit the position, my good 
sir 1 I am quite prepared to allow that the literary. 
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taste of the public is in a most factitious state ; but 
it is nevertheless a sophism to assert that literary- 
mien are the .proper objects of blame ; if they were 
writing for themselves, and themselves only, I con- 
sider it very questionable whether one out of a score 
would adopt the line of thought or composition in 
which he now appears, and for which he is accord-* 
ingly answerable. Never, perhaps, was there more 
said on the subject of a " reading public ;" but, strictly 
speaking, it is a misnomer to apply Such an appella- 
tion to the mass of persons of the present day, who 
devour volume after volume with a false appetite, 
and a pre-engaged imagination. The perusal of ro- 
mances, novels* light biographies, and lighter poetry 
does not, to .me at least, constitute a * reading char- 
acter ;' I consider — " 

" But what I quarrel with," interposed Mr. Brock- 
endon, "is the fact of literary men throwing off 
these identical ' light' works of which you are even 
now speaking ; when a little more study and a little 
more time would enable them to write works 
which—" 

" No bookseller would willingly purchase," inter- 
posed Norton in his turn ; " the thirst for variety and 
excitement is at present so painfully prevalent in 
England, that readers will not allow themselves 
either reflection or time enough to enable them to 
comprehend and to digest scientific volumes, which 
require research, industry, and accuracy in their 
author ; steadiness, concentrated attention, and relish 
in their readers. The periodical press (than which 
none knows better the taste of the public) gives us, 
every month and week, decided proofs of this ; those 
'watchmen of literature,' as they have been very 
aptly called, will Kail the appearance of works of a 
higher order — congratulate tneir readers on the ap- 
pearance of such learned, elaborate, and highly* 
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talented productions, and recommend them in good 
set phrases: but they nevertheless dismiss them in 
a single column, sometimes in the half of one ; lest 
their subscribers should complain of the heaviness 
of their own number ; and then spread extracts and 
criticisms of a mere work of fancy over their pages, 
with a point and profusion which enable them at 
once to render their own labours light and accept- 
able, and to create an interest for the work or works 
so noticed. Booksellers will only purchase what 
they suppose the public likely to read ; and thus the 
learned and scientific writer finds * a dull market, 
where the compiler of fiction meets a free and ready 
sale. Is it wonderful then that an author should easily 
persuade himself to spare at once his mind, his pocket, 
and his temper ?" 

" I have, however, heard some novelists complain 
of a * dull market,' as you expressit," said the host. 

" Doubtlessly — and wherefore ? because every idler 
who takes a pen in hand, and soils a given number 
of pages, fancies his kite an eagle ; and will not be 
convinced, even by experience, that his work cannot 
brook the sunlight of criticism — " 

" Well, well," laughed Mr. Brockendon, "here is 
the announcement of dinner ; a work illustrated by 
plates, from which I trust that we shall all make 
copious extracts, and one of the party at least I know 
by experience is well able to discuss the ' leading 
article.'" And as he spoke he led the way into the 
dining-room. 

There is a decided charm in a bachelor-dinner; 
that is, where the host has the true savoir vivre, a 
good income, an unexceptionable cuisine, and a first- 
rate cellar ; this was precisely the case at Mr. Brock- 
endon's; his single attendant, his familiar as he al- 
ways called him, seemed to have been bord for the 
express purpose of ministering to his present master ; 
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he required no orders, he waited no bidding 1 he ap- 
peared endowed with the spirit of true, quiet, antici- 
pating inspiration ; he fdt every want, and adminis- 
tered to it $re it was expressed. Mr. Brockendon 
was never so much at his ease as when at the head 
of his own table : literally his own, as he was wont 
to say, without a petticoat to dispute his prerogative : 
he had tried an old maiden aunt, but she lectured 
him, and starved his maids ; then he brought home 
a young niece, a pretty rosy-cheeked girl, who gave 
him bad dinners, and forgot to pay his bills — ran 
about the neighbourhood to balls and parties, and 
laughed at his dressing-gown and slippers— so, find- 
ing that neither his household nor his comfort pros- 
pered under female management, he sent his old 
aunt back again into Yorkshire, and got his niece 
•married; &m then contentedly settled down, after 
dismissing these unquiet spirits, with his familiar at 
his elbow, to do as well as he could, bachelor-wise. 
A shade would occasionally steal over his features 
as he talked thus, and the thoughts of Eustace invol- 
untarily recurred to the group of flowers in his 
chamber, and suggested to him that his host had not 
always dwelt so complacently on the fact of a soli- 
tary home as he now did, or at least affected to do; 
and perhaps Eustace was right, but there is a kind of 
bitter enjoyment in jesting at happiness which has 
been wrenched from us, or passed us by ; we love 
to seem superior to the blight which has nevertheless 
left its corrosion, even if it has failed utterly to anni- 
hilate ; and we only expose the canker-worm within, 
while we imagine that we are shrouding it among 
the closest folds of our hearts. 

The dinner was an admirable one ; Apicius might 
have taken a place at the board, and nsen with a 
smile upon his lips from the feast ; the Madeira bad 
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ifiade three royages to India, and been cellared (or tf 
quarter of a century; and the champaign was iced. 

" Wine is like beauty ; both are seductive, and both 
are subtle," said Mr.' Norton, as he watched the 
sparkles which rose laughing to the brim of his glass $ 
* we can little resist either. 

a Moore has a melody on that subject," observed 
the host with a smile, " but I have lost all faith in thft 
theory — pretty enough on paper— you yourself have 
done some very smart things in that way — * beautiful 
creations/ as one of the reviews called your women, 
I remember — " 

* Come, come, spare me, I beseech you," said 
Norton, gayly. 

" Spare you ! why, you know you ran about with 
the review in your pocket for a week, and, for aught 
I know, slept with it under your pillow — you authors 
are the most gullible of all animals, to believe what 
the editor of a two-and-sixpenny, half-crown, or 
eightpenny periodical says of you, or to you, when 
you should know that the whole system is a job." 

u Not the whole, my good sir ; that much of thcf 
machinery of periodical criticism is defective, I am 
ready to allow ; but not all." 

" You could not, meanwhile, have selected a bet* 
ter designation than that of machinery," said Mr. 
Brockendon ; " the reviewing system is a piece of 
machinery, of which half a dozen influential book- 
sellers are the mainspring — Mr. So-and-so publishes 
a book ; no matter what it is, he has purchased the 
copyright, and the work must be sold : now there 
are a set of people in the world, ay, and a numerous 
body they are moreover, who never presume to judge 
of the merits of any description of literature for 
themselves, and they must be taught to read this said 

work ; accordingly it is sent to — say Mr. for 

instance ; there lam sure of my man ; down he sits, 

VOL.L-- O 
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to say as he is paid for saying, that the book is a 
good book, and a pleasant book, and a talented book 
— and he makes mysterious allusion to the dashes 
and asterisks contained in its pages, and gravely in* 
forms the public that it has caused ' a great sensation 
in the circles of ton 9 — or that * many of its incidents 
jnust be yet fresh in the memories of his fashionable 
readers' — paugh P 

" You are sure of. your man," smiled Mr. Norton ; 
"but, believe me, you are . prejudiced in asserting 
such conduct to be universally pursued by the editors 
of these works — I can personally assure you of your 
error, for I have experienced far -different treatment; 
the age of truckling is almost over — honesty will, for 
the future, be the best policy, and the periodical in- 
terest was probably never in better hands than at 
present" 

" Ay, you are a favourite, Norton ; the critics are 
with you : but suppose you were to publish a work 
anonymously, do you imagine that the reviews would 
extol and extract, and the public read and applaud 
as they do, when they take up the yolume and see 
your name on the title-page V 

" Most assuredly not — and the reason is palpable 
— reviewers hold themselves, in some degree, respon- 
sible to the public, to give them copious extracts from 
the works or a popular writer ; and, although I doubt 
not that they would do me equal justice as a stranger, 
I % am quite ready to believe that it would be at less 
length : as regards the public, I am of a different 
opinion — I think it highly probable that they would 
throw aside an authors best work, did they not know 
it to be his, to read his worst, if his name were at- 
tached to it, and chancejd to be that of a favourite. 
The very knowledge of this fact hampers, to a pain- 
ful degree, 1 the periodical critics ; and, in a hundred 
instances, I am aware of very talented papers having 
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been refused acceptance, even when tendered gra- 
tuitously, by the same men who have paid enormous 
sums for very inferior articles by established favour* 
ites — the caterers for public amusement are not here 
to blame, but the public themselves ; who, sooner 
than submit to the exertion of forming their own judg- 
ment, will contentedly pass by an unopened mine of 
talent, to gather scanty returns from the overworked 
veins of an exhausted one." 

." You shall judge between us, Mr. Smithson," 
said the host. 

u You do me an honour of which I am not worth y," 
replied Eustace ; " I have ever been accustomed to 
consult the professional critics as oracles, without one 
misgiving as to their principles or motives : I have, at 
times, differed from them in opinion, but I have never 
had a suspicion of their honesty." 
• Mr. Brockendon smiled : u Old men are apt to be 
opinionated, it is true ; but nevertheless I will leave 
my cause in your hands, until this day twelvemonth, 
when I will claim your decision ; and you will be the 
better able to come to one fearlessly and honestly^ 
young gentleman, as I have obtained for you, should 
you think proper to accept it, the sub-editorship 
which I mentioned to you when we met at Mr. Pear- 
son's, with a salary of two hundred a year — and if 
you can then lay your hand on your heart, and tell 
me, as a man of honour, that you have come un- 
scathed from the furnace — " 

u My life on it, he will !* exclaimed Norton, as the 
cheek of Eustace crimsoned with grateful emotion ; 
<* nor will he be the first who has done so ; though 
he may be the only one capable of convincing you 
that a critic may be an honest man." 

" If a critic can indeed be one, he will — " said Mr. 
Brockendon, as he grasped the hand' of Eustace, and 
shading the light from his eyes for a moment, rang 
for coffee. 
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CHAPTER XVUL 

, Sujubay there is not in the world any thing much 
more desolate, than the appearance of a usually 
well-appointed* establishment after a public night: 
house, mistress, and servants, there is a cold, com- 
fortless, crabbed look about each and all, enough to 
scare good-humour for a week. Faded flowers, 
chalked floors one mass of dirt and disorder, smoked 
lamps, spilt oil, rent hangings : the very demon of 
desolation might sit and grin over the ruins of a spent 
ball ! In such a condition was the mansion of the 
Countess of Blacksley on the morning after her 
assembly, when her niece, with some difficulty, 
threaded her way to the one unpolluted apartment, in 
which sat her ladyship, with a cup of chocolate by 
her side, and the Morning Post in her hand. 

" I was just wishing for you, Clara/* exclaimed 
the countess, as she entered : " I've a great mind to 
send Barton to the editor of this vile paper, and re* 
fuse to pay for the notice of my night ; such work 
as he has made of it ! though I must say, my dear, 
that you are partly the cause." 

■" I, my dear aunt !* 

M Yes ; — here it is, — here it is ;— I thought I should 
have choked ;" and the countess raised ner glass to 
her eye, and read aloud : " « Among the distinguished 

Sieats.we remarked the Duke of Dumbarton, the 
uke and Duchess of Anster, Earl and Countess 
Bentherway/and so on ; — but mark: « Lord Frederic 
Masterton, and* Mr. Joseph Nichols, heir to Mr. 
Roberts ;'— luwrible 1 shocking! as though he had 
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bought a ticket, and got in through the interest of 
one's butler or one's woman? — while, if I mistake 
not, Clara, you brought him." 

" Certainly, madam ; and I dare say you had more 
objectionable guests." 

" Impossible, my dear ; why he is a citisen." 

" And a very rich one, aunt" 

" A man who has no connexions." 

" But a large property." 

" Without any thing to recommend him—" 

" But his money." 

" Pshaw ! I have no daughters to marry." 

" But you have a niece." 

"Lady Blacksley let fall her eye-glass, and looked 
earnestly in the face of L^dy Clara : " On my honour, 
my love, I had quite forgotten that; but are you 
serious?" 

" Perfectly, my dear aunt ; he has thirty thousand 
a y^ar." 

"Hal very true — you are decidedly right: you 
can do a great deal with thirty thousand a year ; or, 
if you should find him too bad, you might separate ; 
and, you know, he can be compelled to make you a 
handsome allowance in the event of such an occur- 
rence." 

" I have already thought of that." 

« y ei y prudent and proper, my love ; and I think 
you may do a great deal worse : — only I wish this 
horrid editor had not inserted his name so conspicu- 
ously in my list ; it really does not look well — it haa 
spoiled all." 

" And such a name !" 

" Ay, as you say, Clara, such a name : but, how- 
ever, it signifies very little ; money is the considera- 
tion, my dear : and really he is not so very bad." 

Lady Clara smiled bitterly. 
02 
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44 And what says Lord Somerville? does he ajK 
prove of this speculation ?* 

" Can you doubt it ? Ashburnham is in debt, and 
likely to become more so ; creditors are clamorous, 
and bankers sulky : he may borrow money from his 
son-in-law, and repay him in civilities." 

" Very true, my dear, and a very equitable ex- 
change ; Mr. Nichols has more money than he wants, 
and my brother more politeness than he needs ; and 
thus they may barter their advantages, and both be 
gainers.* 

" The man is tolerable enough, considering, that I 
must admit," said Lady Clara ; "all I fear is, that 
papa may not find him quite so amenable as he ex- 
pects ; for I assure you that last night at- supper lie 
talked en homme qui se connoit, and sported a few 
opinions which somewhat startled my complacency •* 

" Mere manoeuvring, depend on it," said the count- 
ess, taking a sip at her chocolate ; " trying how far 
he might go : take my advice, my dear, stand out for 
four horses, and — at least, three thousand a year, 
in the event of an arrangement — you understand 
g*e — a separate establishment." 

" Yes," replied the bride aspirant, teasing the count- 
ess's Italian greyhound witn her glove, "but do 
you think we may venture to be so positive without 
risk of alarming him as to our motives ? You know, 
my dear aunt, the man imy imagine that I am going 
to marry him from affection: those sort of people 
have such extraordinary opinions of themselves— 
and it would not do to undeceive him beforehand ; 
if he be misled in the business by his own vanity, 
certainly I am not to blame— there is not a rational 
being m the world who could not open his eyes to 
the truth, if be would hear it ; and consequently it 
would be very unwise in me to undertake the office, 
when such a step would, blight my own prospects.** 
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' " Not to be thought of, decidedly," conceded the 
countess; "it would be absolute madness: and if 
you do marry a plebeian, why, Clara, your family 
must support you ; and you will not be the first who 
has enabled city gold to blend with high birth : — but 
the man has horrid relations, I hear." 

" Yes, I believe he has ; but of course I shall not 
countenance them." 

" Most certainly not, the thing is not to be thought 
of; no Mrs. Jenkins or Mr. Tomkins must be ad- 
mitted beyond your servant's *hall, or you are com* 
mitted at once — there are inconveniences attendant 
on these plebeian alliances." 

" Ay, truly ; but on the other hand—" 

"Surely, surely, my love, on the other hand, the 
speculation is decidedly a very good one ; and, as I 
said before, if you cannot reconcile yourself to it 
comfortably, you can separate on a handsome allow- 
ance ; you will, at all events, have improved your 
circumstances." 

u The world will perhaps be ill-natured — " 

" Never mind that ; the aristocracy will be with 
you; and as to the other motes who fill up the 
chasms of the population, let them have their jest; 
they will have paid well for it — and now let us talk of 
my night. I hear the little Marchioness of Many- 
weathers was highly indignant that she had not a 
ticket." 

" And how did it happen that she had not one, 
aunt?" 

" Why, my dear, I knew that if she were invited, 
the marquis would not come ; and I also knew that 
if the marquis declined, I should not have Lady Lucy 
Lightenton, which would have spoiled my ball ; ana 
consequently I contrived to forget the marchioness* 
and so ensure the other?." 
1 , " You are an excellent diplomatist* 
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" It is the easiest thing in the world ; a quick eye 
to detect these little affairs, and a good memory to 
retain them, and you need never have that most 
heavy and heartless of all things, a soiree mal as- 
sortie. Do you think that the Duke of Washington 
would have spent three hours in my rooms, had he 
not known that Mrs. Abercrombie was to be there ? 
or that Prince Sedaletzkie would have come from 
Brighton, unless it had been to meet the duchess's 
pretty daughter? — I know that at all events they 
spent two hours in the Turkish tent ; and I am really 
anxious to ascertain whether there is any news of 
interest afloat this morning. ,, 

" Scandal, by all that is beautiful V 9 

" By no means : only a Gretna Green marriage ; 
for the duchess is far too proud ever to give her con- 
sent to the match." 

" What, too proud to call her daughter « your 
highness ;' and to talk of her dear child, the Princess 
Sedaletzkie !" 

"Even so: she knows enough' of foreign titles to 
be aware that in It^ly your boots may be cleaned by 
a count, and your household regulated by a prince." 

"Titles of high mark, and little meaning," said 
Lady Clara, arranging her Cachemire. "We do 
these things better in England. But do you really 
think that Lady Anne cares at all for this man with 
the unpronounceable name V 9 

"I do indeed — Lady Anne is young and vain; 
tired of the tight-laced politics of her mother, and 
anxious to emancipate herself from the trammels of 
maternal surveillance — the prince is handsome, ac- 
complished, fete, and assiduous ; has fine, large, 
sleepy black eyes; a most orthodox mustache, and 
9, voice like the breathing of an Eoiian harp^ 

"Poetical, by the gods I my dear aunt- — I expect I 
shall hear of your marrying again, if you talk thus. 1 * 
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u Marrying again I" echoed the countess, with a 
look half-languishing and half-ludicrous. " No, no ; 
une fois suffit ! a husband is an unmanageable animal 
—at least mine was — and then weeds are so shock- 
ingly unbecoming I as though it were not bad enough 
to have your income reduced by your husband's 
death, without being expected to make a fright of 
yourself into the bargain." 

* But only for a year, you know, aunt." 

"A year I an eternity !— twelve long months of 
crimped muslin and bombasin — I'm sure that to me 
the mere retrospect is frightful I I really do not 
think I could live through another year's weeds. 
. And then your face must be as solemn and proper as 
your cap and petticoat ; even your very mouchoir 
must be managed decorously. Whatever you do, 
Clara, or whoever you marry, keep* the man alive as 
long as you can, if you have any regard for your 
appearance." 

" Eh bien, I am for the Park," said Lady Clara, 
laughing ; " I must don my Wedding-garment before 
I speculate on the close cap and weepers." 

" If women could but be convinced by argument," 

Eersisted the countess, " they would be much happier 
y remaining single." 

" Argument is a good thing, and a pleasant thing, 
my dear aunt ; but you may rely on it that there is 
nothing like experience." And so saying, Lady 
Clara kissed the countess between the eyes, settled 
the last fold of her Cachemire, and took her leave. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

There is, perhaps, no decided species of vulgarity* 
so universally tolerated by all classes of society as 
the debasing habit of "quizzing," or one which more 
effectually lowers the tone of every circle into which 
it is admitted. Quizzing, treated as the ingenious 
Mrs. Opie hag treated another vice common in the 
world, might be classed under twenty different 
heads; but we do not intend to trespass on the 
patience of our readers, by so elongated a definition 
of this debasing propensity. 

An erroneous idea has grown in some minds, that 
a quizzer must necessarily be a wit — it is as fallacious 
an opinion as that which supposes the writer of an 
epitaph to be of necessity a poet ; wit is a pure and 
ethereal sparkle of the mind — it requires no shade of 
mind to constitute a quizzer; nor can such a one 
always lay claim even to the forbidding, unlovely 
talent of satire ; for to be really satirical, there must 
be a tinge of talent— prostituted, it is true, but talent, 
however degraded, will Still assert itself, although it 
may have lost the respectability which made it 
estimable. Who ever hearkened to the underbred . 
utterer of this third-rate species of " good things," 
the flippant retailer of mingled vulgarity and gross- 
ness, without shrinking in spirit from the breath of 
malignancy and cunning? for never was there a 
decided quizzer who had not a hidden motive ; and 
yet, perhaps, despite the utter vulgarity, the gross- 
ness, and the disgust of this polluting practice, there 
is decidedly nothing on earth which bears away at 
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(me " fell swoop," more victims, and those even the 
well informed, and the better dispositioned. Where 
is the man, however endowed with good sense, who 
may not be wiled in some degrefe from his purpose 
by these professors of a black art ? although he would 
shrink from making the acknowledgment, even to 
himself: and yet, let him ask his own heart, if, at the 
very moment, while he despised the speaker, he did 
not, nevertheless, shun the object of his (or her) 
malevolence, though he felt as he did so that " the 
tongue of the evil-heatted is no slander," — and, if he 
play not the traitor with his own conscience, he will 
admit the fact This species of false shame, this 
temporary dereliction at once from good breeding 
and good sense, is the triumph of the quizzer. Still 
greater is the power of a member of this debasing 
sect, when perverted pleasantry and aptitude, border* 
ing at times on that slip-shod and uncertain wit which 
too often passes current in the world for something 
better, lend a charm, a dangerous charm to malevo- 
lence ; manner, that social coin, which is so frequently 
a counterfeit with the mere surface of the fine breed- 
ing which it apes, blinds us to the mischief over which 
it throws its spell ; and we shrink not from the rose, 
though we know that the spider extracts a deadly 
poison from its blossom. In this age of false refine- 
ment, how many are there who would more readily 
pardon a dereliction from principle than a deviation 
from politeness,— who would rather tolerate vice than 
awkwardness ? An underbred bow may do a man 
more injury with his mistress than an absolute failure 
in propriety ; and an act of ill-arranged condescension 
may ruin a woman with her lover, when absolute 
levity would have passed by unheeded, — if the quizzer 
be at hand to comment on the one and the other ; to 
throw out the dark shades of the picture, and to 
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spread the mantle of ridicule over the perception of 
good sense. 

The quizzer is the paria of society ; even the caste 
of the satirist is polluted by a collision with this out- 
cast from the Bramah of good breeding — this dweller 
m the deserts of malevolence and ignorance. He isr 
the scourge of social communion — the ministering 
imp of bitterness — the contempt of good men, and 
the world's scorn ; the professor of a vice which* 
born of flippancy and self-cone*it, is nursed by 
malice, and is the fitting concomitant of low birth, 
low breeding, and low ideas. 

Lady Clara had not been ten minutes in the Park 
when she was joined by Nichols 5 he was well dressed, 
well mounted, and looking his very best : the Marquis 
of Dorset passed them with one of his peculiarly 
slouching bows, produced more by the motion of 
his shoulders than by that of his head : the contrast 
was striking ; Lady Clara felt that it was, for even 
aristocracy can look awkward. The day was lovely, 
and glancing down in sunshine as it did, at a time 
when London was redolent of fog and fashion, it had 
drawn an immense concourse ofbeauty and idleness 
to the drive : there was adelightful difficulty in thread* 
ing through the high-bred mob of u gentlemen who 
live at ease," and ladies who were smiling like the 
morning: the well-managed bay of Mr. Nichols 
stepped gracefully on one side of Lady Clara's 
britscha, and the barb of Lionel Lovell was his 
vis-k-vis; a temporary stoppage took place; and a 
tall, upright, military-looking man reined up beside 
them. 

" Ha ! my dear Sir Samuel, I am delighted to see 
you in town again," exclaimed Lady Clara, extend- 
ing her delicately-gloved' hand : "I have positively 
never met you since the ball at Haverington Castle ; 
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triste affaire, was it not? Mrs. Haverington does 
not understand that style of thing, — it does not sit easy 
yet; I should have been ennuiee a mort before half 
the evening was over, had not Mr. Lovell been at 
my side ; Mr. Lovell, Sir Samuel Shutington ; Mr. 
Nichols ;"— the gentlemen bowed ; " but I omit to 
inquire for your daughters — they are with you, I 
trust ; ha ! baronet, vous devez jouer le role de papa 
maintenant — last season ! but I tell no tales — " 

" They are with me, Lady Clara ; and, girl-like, 
fancying that London must be fairy-land ; they will 
soon, however, be undeceived." 

u Cruel Sir Samuel ! why will you be so gloomy a 
prophet ? young, wealthy, and, I doubt not, handsome 
(or they would belie their parentage), it ought to be, 
and it will be, fairy-land for a time." 

" And a very short one, I fear : I endeavour to 
enforce this unwelcome truth, but the cautions of an 
old man are like snow in sunshine ; to live in London 
they must be ever travelling .on the high road to 
destruction, with dissipation for their charioteer, 
extravagance and folly for their lackeys, and noto- 
riety for their companion ; I do not wish such an 
existence for my girls ; I cannot coldly make up my 
mind to see them old women at five-and-twenty,and 
gamesters at all ages." 

u Oh fy I what a sour limner have you become," 
said Lady Clara, with an uneasy laugh ; " why the 
women will try you for a libel, and the men scout 
you for a cynic." 

"I must learn to bear it all," was the reply, as the 
carriage moved slowly on. "Farewell for the 
present." 

"Au revoir, baronet — Ciel! to be baited by a- 
bore : — is he not horrible', Lovell ?" 

u Quite shocking !" responded JiOvell, raising his 
large dark eyes from the silkv mane of his barb ; 

Vol. I— P 
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"and the young ladies, are they as great bores as 
their father ?" 

" Little well-born peasants ; they are two in num- 
ber, reared at the old family-seat, educated by a 
retired clergyman and his prim wife; very good 
sort of notable, praiseworthy, humdrum, blue-stock- 
ing girls, who go into cottages where there is conta- 
gion, with camphor-bags round their necks, to read 
prayers ; teach dirty children .to hem towels, and 
say, * Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ;' get up at 
six o'clock in the morning to practise, and so forth." 

" That was a fine girl on horseback who bowed to 
you ; who is she V 9 asked Lovell, raising his glass. 

u That is Miss Marchmont, the Leicestershire 
heiress: I hear that her father would never have 

been returned for if she had not canvassed for 

him ; she shook hands with all the green-grocers and 
tallow-chandlers in the borough, and, like Lady Mac- 
beth, cannot 'cleanse the little hand again/ — An ! here 
comes Lord George Luttrell." 

11 How do, Lady Clara ?" nodded the young scion 
of nobility, with eyes like an Albinese, and hair as 
curly and tangled as a po9dle's back; "how do? 
looking en ange as usual, with that spirit of darkness 
Lionel Lovell beside you, tempering your brightness ; 
how do, Lovell V 9 he nodded again, and then with his 
glass fixed in his eye, he turned a long vacant look 
on Nichols ; " what crowds of people, ain't there T 
and some of them such quizzes ! where can they 
come from ? the purlieus, I suppose." 

"Yes, most of them," said Lovell, quietly; "one 
cannot even guess at their nature." 

" The disgorging of the second-rate hotels," sim- 
pered Lord George. 

"Parties from the Angel at Peckham, and the 
Hprns at Kennington," said Lovell, with emphasis. 

The lordling fidgeted on his saddle : family re- 
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miniscences rendered the joke rather unpalatable. 
He turned the conversation : " Have been doing the 
agreeable to Miss Marchmont the heiress, Lady 
Clara ; comme elle traine ! talks about horrid eleo 
tioneering, and canvassing, and hustings — " 

" A bad style of person, I am aware," replied the 
lady. 

" Take care what you say," . interposed Lord 
George, endeavouring to look facetious ; for her 
worthy papa is covering her genealogical tree with 
guineas to prevent my governor from being too 
curious ; mademoiselle has a great inclination to be 
a countess." 

" I should think that her bright eyes would secure 
a coronet," observed Mr. Nichols. 

"Eh! — what? yes: bright eyes are very pretty 
things" said the lordling, with a second stare ; " but 
then, heaven knows who she is 1 her father appeared 
of a sudden from Chincomalee, or Bangpore, or some 
other heathen country ; loaded the mail-coach with 
rupees, and then bought an estate in Leicestershire ; 
but, for aught I know, he may have been a slave* 
driver,* or a tobacconist." Mr. Nichols became 
fidgety in his turn. 

" Spare us, Lord George !" cried the lady, with an 
affected shudder ; " I shall never be able to look at 
the poor girl again without thinking of cigars." 

"Or flat noses," followed up his lordship. 

" Or the estate in Leicestershire, and the rupees,* 
said Lovell, who at once felt that the subject was an 
unfortunate one; "and the deepest eyes and the 
rosiest lips in England !" 

" Voila Lionel qui extase !" drawled Lord George ; 
u he is a perfect refuse for the destitute ; did I not 
know to the contrary, 1 should think that he had been 
born behind a counter, and chastised in his youth 
with a yvrdmewujre ; but I am not so philanthropical j 
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I prefer people .who are somebody, and I dare say 
Miss M archmont's money will buy her a coronet 
without my assistance ; she'll catch some noble gud- 
geon who lias been ' cleaned out' at Crockford's. 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed Nichols, instinctively; 
" I trust she will see reason to decline so ill-omened 
a marriage.* 

"Reason!" laughed Lovell, "not a word about 
any thing so anti-feminine. Women have no more 
business with reason than a savage has with brandy, 
for they get so marvellously pleased with the taste 
of it, that they intoxicate themselves ; I would not 
marry a reasonable woman to be elected * lion* for 
the season." 

" The ladies are at least not indebted to you for 
your opinion," retorted Nichols. " Ah 1 yonder goes 
the duchess." 

" Canaille I" sneered Lady Clara. 

*'A perfect picture," said Lovell, "beautifully 
painted ; and there too goes his grace. — Capital, by 
heavens 1 always talked of as the duchess's husband; 
so quiescent and complying, the very best of married 
men!" 

" Hush ! hush V 9 smiled Lady Clara, " complete 
scandal, I declare — though sure enough it is amusing 
— gratitude should have made her more observant of 
his feelings ; it was not every man who could have 
made her a duchess." 

"How do, Miss Ashley?" said Lord George, as a 
barouche passed the party, in which sat a lovely girl, 
worn down, as it seemed, by late hours and fashion- 
able fatigues ; yet looking beautiful despite her pale 
v cheeks and heavy eyes. " I wonder that girl has not 
married, for she's really vastly pretty ; and I should 
' have thought could not have escaped for a whple 
season, besieged as she has constantly been since she 
oame out" 
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* There you are sadly in error, my lord, as to a 
woman's peril," said Lady Clara ; " this very crowd 
of admirers is a capital safeguard for the heart (if 
you happen to have one), for you have no time to 
ask it any questions, and you take it as a matter of 
course that it is perfectly unconcerned in the busi- 
ness ; solitude, solitude is the peril; trust me, a 
waterfall, a shaded garden*- walk, and one devoue are 
more dangerous than a lighted ball-room, a crowded 
boudoir, and a host of flatterers. I think it was Theo- 
dore Hook who, in one of his pleasant volumes, 
warned all lovers who did not wish wholly to lose 
their hearts, to beware of a green lane ; rely on it, 
that was a touch of nature which he will never sur* 



" You speak selon le livre, Lady Clara, " said the 
lordling ; "you have fairly beaten me out of the field; 
and you have done more, for you have accounted 
admirably for the heartlessness of our town belles ; 
Lovell, we must start for the country when we are 
matrimonially inclined ; bind our brows with roses, 
carry a pipe and tabor, and sit down near a cascade, 
till some blushing nymph comes to fill her pitcher." 

"I decline the experiment," said Lovell, with a 
yawn; "I am not fond of rustic beauties, with their 
draperies tucked up, and their gown-skirts pulled 
through their pocket-holes, — ha! there goes the very 
man f have been looking for: — farewell, Lady Clara." 
And kissing the tips of his fingers, Lovell gave his 
barb the rein, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

" And here comes a man J do not want to see,* 
exclaimed Lord George, gathering up his bridle; 
11 the two things which I hold in abhorrence in 
this every-day world are dirt and dung — the one 
I always. keep out of, and (he other I always get 
away from— when I can! Au revoir, Lady Clara."* 
P 2 
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And he hastened from them to bestow Kiil tedido&* 
ness elsewhere. 

Lady Clara instantly became' all sentiment and 
languor; lamented over the flippant nothingness of 
modern conversation, and spoke sotto voce: — ladies, 
there is never so much meaning attached to «poken 
trifles as when they are uttered beneath the breath; 
and so thought Mr. Nichols. Lady Clara certainly 
did not tell him that she preferred- his society to that 
of the volatile Mr. Lovell, or of the noble Lord 
George Luttrell ; but she looked as though she did, 
and she spoke so softly, so almost tenderly, that if not 
actually acknowledged, he nevertheless felt that the 

{reference was implied ; whereupon Mr. Nichols 
eaned closer down upon the neck of his blood bay, 
until his eyes were in a line with those of Lady 
Clara, and he drew his well-managed horse so close 
to the side of the britscha, that he could lay his hand 
within ten inches of the one he coveted to possess ; 
and though he said little, yet he gave a meaning to 
that little very flattering to the self-love of the lady, 
and if he did not positively talk to her of that which 
was nearest his heart, he contrived to let her read 
his thoughts sufficiently to induce her at parting to 
put her hand in his, and to give him one of those 
gmiles which by long practice she knew so well how 
to call up, and that seem to the eye of a lover a coin 
of passion's own mintage, of which he himself has 
struck the die, and which was never intended for 
worldly circulation. One of these well-timed smiles 
did Lady Clara bestow on Mr. Joseph Nichols, while 
he held her hand, and slightly compressed unchidden 
the taper fingers — and so they parted I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• . . * . "Naples, May 9, 183— . 

"*My dear Aunt, 
*« I remember that we used at school to tell a boy 
who was more than particularly stupid, that he would 
4 never bottle the Thames' — 1 am sure a man who 
could bottle the sea would be at a per centage with 
mp at present; for, were it not for the horrible 
nausea, in which the exchange is sadly against me, I 
should like to pay you a visit in Baker-street, for a 
time. My friend Princess Torrinaro is at her coun- 
try-house, and I am getting fairly tired of macaroni 
and olives ; added to which, Naples is just now a 
confoundedly expensive sojourn : I really can't get on 
without a supply ; my funds have fallen cenU peV. 
cent., and I am bankrupt, regularly cleared out, sha'n't 
pay sixpence in the pound. I had a letter three days 
ago from young Cashem, of Lombard-street : there 
was a long rigmarole of three pages, about a flirta- 
tion which you are carrying on with a young barris- 
ter — too bad, on my conscience ! He tells me he has 
heard that the puppy has opened a book at your 
banker's, and has carte blanche from your prkifcipal. 
This will never do, aunt. You know, when I am 
with you, I never dare open my mouth, nor indeed 
dare any one* else belonging to you ; but now, when 
there are a fori salt waves between us, as your only 
surviving relative, and the last representative of the 
Wilkinses, I consider it my duty to tell you that you 
are making an old fool of yourself: it is the respect 
which I have for you, as the widow of my departed 
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uncle, that induces me to address you thus ; you may 
be in a rage, indeed I am sure that you will, because 
I have seen you in fifty, on occasions where the sum 
total of offence did not amount to half this ; and 
if you will, you must, it will not make me uneasy : 
as, for the sake of your own credit, you cannot cut 
off my supplies, while you are supporting your red 
tape and parchment favourite ; and when you die, 
wnich, if there be any law in nature, as well as bar- 
risters, cannot be very long first, why then he may 
whistle, for I've read the will. As to his loving you, 
aunt — it is well for me that you are riot within arm's 
length, for I know you'd knock me down if you could 
see me laughing at the bare idea of it ! As for his 
loving you — really the thing is too ridiculous, and 
will not bear talking about, so Fll say no more on the 
subject. Take my advice, stick to the dogs and Miss 
Parsons, make your peace with the next world, and 
your will in this — honour the bilfwhich I have drawn 
on you, through the first firm in Naples ; for, out of 
the respect I have for you, and for the memory of 
my uncle, I always do business with the most re- 
spectable houses— *-and cut the lawyer. If he really 
should be fool enough to want to marry you, and you 
indulge him, poor devil ! how he'll be taken in. 
"lam, ' 

" Dear aunt, 
. * " Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 
* " Everard Wilkin s." 

* " 1 Rope Mr. Wilkins is well, ma'am," volunteered 
Miss- Parsons, as the widow threw the epistle of her 
* affectionate and dutiful nephew" on the back of the 
fire ; " he's a Tine young man !" 

« Pm very glad you think so, n j&id Mrs. Wilkins. 

"I always liked Mr. Everard," pursued Miss 
Parsons, who was utterly deficient in tact, and usually 
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contrived to be loquacious at an unfortunate moment ; 
"he's so witty and sensible; and makes such pleasant 
remarks." 

M Very pleasant indeed," said the aunt, in a voice 
like distant thunder. 

"Does he talk of coming home, ma'am ? I should 
be delighted to see him ; he keeps us all alive — we 
are terribly dull without him : there certainly is no- 
thing so delightful as a lively, good-humoured young 
man about the house." 

" I suppose you admire him for his impertinence to 
my woman," exclaimed the widow, in a higher key; 
* or perhaps he has been civil to you, Miss Parsons." 

" Oh, fy I ma'am — me I never in his life — he knew 
better: and as for his having romped with, Hopkins, 
why you know, ma'am — " 

"What do I know?" almost screamed Mrs. Wil- 
kins, with cheeks like crimson. 

Miss Parsons started, for she was somewhat ner- 
vous ; and she wondered in her own mind why Mrs. 
Wilkins talked so dreadfully loud, as she was not at 
all deaf ; but she did not perceive, as she easily might 
have done, that she had chosen an untoward subject 
of conversation, and accordingly she replied very 
quietly, " Why, you know, ma'am, that if women 
will let men who are young enough to be their sgns, 
talk nonsense to them, and so forth, they must expect- 
to be made fools of; and so I told Hopkins at the 
time." 

" And so you told Hopkins," said the widow, with 
a look which should have annihilated poor Miss Par- 
sons, but she was busy with her purse, and conse- 
quently did not see it : " and pray, Miss Parsons, how 
long have you been the oracle of this house T Mr. / 
Harcourt remarked, when he last dined here, that 
you were sadly deficient in the qualities necessary to 
the person who should be my companion — you <fca- 
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figured the choax a la pomme, and mismanaged the 
salad P 

" Ijun sure, ma'am," said Miss Parsons, depre- 
cating] v, " I took every care in the world ; but 
really it is not easy to cut through a large cabbage, 
swimming in gravy, with a spoon. Mr. Harcourt's 
dishes* are so strange, and so French, that I'm always 
terrified when I have one to serve; with a name that 
I can never pronounce, and his large black eyes fixed 
upon me, watching to see how I get through it." 

" You talk like an idiot P 

Miss Parsons sighed, and tried to smile, but, acciw- 
tomed as she was to the complimentary comments 
of the widow, she nevertheless writhed under them, 
and was silent 

A servant entered the room, and handed to Mrs. 
Wilkins a small parcel, which had just been left at 
the door by Mr. Harcourfs groom : the lady eagerly 
tore it open ; it contained an exquisitely illustrated 
copy of " The Pleasures of Hope ;" and on the fly- 
leaf was written, " Presented to Mrs. Wilkins, on 
her birth-day, by her affectionate friend Frank Har- 
court." The little volume acted as oil on the waves 
of the widow's ill-humour : she forgot the epistle of 
' her " dutiful nephew," as she looked on the present 
Of 4ier "affectionate friend," and turning with, if not 
a kind, at least a calm voice to Miss Parsons, she de* 
sired that she would go to the cook, and order her 
to provide turtle for the next day; Miss Parsons 
obeyed ; wondering to herself, as she descended <he 
'stpfrs, what occasion there could be for turtle, when 
they hq/i no one coming to dinner but Mr. Harcouf t ; 
the good lady often wondered, but she seldom trou- 
bled the world with her cogitations; and on the 
present occasion, she mentally decided that if Mrs. 
Wilkins thought proper to have all the turtle ip Lon- 
don, it was a matter of no importance to her. It is a 
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great pity that all unmarried elderly gentlewomen 
are not equally discreet, for they wouW escape a pyra* 
mid of petty vexations not one whit more difficult of 
endurance than good Miss Parsons's visions of un- 
necessary turtle ; but which, by some legerdemain «f 
their own, they nevertheless frequently contrive to con- 
vert into mighty misfortunes, and galling grievances. 
Miss Parsons, however, was a being of another stamp; 
she knew that she had no right to make miseries, that 
she was too poor to create superfluous wants, and 
too dependent to indulge sentimental annoyances: 
wealth and high blood alone are privileged to con* 
taminate the blessings with which they are sur- 
rounded, by self-created sufferings ; nothing is more 
aristocratic than ennui, or more perfectly well-bred 
than a supercilious endurance of luxury and enjoy- 
ment. No one knew all this better than Miss liar- 
sons : she had lived long enough in the house with an 
idle and wealthy individual to be perfectly aware 
that, in matters of feeling, what was quite correct and 
natural in a widow with seven thousand a year 
would be mere presumption and arrogance in a 
spinster without sevenpence ; neither headaches nor 
heartaches could be by possibility admitted among 
her list of sensations ; of her head she could but 
slightly avail herself, and with a lfeart she could hatfe 
no possible business ; like a sensible woman, there- 
fore, she had taught herself to understand and "con- 
cede, that her head had merely been bestowed on her 
to act as an ornament to her shoulders ; and that her 
heart was a mere cipher. Let no one pity Miss 
Parsons that such was the case : it rather rendered 
her an object of envy, for, situated as she was, it was 
merely the machinery of the woman whidh wa$ 
necessary; Mrs. Wilkias was the dial-hand of » the 
clock, and marked the hours, while the complying 
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Miss Parsons was but the pendulum that ticked the 
minutes. 

When the companion returned to the drawing- 
room, the widow was busily engaged in perusing 
u The Pleasures of Hope ; w and " vastly pretty in- 
deed ! w and " you should read this, Miss Parsons,* 
broke at intervals from her lips. Now, Miss Parsons 
infinitely preferred her knitting, for, as she sometimes 
quietly remarked, she never could see the use of 
poetry ; it was very hard to read, and still more diffi- 
cult to understand ; not altogether so strictly true as 
it should be, generally speaking ; and must have been 
shockingly uncomfortable to write. And the literal 
and guileless Miss Parsons only gave utterance to the 
actual feeling of many better tacticians, who, secretly 
wearied and bewildered by fine fancies and delicate 
imaginings which they are utterly unable to appre- 
ciate or comprehend, nevertheless talk volubly and 
affectedly ; extract, and extasiate, and almost cheat 
themselves into the belief that they have sense to 
estimate and souls to enjoy the bright breaththgs of 
spirits as far above their own as Hyperion to a 
Satyr. Our good Mrs. Wilkins herself, we are . 
obliged in candour to confess, was not altogether of 
a nature so poetical as Frank Harcourt, before his 
introduction, had succeeded in making himself be- 
lieve. : but she read page after page of " The Plea- 
sures of Hope" quite indefatigably, only pausing at 
intervals to recommend the book to Miss rarsons, or 
to fondle Mop and Zoe, or to hope it would' not rain, 
though the wind did roar so much in the chimney ; 
because she was convinced that if it had not been very 
well worth reading, Mr. Harcourt would not have 
made her a present of it. In this way she had tra- 
velled through one-third of the poem, when she sud- 
denly laid down the book, and fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly on her companion. "Miss Parsons," she 
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commenced so solemnly, that even the quiet spinster 
was startled, and looked up with a glance of unusual 
inquiry ; " Miss Parsons, are you sure that you gave 
Mop his airing yesterday ? the sweet animal breathes 
much harder than usual." 

. " I did indeed, ma'am," responded the alarmed 
companion ; " I took him twice all round the garden, 
and once up the middle walk, as you desired ; but I 
think he has eaten too much cold chicken to-day." 

"Perhaps so," said the widow ; and resumed Jier 
studies precisely in the middle of the line where she 
had left off. 

The next interruption was the rapid approach of a 
c&briolet, followed by a sudden halt, a loud knock on 
the street door, and the announcement of Mr. Frank 
Harcourt 



CHAPTER XXI. 

With that feeling which the heart can know but 
once, Mortimer Eustace prepared for his promised 
interview vrith the beautiful Miss Davenel. He saw 
not a cloud on the horizon of existence, his heart 
leaped with pt new and indefinable emotion : had he 
paused to analyze his sensations, how bitterly and 
now rapidly would they have subsided beneath the 
touch of truth and reason. Why did he thus exult 
in the depths of his spirit ? Because he had beheld a 
young and lovely girl, so young and so lovely, that 
every other vision of beauty had faded before her 
loveliness ; seen her too in the moment of alarm and 
suffering, when she had clung to him for support, had 
looked to him for protection ; because hfe had felt her 

Vol. L— Q 
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clasp, bad met her eyes, and had answered their ap- 
peal. Had he pursued the picture, had he dwelt on 
the fact of the poverty by which she was surrounded ; 
a poverty so palpable that it could not be mistaken 
—had he remembered his own — but Eustace thought 
not of the world's wants and witherings — how could 
he associate the image of Agnes Davenel with the 
cold callosities of every-day existence ? He had 
been so long the child of isolation and obscurity, that 
to possess, or even to imagine that he possessed, an 
object to which his heart might cling, and his thoughts 
turn in moments of solitude, was to him indeed de- 
light 1 He fancied how she would look, and speak, 
and perhaps smile at their meeting; and he felt that 
one low-breathed word of thanks from her lips would 
bless him beyond all worldly blessings. Happy 
Eustace! happy in the delusion of a first unguessed-at, 
uncontemplated passion. The radii which encircle 
the dazzling sun of first love are indeed brighter and 
more beautiful than aught else on earth. Without 
one chilling fear, one selfish reservation, one ungen- 
erous doubt — full of the earliest outpourings of the 
spirit, ere the world has blighted it by a touch — at 
once borrowing and lending light to every object by 
winch it is encompassed — the genuine poetry of life, 
after which existence can know no joy so great — 
and which, if it be not perfect happiness, at least 
stands smiling upon its threshold, and would become 
so by a step I Reflection, fears, and doubts ; all the 
world's train of heart-sickening emotions, grow, after 
a time, even among the roses of passion ; Dut, in the 
first moments of pure and generous affection, they 
are cast into the background, and forgotten, o'er- 
mastered by a power greater than themselves ; and 
only struggle slowly and singly into light, when the 
effervescence of joy and hope has in a degree subsided. 
Eustace, happy in the present, wasted not a thought 
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Upon the future : satisfied with the boundless delight 
of the existing hour, he paused not to speculate upon 
those which must succeed it ; he looked around him, 
and wondered not that every eye appeared to beam, 
and that every lip setemed to wear a smile. How 
the heart tinges external objects with its own tint ! 
How the spirit stamps its own impress upon all by 
"which it is surrounded ! It is well for youth that 
these things are, to lure them on in the path of life ; 
where, did imagination fail to lend her charm to the 
realities of existence, did the gorgeous shadings and 
brilliant hues of fancy not soften down the crude out- 
line of actual mortality, the buoyant spirit would be 
crushed at once, and the heart become withered ere 
it had expanded to one goodly emotion. 

Eustace passed the modest wicket of Mrs. Syden- 
ham, and soon stood in the presence of the ven- 
erable woman: the words of inquiry and solici- 
tude which he attempted to utter died away upon 
his lips. He glanced hurriedly round the apartment, 
as he held for an instant the hand of his hostess ; but 
the sofa which, when he had last looked on it, bore 
the beautiful and senseless form of Agnes Davenel, 
was unoccupied. " She is still indisposed," said the 
old lady, in reply to his loijg and eager look, " indis- 
posed both in body and mind — alas T Mr. Smithson, 
poverty never has so sharp a sting as when it sub- 
jects us to the impertinence of the wealthy." 

Eustace started : he felt the justice of the remark 
in his heart's core. " To you," continued Mrs. Syden- 
ham, u I know not how to express my gratitude — and 
yet, sir, you must pardon me, should it appear to you 
to be blended with somewhat of mistrust— deeply do 
I thank you — I had thought that I could never again, 
in this life, utter the words of gratitude to man ; but 
you have taught a lesson to my pride, and I bow to 
the rebuke of my own heart. Yet, nevertheless, I 
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have learnt a more bitter lessor* in my time, which I 
cannot forget to my dying day — the iron has eaten 
into my soul ; when I look on you, I feel shame at 
my suspicions ; but as fair a brow, and as gentle a 
smile as yours, once strewed ashes on my head, and 
taught me caution. I am charged with the thanks 
and the blessings of Agnes — the thanks of one who 
has hitherto had little cause to bestow them, and the 
blessings of a heart as pure as those of angels — take 
these, Mr. Smithson, fervently and warmly as they 
are offered ; be they the reward, of your generous 
protection — take them, depart, and forget for ever 
that there breathes such a being as Agnes Da vend." 

"Depart!" echoed Eustace, convulsively, as though 
unconscious of his own utterance ; " never look, on 
her again ! forget her P 

"Young man," said Mrs. Sydenham, gravely, as 
she drew her seat closer to his side, and took his 
hand in hers, " what means this emotion 1 Consider 
calmly alike my position and your own, — you met 
Agnes Davenel in a moment of fear and suffering $ 
met her as the victim of insult and impertinence, — 
alas ! that thus she should have indeed been met !— 
you rescued her from both, — for which may the 
blessing of a broken heart rest on you for ever ! 
Agnes is ypung and beautiful — you are a stranger* — 
formed, it is true, to win golden opinions from the 
grateful beings whom you have served, but never- 
tneless utterly a stranger to both. Pardon me when 
I remind you, that, prepossessing as you are, the ser- 
pent itself has a skin which is gemmed with beauty, 
and that my poor child has no earthly protector save 
toy self, — a heart-broken, spirit-blighted woman, whom 
care and suffering are rapidly wearing to the grave. 
Even your own manner, your own words, condemn 
me to seem more harsh than my inclination prompts j 
—why should, you betray such unlooked-for emotiou 
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at the thought of terminating in a single interview 
your acquaintance with my child ?" 

"Because — " commenced Eustace, eagerly, and 
paused, — ''alas!" he added, more sadly, while a 
shade of acute suffering passed over his features ; 
"because, madam, I am a desolate and solitary 
being, — a creature whom not one social link unites 
to his fellow-men, — a stranger and an orphan." 

The tears fell silently on the cheek of Mrs. Syden- 
ham. * 

" I know not wherefore I should weary and sadden 
you, madam, by the mention of my sorrows ; yet, 
when I tell you, that from the hour in which I turned, 
alone and friendless, from the grave of my father, 
and knelt beside that of my mother, those sorrows 
have been locked up in my own heart, unuttered and 
unpitied, surely you will pardon me, if the solicitude 
of your manner has, by reminding me of all that I 
have lost, led me to this allusion to that loss. Your 
lovely grandchild is happy, for she has still a careful 
eye to watch over her, a fond heart to cling to her, — 
but for me, the world contains not one being who can 
share my thoughts or my affections." 

u Heaven help and comfort you f 9 said the matron ; 
" and while I utter the invocation, I will not refuse to 
assist its mercy, — I will trust you, unknown as you 
are: our acquaintance has commenced strangely; 
to Agnes and myself perhaps humiliating! jr, — but the 
world's outcasts are tutored in humiliation ; and I 
am, I know not wherefore, strangely led to feel to 
you as a friend. If you deceive me — " and she turned 
with a remnant of that blighting severity in her eye 
which had, years before, withered the heart of Dave* 
nel ; — " if you deceive me, I say, then, young man, 
coupling tqp occurrences of past years with your 
unworthiness, I will curse all mankind for your sake, 
and die with the malediction unrevoked I" 
Q2 
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Eustace felt the blood stagnate at his heart: not 
thus had his gentle mother, not thus had his pious 
fether led him into the path of right ; they had lured 
him on by tender precepts and by^ holy examples: 
but he remembered that the unhappy Mrs. Sydenham 
had hinted darkly at misery and suffering, and above 
all he remembered also, that it was not for her own 
sake, but for that of the pure and innocent Agues, 
that she uttered a resolve which to him appeared 
alike impious and revolting. 

He answered hurriedly, energetically,— he was 
scarcely conscious of his own words, but they satis- 
fied his listener. She saw the emotion with which 
they were uttered; her keen glance marked the 
gleaming of his dark eye, and the sudden flushing of 
his high forehead, and she read security in both. 

"Andnoyr, young sir," she said, with returning 
kindness of look ana manner, " although I have con* 
ceded so much more than I intended, perhaps I 
should say also so much more than I ought,— you 
ere nevertheless not to imagine that the concession 
implies free and familiar intercourse with Agnes 
Davenel." — Eustace made a movement as if he 
would have spoken. " Bear with me patiently, Mr. 
Smithson, or our compact is at an end at once. I am 
inclined to think favourably, it may be, too favourably 
of you ; but I must prove your worthiness ere I peril 
the peace and well-being of my child ; hear me, there- 
fore : I will receive your visits whenever so young a 
man may be willing to bestow an hour on the tedious* 
ness of age and sorrow : it may chance that you will 
at times meet Agnes at my narrow hearth; but, 
mark me, I speak of this circumstance but as a chance, 
I bind myself by no promise ; I invite you to my hum- 
ble threshold by no understanding which J may here- 
after see cause to revoke ; vou will ever find me (for 
I will speak only of myself) compassionate to your 
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sorrows, and anxious to alleviate and lessen them; 
interested in your welfare, and eager to promote it; 
but rigidly alive and inflexible to your errors; — 
understand, young sir, that Mary Sydenham never 
palliates frailty, nor cheats vice of its enormity by 
calling it by a gentler name ; that she never forgets 
a kindness, nor ever forgives an injury." 

Eustace accepted the concession of Mrs. Syden- 
ham on hei^own terms ; he did not even attempt to 
induce her to revoke one tittle of her resolution ; he 
would as soon have thought of combating the winds : 
with the usual perspicacity of a superior mind, he 
comprehended at once the peculiarity of her char* 
acter: he saw that her will was absolute, and her 
decisions irrevocable, whether for good or evil ; and 
he only marvelled at the strength of a spirit which 
was still unbent amid poverty and care. 

There is a race of people in the world, marvel- 
lously misled as to the peculiar results of peculiar 
modes of acting ; Mrs. Sydenham was one of these. 
She was weak even in her very self-created ideas of 
wisdom. Had she welcomed Eustace calmly and 
kindly ; spoken of Agnes Davenel quietly, and with- 
out effort; affected no feeling of alarm of which she 
was the object, or taught Eustace that it was upon 
him that her alarm fastened, it is probable that hi» 
thoughts would have been far less busy and bewil- 
dering than they now were, as he turned 'from the 
threshold of her abode. Had she even suffered them 
to meet, as an occurrence of no moment, allowed 
Agnes to breathe her thanks, and Mortimer to re- 
ceive them, it must at least have been some time ere 
he could have awaked to the consciousness that he 
loved her ; but now, his eyes were opened, the paiw 
which had smote upon his heart when he was told 
that they could meet no more — the cold, blighting dis- 
appointment with which he listened to the uncom^ 
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promising conditions of Mrs. Sydenham — theso 
taught him to understand at once that the feeling' 
which his meeting with Agnes Davenel had left be- 
hind it was not all pity ; and accordingly, he had 
not walked twenty yards from the house of the 
widow, ere he mentally exclaimed, " I will bear all 
for her sake — a#, to know myself under the same roof 
which covers her; — what though I may feel my 
heart falter, and my spirit quail befo* the glance 
and tone of her-stern relative, yet I shall sometimes 
look on her, and listen to her : I shall carry away 
trith me to my solitary home the memory of her 
soft and eloquent eyes, and repeat in the quiet ear of 
night the gentle words which she has breathed to me 
by day." 

Smile not, reader, at this tender rhapsody — Morti- 
mer Eustace was in love I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

u And so' the widow is rich and generous, Har- 
court ?" said Nichols, as he raised his champagne to 
his lips ; " fully sensible of your merits, and independ- 
ent—Well then, to follow up a lesson which I form- 
erly cave you, and by which you have already pro- 
fifed largely, I would now say — marry her ! I suppose 
you have sufficient influence to prevail on her to give 
you a legal right to the seven thousand pounds a year?** 

" It requires consideration," drawled Frank, some* 
what dolefully. 

"Oh! there are objections, eh? — In what shape, 
prithee?" 

* Objections of about sixty years standing" mi, 
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the barrister, forcing a laugh; "plain reasons for 
delaying one's happiness a short time — add to these, 
lap-dogs, and corpulency, and an unmarried com- 
panion ; too ugly to be civil to, and too good-natured 
to offend — bad ton, bad temper, and bad iaste." 

"The first objection offers its own cure," replied 
Nichols, quietly ; " the second relieves you from the 
evils of jealousy — the lap-dogs may be suffered to 
over-eat tjjemselves, their mistress dieted, and the 
companion dismissed with a cheek on your banker : 
madame can purchase absolution from the world for 
the three last-mentioned attributes ; and I dare be 
sworn, that you will individually be too seldom in 
her society to suffer much from either in your own 
proper person." 

" Had she been young and pretty — " commenced 
Frank. 

"And poor," pursued his friend, "there would 
still have been an objection, and one which would 
have swallowed up all her good qualities. Gome 
now, Harcourt, be rational ; and look quietly on the 
bare reality of things — are you a pound richer, a 
tittle more resistless, an iota more independent, than 
when, in this very apartment, at this very table, I, 
some months ago, proved to you that your ideas 
were a mere medley of romance and improbability, 
and your situation desperate ? Are your circum- 
stances improved in any point of view, save by your 
connexion with Mrs. ■ how call you your widow, 
Frank?" 

" Wilkins," winced Harcourt, with a slight blush ; 
but Nichols was by no means startled at the name ; 
he had frequently shaken hands with a " Wilkins." 

" Mrs. Wilkins," pursued Nichols : " not a whit, 
you tell me ; then wherefore, like a froward child, 
quarrel with your good fortune ?" 

"Because I would sooner be her heir than her 
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husband — because, in short, I want taste for three 
score years in a bride." 

Nichols shrugged his shoulders. 

"If; mark you, I say if," resumed Harcourt, " I 
find that the old lady is bent upon marrying me, why 
1 must submit ; but I am sometimes tempted to think 
that even gold may be bought too dearly. 

" That is," said Niehols, dryly," you sometimes sit 
in your lodgings and weave pretty little* theories of 
« virtuous independency* and 'honest poverty ;' plea- 
sant pastime enough, certainly; but as to the prac- 
tice r 

" I jump into my cab, and drive to Baker-street, to 
furnish opportunities for its display ; but, somehow 
or other, the widow's champagne, or, it may be, the 
very tramp of my horse, and the rattle of my wheels, 
overturn my high-minded resolves, and I defer the 
sacrifice*" . 

" After all, your objections are merely ideal," said 
Nichols. 

" Ideal I what, then, in the name of Venus, is fact 1 
Age, ugliness, rotundity, and littleness of 'mind — 
mind, did I say ; do I talk of the mind of a woman 
whose house boasts no library save Mrs. Glasse on 
Cookery, and the Court Guide — are all these objec- 
tions ideal?" 

"Come, come, you are fastidious over much," 
smiled Nichols ; " in this world every thing has its 
price ; if you fetch yours, what more can you expect I 
We will admit all your list of evils, and now what 
can we advance to counterbalance them ? a seat in 
the House — not as an « ay* and no' orator, but as 
one born * to shake the senate !' I think, Frank, that 
I hear your maiden speech — that I see your break- 
fast-table crowded with reports of ' the eloquence and 

erudition of the new member for / What then 

will it signify that Mrs. Frank Harcourt reads the 
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debates in spectacles, and a foxy wig? You will 
think only of the glorious spectacle of the preceding 
night, and the Whigs of the Lower House." 

"By heavens I did J think that your vision would 
ever be realized — " 

"And wherefore should it not? think you that 
where daws congregate, the eagle must not have a 
lofty eyrie ? that where mind and genius have won 
immortality, the arena is not still open to every 
mental gladiator? Buckle on your armour, and I 
will answer for the result of the tourney. Then come 
your horses and your dogs ; your stud at Newmarket, 
and your shooting-box in Kent ! sad monopolizers of 
a man's time, all these ; but they will serve to make 
4w>me more agreeable when you return to it" 

" Sweet, sweet home !" hummed Harcourt, with an 
uneasy smile. "Do you know,, Nichols, I should 
have been infinitely more amenable, had I not, only 
three days ago, looked on the loveliest face in Eu- 
rope!" 

" A French milliner, or a broom-girl ?" 

" Now, out on you for an infidel ! — neither Gaul 
nor Bavarian — beautiful ! — by Apollo and the Graces, 
she was a divinity 1" 

Nichols laughed outright. 

" With an eye like a dove, and a foot like a fairy — " 

"And the name of this heaven-descended star?" 

"I know not." 

" Her residence ?" 

" I can only guess at." 

"Probably a ballet-dancer, or a soubrette — you 
passed her on the trottoir,eh ? spoke to her, and vol- 
unteered your acquaintance ; and she—" 

" I am not bound to enter into any detail ; but thus 
much I may say, that I have never since looked upon 
the widow without thinking of the beauty." 

" You do but furnish in your own proper person," 
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said Nichols, "another proof of the perversity of 
poor human nature : the man who marries a belle,' 
leaves her, after a time, for the turf or the gaming 
table ; or he begins to sigh as he looks at his banker's 
book, that he did not mate himself with affluence : 
the fair face of his wife has become, if not positively 
distasteful to him, at least fearfully familiar ; and he 
yawns under the influence of the same bright eyes, 
whose looks Mapped him in Elysium 9 but a few 
months before ; creditors are clamorous, and duns 
multiply like motes — he sighs for broad acres, and 
bank bills, even though they should be given with a 
squint ; and wonders, as his difficulties thicken around 
him, how he could have thrown himself away upon 
a pretty face, when he might have purchased ond* 
annually, at much less cost, from the walls of the 
Royal Academy. Another (yourself for instance) 
has affluence and comfort tendered to his acceptance ; 
fortune turns to him with a smile, and wooes him to 
her offering ; she hampers her gifts with some few 
distasteful conditions, but, nevertheless, the gold is 
good tangible gold, and the price to be paid is com- 
paratively trifling— but no, he must needs cavil at the 
two or three objections at which I have hinted — he 
must sigh for unobtainable gratifications; must quarrel 
with the length of a nose, or the tone of a voice ; 
and be almost coaxed into making his own fortune. 
I appeal to yourself whether such is not the case ? 
We will suppose, for an instant, that the new divinity 
of whom you have favoured me with so glowing a 
sketch, might be induced to reward your admiration 
with her hand, and that the little white hand was all 
which she had to bestow — would you accept the fair 
one on those terms ?" 

" Not though she were the Medicean Venus her- 
self, endowed with life — it w*ere out of my power to 
come to another decision — the very question is idle." 
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"Arid yet you hesitate to grasp at a certainty, 
which, with an agreeable present, offers you a yet more 
glowing future. lam really sick, Frank, of hearing 
rhapsodies about the * poetry of existence/ and the 
* delights of sympathy,' and all those maudlin com- 
binations of words in which you so love to indulge ; 
look oh life coolly and dispassionately, and then show 
me its poetry— pshaw I the every-day faces, and the 
every-day hearts by which we'are surrounded, wero 
made for the world's use, and such Utopian ideas 
are wasted upon them." 

"It is air perfectly true," said Harcourt, after a 

riuse ; "but you, Nichols, are the most enviable man 
know; you may win the fairest face in England 
Without risk, and without imprudence." 

"And think you that my ambition is indeed so 
paltry ? no, no, I have no desire to be known only as 
4 the husband of the pretty Mrs. Nichols ;' to play 
rubber after rubber, or to wander from room to room, 
while my wife displays her smiles and her diamonds 
in quadrilles and mazourkas — to be dragged from 
house to house, to exhibit the charms of the woman 
who has done me the honour to bear my name, and 
to spend my money, or to be voted a churl if I ven- 
ture to have a whim or an inclination of my own. I 
leave these enjoyments to gentlemen of sentiment, 
who may understand how to distil poetry from lan- 
guid mornings, dissipated nights, sulky tete-k-tete«, 
and ill-governed establishments— pass the claret, 
Harcourt ; / shall marry a woman pretty enough to 
look well at the head of my table, and yet not suffi- 
ciently handsome to make me uncomfortable by her 
coquetry — one who has felt the value of money, and 
will appreciate its worth — with too much amiability 
to be naughty, and too much pride to be vain." 

" I would as soon undertake a pilgrimage to Meoc*, 
as the search for such a woman," laughed Harcourt 
Vol. I— R 
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"She requires not to be sought," said Nichols, 
with a quiet smile ; " my heart, as well as my reason, 
assures me that I have found her ; nor do I fear that 
you will dissent from my opinion* I were ungenerous 
did I conceal from you, Frank, the dame of my des- 
fa&L w ife—you look surprised that I should speak 
on the subject of marriage in such a tonfe of decision ; 
I am not astonished that you should ; but I repeat, 
that I feel bound to 'tell you, without disguise, the 
name of the lady, indebted as I am to y ourself for an 
introduction which will, I trust and believe, ensure 
my happiness." 

** I live not an idea to whom you can possibly 
allude." _ 

" I allude to Lady Clara Ashburnham ; one day, I 
hope, to be Lady Clara Nichols." 

" You cannot surely be serious I" said Haroourt, m 
atone of amaaement, as he remembered the flutte rings 
and flushes of the patrician fair one, at sundry of her 
meeting* with himself; « Ladv Clara Ashburnham r 
he repeated, still more incredulously, white he state a 
look at an opposite mirror. 

"Even so," replied Nichols, quietly; '*do yon 
blame my selection^ or dissent from what is,^I haw 
some reason to believe, the taste of the lady V 

« Blame 1 dissent 1" smiled Harcourt, rather un- 
easily ; " quite the reverse— I sincerely congratulate 
both parties ; the connexion appears to me to be a 
highly eligible one on both sides ; but I confess I am 
startled : l was so perfectly unprepared for the very 
Act of your contemplating marriage, that I may well 
be astonished on finding mat you have acted as well 
as thought" 

« As yet, all is mere vague inference on both sides," 
said Nichols, calmly: Frank coughed dryly : u smileB 
Mr the part of the lady, and attentions (compiacently 
received) on my own ; to-morrow, I dine with the 
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tfcrL" Harcourt raised his dark brows in astonish^ 
ttfle&t : " It is possible that I may venture to hint rrit 
Wishes, which I have a strong reason to presume will 
Hot be disagreeable to him; and then— " 

" Then for Lady Clara's boudoir, and a t£le-k-tete 
*— is it not soT* asked Harcourt, forcing an appear- 
ance of congratulatory gayety. 

Nichols rose, and unlocking his desk, he held a red 
morocco casket towards his companion t u Look yoti, 
Frank, these are to be the witnesses of our con- 
ference.^ 

Harcourt touched the spring, and the lid flew back ; 

E 'Mowed upon white satin lay a suite of brilliants, 
e felt, as he looked on the glittering baubles* that 
did Nichols prelude his suit by his present, he was 
sbre of his bride ; he turned them in the light, and 
they flashed back their bright and many-colodred 
rays with a brilliancy which was almost blinding. 
There is no dust for the eyes of a woman like 
diamond dust ! he whispered to himself with a sigh, 
as he closed the casket. 

" Nichols/ 9 he said, after a pause* " I will marry 
the widow P 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

How beautiful is spring ! with its buds, and blooms, 
acid perfumes; covering the earth with a robe of glory : 

gty with the voice of birds, the hum of insects, and the 
ughter of the young spirits revelling in its enjoy- 
ments. How profusely doth it send forth its ten 
thousand messengers to herald the approach of sum- 
mon Nature, so lately paralyzed by the chill of 
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winter, rouses herself from her lethargy ; and the 
blue sky gleams above a scene of renovated light 
and. beauty. The grasp of man is upon the spade 
and the scythe \ labour and gayety go hand in hand, 
the promise of new harvests is bright upon the earth* 
And yet how coldly does the accustomed eye look 
upon the wonderful transition which is effected by 
the magical power of this most beautiful of seasons ! 
We behold the tall trees which have been for months 
dark, sapless, and unlovely, gradually put forth their 
buds, those buds burst with the richness of their own 
treasures, and expand into leaves and blossoms ; we 
see the seed sown by the husbandman, and we think 
not in wonder of the miracle, when we trace the ten- 
der green of the young plants which have sprang 
from that slight seed ; we only exclaim in astonish- 
ment and vexation should an occasion arrive wherein 
it fails. Beautiful spring ! first-born of Nature I on 
whom she lavished her most lovely gifts; like 
the heart's earliest dream, decking every thing on 
earth in a new and brilliant garb ; making the eve 
beam and the spirit swell by the potency of thy 
gentle spell! Summer may boast its warm skies, 
and its thousand blossoms ; autumn may be rich in 
fruits and grains ; but from thee came the first fair 

Eromise of all these ; from thee came the first, blue 
eaven, the first bright flowers, and the germ of the 
golden harvest ! 

In one of her moments of sentiment, Lady Clara 
Ashburnham had talked with Mr. Nichols of the 
delights of the country — the gay green fields, the 
flower^besprinkled hedge-rows — the bowery lanes— 
the almond-scented hawthorn; expatiated on all the 
sights, scents, and sounds of rural life, and wound up 
her harangue by the expression of her own enthusi- 
astic love of flowers. It was a pretty, pastoral idea, 
that of always breathing the breath of roses and 



violets, and in an earl's daughter so unlocked for and 
delightful! that Mr. Nichols was charmed. March 
is not a month of blossoms ; the lover was glad thai 
it was not, for he knew enough of women of fashion 
to be perfectly aware that they valued every thing 
by the difficulty of its acquirement For the entire 
of the morning of that day on which he was to join 
the family dinner of the earl, Mr. Nichols lived 
among shrubs and flowers : he visited one nutgery 
ground after another, culling the rarest and most 
costly of their early blossoms, and finally forwarded 
to Lady Clara such an assemblage of beautiful and 
exotic plants, that her conservatory might have ex* 
cjted the envy of half London. 

The lady's boftdoir opened into the conservatory, 
and the breath of the flowers came like a cloud of 
perfume into the apartment* wherein she was seated 
with her aunt; she wag in high spirits, need we 
therefore add that she was looking her very best T a 
■nail sprig of heliotrope, pilfered from one of the 
delicious offerings of Mr. Nichols, was in her bosom * 
she was simply, very simply attired. Lady Clara 
was an excellent tactician ; she wore no ornaments* 
save the flower we have mentioned ; and her plain 
white dress, and air perfectly devoid of ggne or pre-* 
tension, gave such a perfect at home-Ttess to her whofo 

Xpearance, as suited admirably with the effect which 
3 was desirous to produce in the mind of her pre* 
snmed lover. 

u Perhaps there never was a better idea than thi* 
of the earl's," she said, turning towards her aunt ; " I 
allude to the inviting my city suitor to a dinner erl 
fkmille— there is something flattering to the self-love 
of an individual in Adding himself thus temporarily 
elected one of a circle above his own : it unfolds the 
heart, destroys the feeling of mauvaise honte which 
a more formal entertainment might produce, agd 
R2 
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saves exertion on the part of the hosts : altogether it 
is good policy ; better than my father usually dis- 



M I hate family dinners," said Lady Btacksley, "as 
I do bores of all kinds, most religiously ; and I am 
consequently grateful, even to Mr. Nichols, for break* 
ing through the charmed circle of yours;— and so 
you have quite made op your mind to marry him, 
my dear?" 

« Y— e— s, I think I have," drawled Lady Clara, 
as she adjusted her curls ; " how can you breathe this 
air, aunt, and doubt it 1 You have a proof here 
before your eyes, how respectfully the man intends 
to anticipate my wishes, and to supply my wants." 

" It is all very true, ma belle ; and really Lady 
Frampton herself, who has been playing the invalid 
for the last three days in order to display her con- 
servatory, would expire with envy if she were to see 
yours." .• 

" I will rive a select sohr6e next week, and invite 
her," said tne lady, quietly. 

44 A delightful idea P exclaimed the countess, to 
whose existence dissipation and excitement were 
positive necessaries; "and you can have Colonel 
Gardiner and the Honourable Mrs. Basingstoke ; you 
know her husband is gone down into Buckingham- 
shire to bury his old aunt ; so it will be an excellent 
opportunity of doing a good-natured thing, and obli- 
ging the poor colonel. Then there is Lady Barning- 
ton, she will keep the card-room occupied, and—" 

"We will talk of it tomorrow, my dear aunt; 
* sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,' — and if I 
mistake not—" she struck her repeater — " yes, Mr. 
Nichols will be here shortly — tes citoyens ne se font 
pas attendre quand il est question de diner! How 
much will marrying such a man enhance the pleasures 
of travelling 1" she continued after a pause, with a light 
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laugh: "I shall never (should I ever become Lady 
Clara Nichols) be able to cross a bridge without 
speculating on the number of shares in the structure 
which may belong to my caro sposo, or be stifled by 
the fumes of gas without fancying that I inhale the 
odour of property in the smoke — what vastly pleasant 
associations." 

Lady Blacksley had curled up her patrician lip to 
reply, when the door fell back, and Mr. Nichols was 
announced. 

Lady Clara was all smiles and suavity: her ac- 
knowledgments for the attention which had that 
morning been shown to her tastes and partialities 
were so gracefully, made, that Mr. Nichols could 
only hope that the fair mistress of his affections 
would, ere they parted, initiate him into more of her 
fancies and wishes, that he might win to himself a 
renewal of those smiling thanks ; and Lady Clara 
looked so gracious and so feminine as she stood in 
her plain white dress amid the labyrinth of blossoms, 
with the one simple flower in her bosom,— one too 
of his flowers, as Mr. Nichols detected at a glance- 
that he felt convinced his suit must prosper when it 
should come to a hearing. Nichols was no whit a 
ooxcomb ; yet it is scarcely surprising, that as he 
stood between Lady Blacksley and her niece, — smiled 
on by the countess, and listened to by Lady Clara, 
as women only listen when they feel or affect an 
interest in the speaker, — he should forget for a while 
the possibility that the renown of his great wealth 
had smoothed his path, and bestowed upon him 
attractions which of himself he never could have 
boasted : and that, in fine, ere the earl and Lord Ash- 
burnham joined the party, he had fairly persuaded 
himself that the heart of Lady Clara was his own. 
Poor Joseph Nichols 1 yet it is well for each and all 
of us that we can be hoodwinked at times,— set down 
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in a fool's paradise, and cheated in despite of our rea- 
son; were we, Argus-like, endowed with a hundred 
eyes, we should more than lose in happiness what 
we gained in shrewdness. 

44 Truly the pleam* if fts great 
In being cheated as to cheat." 

This pleasure Nichols was now enjoying in his 
heart's core ; he never dreamed that the feir daugh- 
ter of the earl had once had a tendresse for his friend 
and pupil, Frank Harcourt ; and that what he had be* 
stowed on Frank in theory, Lady Clara was return- 
ing to himself sevenfold in practice. He had said 
that " in this world every thing 1ms its price;" Lady 
Clara estimated hers at three thousand a year, and he 
was the only man whom she knew likely to pay it 1 
And then the whole party were in league against his 
reason ; the earl shook him by the hand, called him 
"my dear fellow/' and asked his opinion about a 
lame horse and a superannuated greyhound; and 
Lord Ashburnham eulogized his new cab, and volun- 
teered to dine with him the next day, to taste his 
claret Surely this was enough to intoxicate Joseph 
Nichols ! Lady Blacksley, too, wandered among the 
flowers, and declared them to be "dears" and 
"loves," and selected with so much taste, and so 
little economy, that he won over even the haughty 
countess to a promise that she would accept another 
trial of his floral judgment in her own proper person ; 
a promise which delighted the intended nephew, and 
was far from disagreeable to the lady. Insensibly 
every feeling of embarrassment wore away from the 
mind of Mr. Nichols, and he was sufficiently himself 
to remark that the fine which has been imaginatively 
drawn between the manners of the aristocracy and 
those of the "people" is but the thread of a cobweb; 
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set your foot upon it, and it breaks at once — and that 
* lords and ladies 

» ■'.'-." 

' u Can eat and drink, and laugh and joke, 

And sigh and smile like other folk." 

He found himself talking, nay, even jesting; and 
he uttered no single joke, whatever its quality, which 
was not well received. Nothing touches a man's 
heart more readily than the laugh which breaks forth 
at his own focetiousness. There is a freemasonry in 
an appreciated jest, which gladdens the spirit of the 

Sster, and places him on better terms, at once, with 
mself and with his companions. He sported senti? 
ment ; and Lady Clara sighed, and cast down bet 
eyes ; and the countess held her flagon to her nose, 
and shook her head assentingly ; and the earl drow- 
sily chorused, " Very true, very true, all very proper 
ia young people, but I am too old for romance;" 
while Lord Ashburnham laughed, and wondered 
where "his friend Nichols" had picked up so sublime 
a set of phrases. He had an engagement for the 
evening, and followed the ladies from the dining* 
room, when the earl and his guest were consequently 
left tSte-a-t£te. 

Never was there a more favourable time or place 
lor the discussion of such a subject as that which Nich- 
ols had now at heart Lord Somerville had caused 
a small table to be rolled towards the fire ; the crim- 
son curtains were closely drawn ; the grate emitted 
a bright and animated flame : the wine was excellent, 
and the host courteous and friendly ; nevertheless, 
Nichols felt that he was about to shoot his arrow at 
a high mark, and that it might require some feather- 
ing ere he ventured to fit it to the bow ; quietly, and, 
as it seemed, accidentally, therefore, he led the conver- 
sation to his place in Shropshire ; his marine viUa oft 
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the borders of the New Forest— spote of in unci* 
— his own domesticated tastes, and at length fainted 
his intention of uniting himself to some amiable wo- 
man, who might make his home attractive to his 
friends and delightful to himself 

The earl warmly applauded his resolution ; but 
besought him not rashly to throw himself and his 
property away upon a "nobody" — he owed it to the 
memory of his uncle, nay, more, he owed it to him- 
self, to be careful how be united his fate with that of 
any woman, of whose family — this earl laid much 
emphasis on the first consideration — disposition, 
and habits he was not perfectly certain. "It is 
really frightful, my dear Nichols," he pursued, " to 
look coolly on, as old men are apt to do, and as I 
frequently find a melancholy amusement in doing; 
and to witness the reckless, unthinking manner m 
which many of the fine young fellows of the present 
day victimize themselves, by forming ill-assorted 
alliances." 

Nichols listened attentively and complacently. 

" There is nothing on this earth so odious in my 
eyes," continued the earl, " as an unequal marriage." 

Nichols fidgeted on his chair, and looked uneasy; 
Lord Somerville glanced towards him, and rapidly 
went on :— " By an unequal marriage, I mean one of 
imprudence on the one side or the other, where em- 
barrassment and difficulty must inevitably result 
from the proceeding : where one party might have 
lived respectably, but where two must, compara- 
tively, starve." 

The guest settled himself upon his chair, and 
nodded assentingly. 

"But, in your ease, my dear Nichols/' followed 
up the earl, "all is easy and prudent; with your 
princely fortune, and (pardon me, if for once I speak 
the words of compliment) with your gentlemanly 



habits and ideas, and really prepoasening person, 
you are tolerably certain of a favourable audience 
wherever you may feel disposed to proffer your 
suit-" ' * • " 

" Your lordship is too indulgent," said Nichols, 
with a slight blush, "and yet, I am grateful for your 
flattering opinion of roe— could I indeed hope that it 
was general— " 

" My dea!r fellow I* exclaimed the ear], stretching 
his hand towards his companion ; "my dear fellow, 
i» it possible that you can doubt it ? trust me, the first 
time you are tempted to make the trial, you will find 
me a true prophet." 

u Then, my lord," said Nichols, rapidly, as if feaiv 
6d of a failure in resolution* " pardon my presump- 
tion if I make it now— if I venture thus abruptly, 
and without preface, to declare to you, that could I 
win your lovely daughter, I should be the happiest 
man in England." 

* My daughter !" cried the earl,* throwing himself 
back in bis chair, with an air and tone of well-acted 
astonishment, "Clara?— can it be possible? — why, 
my dear Nichols, did I not suspect this, before I gave 
utterance to sentiments which, however sincere and 
disinterested on my part, now flash back upon me 
with almost the appearance of indelicacy 1 Surely 
never was man so ensnared by a feeling of friend- 
ship and regard, into a situation of embarrassment, 
as myself." 

M L confess that I have feared—" commenced 
Nichols. 

" My dear sir," interrupted- the earl, with a suddftb 
assumption of dignity, " in so far as I am individually 
interested in this business, I will at once, with a can- 
dour equal to jrour own, tell you"— and again he 
stretched forth his hand and grasped that of his lis- 
tener, " that had I searched England through to find a 
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man on whom I could fearlessly, and without one 
misgiving, bestow die hand of my darling Clara, I 
think I could confidently say that my election would 
have fallen on you." 

Nichols was about to speak. 

" But," pursued the earl, still more sententious!?, 
u you must, my dear sir, be well aware, that, in af- 
fairs of this delicacy, the lady must herself decide. 
I should not be doing justice to the good sense and 
strict propriety of principle which, I am proud to say, 
have ever distinguished my dear Clara, did I, by 
uttering a premature opinion, attempt to bias her de- 
cision. Should she appeal to me for advice, then 
indeed, feeling conscious, as I do, that you will act 
throughout the whole business with the same liber- 
ality and candour which* you have now shown, I shall 
at once plead your cause ; now, however, I advise 
you to plead your own ; let the result be what it 
may, Lady Clara will ever, I am convinced, feel 
gratified and flattered by the preference with which 
you have honoured her, and be happy to number 
among her friends one so deserving of her esteem as 
yourself; .for thus much /can answer — the remainder 
is in your own hands and hers." 

" And for this, most sincerely do I thank you, my 
lord," said. Nichols, perfectly overwhelmed by the 
suave condescension of his noble host ; " and I trust 
that Lady Clara will, as kindly as yourself, pardon 
the presumption of my suit.* 

" You shall put her to the test,* said Lord Somer- 
ville, gayly, as he rose from his seat ; u you know we 
are her guests to-day, and shall find coffee in her 
boOdoir." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

. Just as they left the dining-room, the earl was 
most opportunely requested to grant an interview of 
five minutes to a gentleman who was awaiting him 
in the library ; and when Nichols, with the apologies 
and regrets of Lord Somerville still sounding in his 
ears, entered the boudoir of Lady Clara, the Coutv 
tess of Blacksley had as opportunely fallen asleep 
with a novel in her hand 5 Lady Clara herself was 
in the conservatory, watering some of her plants 
from a vase of Dresden china, and singing, sotto 
voce, a little love-ballad : nothing could have been 
better arranged, and Mr. Nichols stood for an in- 
stant unobserved at the door before he broke in upon 
her delicious solitude ; the ground glass lamps were 
shedding a soft rich light on the blossoms and deep 
green leaves; the classical little alabaster statues 
which occupied the niches gleamed doubly white and 
dazzling from the contrast; and just beside Lady 
Clara was the fairy figure of a Cupid in the act of 
feathering an arrow ; never surely was there to be 
found (in London at least) a more fitting spot for a 
tale of sentiment than this ! 

Suddenly Lady Clara turned, and looked up ; and 
Mr. Nichols approached her in the light of one of the 
most sunny smiles that ever welcomed an intruder ; 
she was about to speak, when he whispered gayly» 
with his fingers on his lips, " Not a word must be ut- 
tered above your breath, or you will disturb one of 
the most delicious dreams in which Lady Blacksley 
<ever passed away an hour. 

Vol. I.— S 
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Why did the lady curl her lip into so equivocal 
an expression ? Could it be that she suspected the 
slumber of her aunt not to be lightly broken T Could 
it be that she knew the countess to be too well-bred 
to awaken at an inopportune moment? 

" Happy flowers 1" murmured the lover, whom 
wine, and flattery, and hope had combined to inspire 
with confidence, " to be thus tended by your fair 
hand." — Lady Clara laughed. 

" To be the object of your solicitude ; the subject 
of your thoughts — " 

" And withal so unconscious of their happiness,'* 
smiled his listener. 

" You love flowers, Lady Clara ?" 

" To folly ; I like to watch their growth, and to in- 
dulge in a thousand fantastic dreams as I wander 
among them; it is a pity that they cannot return 
one's partiality ." 

"That were to render them too blessed," said 
Nichols, as he bent a passionate look on the fair 
sentimentalist ; -" to make them the envy of the 
world." 

The words were mere commonplace, but there 
was something in the look and the tone which ac- 
companied them that caused Lady Clara to turn 
aside her head, and suddenly busy herself with a 
pink camelia which was near her. 

" Suffer me to assist you," murmured Nichols, as 
he laid his hand on hers, and slightly compressed 
the fair fingers which he held ; " why do you not 
command me? — Lady Clara," he continued, more 
passionately, as the hand still remained passively in 
nis, "did I dare to assure you of the devotion with 
which your wishes would be obeyed as soon as 
breathed, would you but believe the happiness their 
expression would confer — " 

The vehemence of Nichols was so extreme and so 
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sudden that it startled Lady Clara, even prepared as 
she was to. expect something bordering on a scene ; 
her cheek flushed slightly, and she did not attempt a 
reply ; but Nichols felt that her silence was, at least, 
not discouraging ; and he continued : — 

" I am aware that in thus addressing Lady Clara 
Ashburnham, I am perhaps subjecting myself to the 
imputation of presumption ;"■— the lady turned to- 
wards him, and met his eyes for an instant with a 
smile which seemed to deprecate the idea ; — " but if 
she will indeed deign to accept the homage of, a 
heart which adores her — the — " 

" Really, Mr. Nichols, this avowal is so unlooked- 
for, so astonishing — " commenced the lady. 

" Would it not have been more astonishing, dear 
Lady Clara, had I coldly shared in the delight of 
your society, your friendship, nor looked beyond it 
for a warmer and more delightful feeling ? — Pardon 
Hie, therefore, that I have now suffered that feeling 
to hurry me into an abruptness incompatible with the 
respect and tenderness which I feel for you ; and if 
I have indeed not erred beyond all hope of mercy, 
pronounce that pardon, I pray you 1 — here, and 
now P 

" Believe me, I am flattered — proud"— faltered out 
the lady. 

"Then I am happy," pursued the suitor; "but 
even grateful as I am fox your concession, I would 
sin again to be again forgiven ; thus, then — " and 
Nichols, the grave, sedate Joseph Nichols, the citizen, 
the plebeian suitor, bent one knee to the ground, and 
again clasped the hand of Lady Clara ; " thus, then, I 
once more throw myself on your clemency, when I 
venture to tell you that I love you ; when I lay at 
your feet my heart and my fortune ; when I beseech 
you to render me the happiest of men bv accepting 
both!" 
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What beatific visions crowded in an instant on the 
brain of Lady Clara ! , Yes, the game was in* her 
hands, the " golden calf* was at her feet ; the avowal 
was made ; a smile of supercilious triumph played 
about her lip, but it was only for a moment ; she was 
too good an actress to betray herself by a look ; and 
when she besought Mr. Nichols to rise, she did it in a 
tone of tremulous gentleness which enchanted her 
suitor ; she whispered the name of her father, as 
though she would confide her destiny to his decision ; 
and the gentleman was charmed more than ever by 
that soft and feminine reliance on another which the 
appeal betrayed. He told her of his conference with 
the earl, and she listened with a silent attention which 
enabled him to interweave his narrative with a thou- 
sand glowing expressions of ardour and devotedness ; 
it was some time since Lady Clara had heard the 
language of passion, and she was no whit wearied 
either by its tone or its tautology. Women seldom 
play the critic when their own perfections form the 
subject of the harangue. 

Had Nichols dilated on his estate, the value of his 
fhnded property, and all " the appliances and means 
to boot'* of his princely fortune, — had he talked to 
his high-born mistress of splendid equipages, valuable 
jewels, and gorgeous liveries, his oration would have 
been more interesting, and his auditor as much ab- 
sorbed in the detail; nevertheless it is vastly pleasant 
to hear one's own praises, extremely sentimental to 
find them uttered by the lips of a lover, and quite 
delightful to remember that the lover has half a mil- 
lion of money ; Lady Clara saw, and heard, and 
knew all this ; and with the most graceful indifference 
she silenced the first hint of her suitor on the subject 
of settlements (for Nichols even ventured amid his 
sentiment to digress slightly to business), by refer* 
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ring &U such cold and refrigerating arrangements to 
the earl. 

" I am neither capable nor anxious to discuss 
affairs of the kind/' she said, calmly ; " I am wholly 
unused to regard money save as the means of plea- 
sure or usefulness ; I feel assured that in your hands 
and those of my father my interests are safe. I 
.would rather that my mind should be left free from 
all impressions of the sort ; in short, I detest all me- 
lange of money with my present feelings ; and I re- 
quest of you, as a favour, that my family may act en- 
tirely for me, and that from this hour I may not 
hear the word * settlement' breathed in conjunction 
with my own individual position." 

Could any thine be more charming? — Was any 
thing more requisite to convince the happy Joseph 
Nichols that he was loved wholly for his own sake 1 
— that his money was really a minor consideration 
with the fair creature whose hand he held ? that, in 
short, he was the most enviable of men ? Be that as 
it may, it sufficed that he believed it all ; and surely 
it would have been something less than charity to 
have convinced him of his error. 

Before the lovers left the conservatory, the casket 
of diamonds was in the hands of Lady Clara — the 
first love-gift of the suitor, and truly he could not 
have chosen one more acceptable. The heart of the 
lady fluttered with delight. What an earnest was 
this of the magnificence to come ! Who would re- 
member the mercantile extraction of the bridegroom, 
when they were dazzled by the diamonds of the Dride? 
or who, when Lady Clara (and this vision rose 
among the rest as she walked amid the flowers, and 
the soft lights, and the dazzling statues, with her lover 
by her side), who, when Lady Clara had her separate 
establishment, her well-arranged town-house, her 
courtly villa, her faultless equipage, and her large 
S 2 
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income; who would blame her, that she had pur* 
chased all these by a temporary condescension and a 
plebeian alliance f 

While Mr. Nichols was expatiating on his antici- 
pated happiness, and watching the smiles of genuine 
delight which from time to time rose to the lip of his 
mistress, how littledid he imagine that she was also look- 
ing into futurity, and that her own mental perspective, 
rather than his, had given birth to those smiles* We 
will not intrude farther than we have already done 
on the lady's imaginings ; but simply remark that 
Lady Hlacksley awoke in the most Apropos moment 
possible, just as the lovers passed into the bofidoir. 
■She affected, amid her apologies to Nichols, to chide 
them for spoiling the sweetest sleep in the world, 
produced, she had no doubt, by the delicious atmo- 
sphere of the apartment; she literally adored the 
breath of flowers, and in the present instance her 
very dreams had been impregnated with sweetness. 
This neat little ejaculatory harangue gave Lady 
Clara time to secure her glittering present in a 
japanned cabinet — then the countess chid them 
again, for she blended the two in her complaints in 
the most careless and unstudied way in the world — 
for letting the coffee chill ; they should have waked 
her before, she always felt quite exhausted until she 
had taken coffee — she wondered they had not re- 
quired it themselves ; it was a thing she never forgot ; 
at this remark Nichols glanced at his mistress, and 
she met the looks with a quiet smile ; they had, of 
course, quite forgotten all worldly things during the 
siesta of the countess. Nothing is more delightful 
than a female relation who has tact enough to know 
exactly when die should talk : Lady Blacksley was 
an adept in voluble nothings; and her slumber had 
not been so deep as to keep her entirely ignorant of 
the scene which***} jiist taken place in the conser* 
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vatory ; she was, as she afterward declared, dying 
to have a peep at the diamonds; but nevertheless 
she heroically subdued ail visible signs of her im- 
patience, and had so many little chills, and flushes, 
and whims, to which it was requisite that all who 
were in her society should attend, and administer, 
that neither her niece nor Nichols had time or oppor- 
tunity for the awkwardness which is generally 
allowed to be a concomitant of their peculiar position. 
It was remarkable that when Lady Clara rang for 
fresh coffee, her father followed close on the steps of 
the servant who obeyed the summons; and Nichols 
was really distressed to see how much the earl ap- 
peared to be annoyed at his long detention — it was 
go unfortunate, so* apparently uncourteous. Mean- 
while one glance, and but one, passed between Lord 
Somerville and his daughter : it would have required 
a quicker eye than that of Nichols to detect it ; and 
the hours flew so rapidly in the estimation of the 
lover, that he absolutely started when he heard the 
little silver bell of the French time-piece strike the 
hour of eleven. Lady Clara had smothered two or 
three rising yawns in her embroidered handkerchief, 
but nevertheless she expressed herself equally aston- 
ished. The countess rang for her carriage ; and 
Nichols felt that it was incumbent on him to depart : 
when he approached Lady Clara, he murmured his 
"good night" with the air of one who feels that the 
morrow will produce a new meeting ; and he even 
ventured, though he saw that the eye of the earl was 
on him, to raise to his lips the fair hand which was 
one day to be his. All this time the countess was 
talking to her brother, but eventually turned from 
him, and shook hands with "the citizen who had 

Soiled her paragraph in the Morning Post," with 
e kindest smile in the world. As Lord Somerville 
in his turn extended his hand, he said blandly, "Good 
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night, my dear fellow ; you have; I see, not required 
my influence in your favour ;" and then added, in a 
more audible voice, " Nichols, we shall see you to- 
morrow?" 

Mr. Nichols bowed, smiled, and answered affirm* 
atively as he left the apartment; and ere he had 
reached the hall, two exclamations were uttered in 
the boudoir of Lady Clara — 

" So, you have caught him, Clary ?" was the ejacu* 
lation of the earl. 

And, "Now for the diamonds, my love!" burst 
from the lips of the countess. % 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The day on which Mr. Nichols was blessed by 
the assenting smiles of Lady Clara Ashburnham, his 
friend Frank Harcourt dined in Baker-street: it 
was the birthday of the widow ; and he was re- 
ceived with even more than her ordinary welcome, 
for Miss Parsons had been remarkably taciturn even 
for her ; the weather was foggy, the dogs were m a 
state of lethargy, and Mrs. Wilkins, in short, hailed 
the arrival of the young barrister both for his sake 
and her own. Added to this, she had not forgotten 
his present of the day before : indeed, Frank was 
pleased to observe that it lay on a small table beside 
her; and as Mrs. Wilkins, with the usual littleness of 
a weak mind, never suffered herself to be under the 
slightest obligation even to her best friends, so she had 
resolved, by a munificent return to Harcourt, to can- 
cel the kindness, by conferring one a hundred fold 
greater. 
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The " give and take" system of the world is laugh- 
able enough: and Mrs* Wilkins had fallen into the 
vulgar and common error of believing that where 
any thing was given, the value of it, be it what it 
might, was as surely expected : and she pleased her- 
self by frequently remarking that she was under an 
obligation to no creature breathing : for that she bad 
made it a rule throughout life always to make the 
presents she gave exceed in value those which she 
received ; a system which secured her independence 
of all the world — in fact, she hated presents, for they 
always cost her so much more than they were worth. 
" The Pleasures of Hope* formed an exception, how- 
ever, ^and for the first time she appeared perfectly 
satisfied to pay a good price for a trifle. 

How little to be envied is such a feeling ! Of what 
enjoyment is not its possessor deprived! Surely 
there is something graceful and endearing in the 
thousand little kindnesses which form the heart's com- 
merce with its kind. The trifles whose only value 
consists in association — and of which we throw from 
us half the charm when we diminish the obligation— 
are they not the coin of affection, which the counter- 
feits of the world strive in vain to supersede or to dis- 
place ? But it is in vain to talk of colours to the 
blind, or to awaken a strain of music where the 
sense of hearing has passed away ; and, in truth, the 
arrangement of Mrs. Wilkins, on the present occa- 
sion, was more calculated to afford gratification to 
Harcourt than one of more sentiment. 

The dinner was excellent and stupid ; as is gener- 
ally the case where the host places his whole reliance 
on the quality and quantity of the repast : little was 
said, save in allusion to the different dishes, or an oc- 
casional chiding rather at than to Miss Parsons, from 
the lady of the house. Harcourt rose from table at 
the same time as Mrs. Wilkins : he would not deprive 
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himself of her society for all the wine in London ; 
the' widow made some faint objections to the arrange- 
ment, and then walked up stairs on the arm of her 
exemplary young friend. It was really delightful, as 
she told him, to see a young man of fashion, like him- 
self, so utterly uncontaminated by the pernicious 
example of his associates ; Frank looked grave, 
thanked her for an opinion which was but too favour* 
able, and deprecated all merit for his line of conduct, 
such conduct being the most consonant to his taste 
and inclinations. This reasoning naturally made the 
bearing of Mr. Harcourt only more commendable in 
the eyes of Mrs. Wilkins, who thereupon descanted 
largely on the profligacy and worthlessness of young 
men in general, and the good qualities and exemplary 
pursuits of her favourite in particular : while Frank, 
with apparent absence of design and carelessness of 
effect, succeeded in hoodwinking her most com- 

Eletely ; and by flattering her vanity and self-Jove, 
umouring her taste for ostentation, soothing her ill-, 
humour, and subjugating her reason, making for him* 
self an interest in her heart, which he felt at the mo- 
ment to be an insult to her own good sense, and 
an irreparable injury to her absent and dependent 
nephew. And yet Harcourt persuaded himself, or at 
least strove to do so, that all his efforts were per- 
fectly natural, and almost praiseworthy ; for that it 
behooved him to establish his own fortune at all risks 
and at any price — that Mr, Everard Wilkins was a 
person utterly indifferent to him, and to whom he 
owed no consideration, while his own interests were 
materially affected by the impression which he made 
upon the widow, " If," he mentally argued, " she 
will be simpleton enough to believe that I am fault- 
less, am I the person who should undeceive her ? If 
*he will, in despite of reason and common sense, 
flunk that I love her, .is it incumbent on me to show 
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her the folly of the idea, and to err at once both in 
gallantry and in policy ? And if a heedless nephew 
will leave the vineyard when the grapes are almost 
ripe for gathering, am I -to be reprehended when I 
come forward to secure the vintage ?" Poor, shallow 
sophistry! by which the worldly seek to exonerate 
themselves in their own eyes from dishonourable 
dealing. When a man is once resolute to attain an 
end which his better nature in vain represents to him 
as blameable, he becomes lamentably indifferent as to 
the means by which he may effect his purpose 4 but, 
nevertheless, with a folly as egregious as it is super- 
erogatory, he endeavours to cheat his own heart into 
a belief of its expediency and propriety, and so plays 
the traitor to himself as well as. others. Such was 
the case with Harcourt : some months before he had 
shrunk from even self-sacrifice when the welfare of 
another did not hinge upon his actions ; but now, he 
had accustomed his mind to dwell upon the coarse-* 
ness and palpability of social chicane and manoeuvre, 
until he had fairly worn away the sharp angles which 
were once wont to obtrude themselves upon him— 
he had elected " self" as his idol, and the whole world 
became to him but as mere playthings for his amuse- 
ment, or tools for his use. Nothing atrophises the 
heart like selfishness : in a greater or less degree, it is 
the besetting sin of mankind ; but where, instead of 
an auxiliary, it is allowed to become a principle of 
action, all the feelings which ennoble, refine, and hu- 
manize the spirit are levelled at once. The purely 
selfish see in the beautiful world around them mere 
objects of sensual enjoyment or individual profit — 
they receive suspiciously, and they give grudgingly— 
their lives are a scene of barter and speculation — the 
social virtues are in a great degree unknown to them, 
for they have themselves erected a barrier beyond 
which such feelings may not intrude — the welfare of 
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others is a subject of envy, not of gratulatiori~-»ra 
short, the selfish man is a mere creature, where the 
impress of the Creator has failed to leave its sign. 
Harcourt was rapidly verging towards this unenvia- 
ble state of being ; he had resolved to become rich, 
fmd as fate had placed the tools in his hands, he went 
calmly onward with his task, careless of all save the 
ultimate object. Yet there were moments when he 
felt disposed to despise himself. No occupation! 
however frivolous or unintellectual, can degrade 
when it is undertaken to gratify another : but when 
Frank sat beside the cribbage-board of the widow, or 
nursed her fat plethoric lapdogs, he felt and knew, 
that had the gratification of Mrs. Wilkins been his 
only motive, the cards would have remained undealt, 
and the dogs uncaressed ; yet he spent evening after 
evening listening to the fatuities of the widow, the 
monosyllables of Miss Parsons, and the asthmatical 
breathings of Mop and Zoe ; for these were all asso- 
ciated with the great end which he had in view. 

" Miss Parsons, I will thank you to go down stairs, 
and prepare coflfee yourself/' said Mrs. Wilkins, as 
soon as she had taken her seat, and Frank had drawn 
his chair close beside hers; "and pray order* Har- 
rison to discontinue sending up cream." 

Miss Parsons made an involuntary grimace on 
finding that they were individually to take cafe noir 
at Baker-street — she had no desire to emulate the 
exclusiveness of Devonshire House ; but she was 
tutored in obedience, and she left the room without 
a remark. 

" And how, my dear Mr. Harcourt," commenced 
the widow, as the door closed behind her companion, 
" now that we are alone a few minutes, I must seize 
the opportunity to introduce a very delicate subject." 

Frank involuntarily drew his chair back a little, 
and began to breathe quick. 
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u I know that there are persons in the world who 
would blame me for the step which I am about to 
take — who would say that — that, in short, I should not 
have presumed so far on the frank and affectionate 
nature of your feelings for me — " 

Frank felt as though he would have given worlds 
for an open window — he seemed to be suffocating. 

" Nevertheless, my good friend — " and the widow 
laid her hand, with a smile of perfect self-complacency, 
on that of her listener, " I think differently — I know 
that there are particular cases, where delicacy may 
be, in some degree, made subservient to a kinder 
feeling ; and this is, according to my idea, decidedly 
one of them. I am aware that young men of fashion 
and figure lead very expensive Jives, and that they 
are generally very glad to be extricated from any 
temporary difficulties, even at the expense of their 
high-wrought ideas of independence, and so forth— 
you have already told me, with a candour for which 
I really admire you extremely, that you are far from* 
rich, and I am, therefore, induced to put your feel' 
ings for me to the test." 

This was too much — Frank started from his seat, 
and would have spoken, but his tongue seemed glued 
to his lips. 

" Sit down, sit down, and hear me out with pa- 
tience," said the unperturbed and imperturbable 
widow ; " your present of yesterday gave me more 
pleasure than I can express : I felt it the more, Mr. 
Harcourt, because my nephew, dependent as he is on 
me for every thing at present, and looking as he does 
for every thing in future — though there, I suspect, he 
will .be somewhat deceived" — she smiled mysteri- 
ously as she said this, but Frank found a ready 
solution for the enigma.; — "he forgot even to con*- 
gratulate me— Miss Parsons too, but she is scarcely 
worth mention — I never forget a kindness; nor, I 
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hope, do I ever suffer one to go unrequited (at least 
I have always prided myself on not doing so) ; and 
accordingly I nave determined to show you my 
sense of your attention, by the offer which I am about 
to make you." 

Frank could have shrunk from his chair a second 
time ; but he commanded his emotion, and she re- 
sumed : * 

" I might make you fifty presents, and you might, 
on your side, find them all useless, for I do not under- 
stand the whims and wants of young men — and there- 
fore it is, Mr. Harfcourt, that I offer you this bilP — 
she held it towards him — it was a bank-bill, for a 
thousand pounds ! "and you must forgive* me if I 
hurt your pride, when I only wish to prove my 
friendship." 

A thousand pounds 1 Frank gasped for breath 
again, but this time it was delight. There needed 
no apology — the offering excused itself I. Never had 
he been more eloquent ; how could his dear Mrs. 
Wilkins believe that she could ever offend him? 
From another person, perhaps, he might have shrunk 
from such a present — but he had no pride which 
rebelled against obligations to one who had already 
conferred so many — he knew not how to express his 
thanks, but where the heart feels the tongue is 
seldom an echo to the sentiment ! 

This was precisely what Mrs. Wilkins liked: if 
she had actually given away a large sum of money, 
she had enjoyed the pleasure of talking of it ; and 
astonishing alike by her delicacy and her munifi- 
cence a young man who was " well received in the 
first circles," tne associate of noblemen and M. P.'s, 
and a devoted friend of her own ; she had the delight 
also of hearing him expatiate on her liberality, and 
express his gratitude in graceful and well- worded 
sentences : — and, in short, when Miss Parsons and 
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the coflee arrived together, the widow was in the 
most gracious of all moods ; and the worthy spinster 
glanced silently from the smiling countenance of Mrs. 
Wilkins to the animated face of the ypung barrister, 
and inwardly marvelled what Mr. Harcourt could 
have done, during her absence, to change so com- 
pletely the aspect of affairs : however, she made no 
remark, for, as she justly soliloquized, it was certainly 
no business of hers ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A week had elapsed since the visit of Eustace to 
Mrs. Sydenham ; it was not that the thoughts and 
wishes which recurred the most frequently during 
this absence were not ful],of Agnes Davenel, but that 
he feared to trespass, by visits of too frequent recur- 
rence, on the reluctant promise of hospitality which 
he had wrung from her stern relative. 

How sweet had seemed to Eustace the toil of that 
week ! he had lost the withering sense of isolation 
which had clung to him so long and so tenaciously, 
and which had in some degree neutralized his efforts : 
he no longer repeated to himself that his exertions 
could subserve to no good end ; for he now began to 
hope that kindly tones and smiles might in time be 
won to encourage him in his daily task. An elasticity 
of spirit, to which he had long been a stranger, almost 
gave a charm to the labour which had hitherto been 
distasteful and repelling ; and began to wonder that 
he had ever wearied of that which now appeared so 
light and facile as his present occupation. 

If Eustace had a day-dream of passion, romantic 
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and groundless perhaps, but not the lew inspiriting 
and delightful, to invest his existence with a new 
charm ; he had also the conviction of a strenuous 
and disinterested friendship to give to it a more tangi- 
ble and rational value — the untiring and steady friend- 
ship of Mr. Brockendon. Many an hour of labour 
was lightened to Eustace by the presence of that 
worthy individual: many a good resolution was 
strengthened, and many a faulty one corrected, by his 
influence and advice. There was an occasional tone 
of seriousness, almost of sadness, in his conversation, 
peculiarly suited to impress a mind which, like that 
of Mortimer, had been formed rather in shade than 
in sunshine; glimpses he gave too, as it seemed in- 
voluntarily, of a quiet but undying grief, which awoke 
feelings of pure and respectful sympathy in the heart 
of his listener. Mr. Brockendon could be gay, very 

Sy ; but Eustace had learned to detect his true 
ime of mind, even under the specious and sparkling 
veil of gayety ; and too Qften ne saw the obtrusive 
sigh rise to his lip even when it was wreathed into a 
smile. Many is the heart which, like that of Mr. 
Brockendon, shows a smooth surface to the crowd, 
but has iron in its core ! There are sorrows which 
are too deep for words, and too proud for pity, and 
thus the world knows them not ; and it seemed that 
the sorrow of Mr. Brockendon was one of these. 
When he heard the young and the sanguine give a 
voice to their dreams of passion, and romance, and 
hope, he smiled : bitterly perhaps- — at least Eustace, 
who observed him closely, thought that he detected 
bitterness in those smiles ; but he never chid them Tor 
their extravagance, baseless as he knew such visions 
to be — there was a feeling in the wrung heart which 
would not let him chide. If, at such moments, he 
mingled in the discourse, it was constrainedly, and 
with effort, like one who fulfils a painful duty ; and if 
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he jested, it was' uneasily, and not as though the jest 
had risen to his lips by his own volition* Surely 
there is heroism in this mental warfare ! 

It is a strange attribute of our nature, that we are 

Erone to cling the most closely where there is a sera- 
lance of concealed sorrow ; and thus it was with 
Eustace: had Mr. Brockendon been at all times as 
buoyant of spirit as on the evening when they first 
met, although the gratitude and the respect of Mor- 
timer would have been as great, his attachment would 
have been infinitely less ; but now there was a tie be- 
tween them, for Eustace could pity as well as love 
the man to whom he was so deeply indebted : and 
that consciousness destroyed the sense of self-infe- 
riority, which would otherwise have weighed upon 
his heart. 

It was singular that although Eustace had related 
to Mr. Brockendon, circumstantially and undisguis- 
edly, the history of his past life — a history indeed 
rather of feeling than of circumstance, for it had been 
almost uneventful ; yet he had never breathed the 
name of Agnes Davenel — never hinted at their meet- 
ing, or alluded to. her existence. More than once he 
had resolved to confide to him the secret of his sud- 
den and absorbing passion, but when he would have 
given it utterance, the words trembled on his tongue, 
and he shrank from the effort. To him there was a 
sacredness connected, with her idea, which would be 
weakened by h6r becoming the subject of cool and 
calculating discourse ; he could not utter her name 
without a quickening of his pulses, and he could not 
bear that other lips should breathe it more lightly 
than his own. 

The week was spent, and again Eustace g ventured 

to visit the gloomy habitation of Mrs. Sydenham — to 

him the type of sunshine and brightness, for it was 

the home of Agnes. The old lady received him 

T2 
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courteously, almost kindly ; but her welfcome tos a. 
solitary one, for she was alone in the apartment. 
Eustace faltered out his inquiries for Miss Davenel ; 
they were briefly and coldly answered, and he 
wanted courage to pursue the subject Mrs. Syden- 
ham looked even more pale and sad than at their last 
meeting; but her own health was another theme 
which she appeared studiously to shun : it was oiie 
indeed on which she trembled to dwell. On all other 
points she discoursed freely and unconstrainedly ; 
and, encouraged by the interest which she expressed 
in his welfare, Eustace told her the simple story of 
his life ; he concealed from her no circumstance save 
his change of name, for innocent as he knew his own 
motive for that change to have been, he shrank from 
confessing to her that he now passed by one to which 
he had no claim; and he had lived long enough in the 
great city to be aware of the suspicion which such a 
change might engender in a mind already prompt to 
look with a jealous eye on the actions of others. 

Mrs. Sydenham spoke to him the words of comfort 
and consolation : she applauded his industry, and she 
eounselled him to persevere ; but she made no ad- 
vances towards a reciprocal confidence, and Eustace 
at length took his leave, sad and disappointed. He 
had hoped to have one smile from Agnes, and his 
hope had failed him : he left the house with a linger- 
ing step, and when he had closed the wicket, he 
turned to give a last look — he glanced involuntarily 
upwards to a casement above the window of the 
room in which he had been sitting with Mrs. Syden- 
ham — his heart doubled its pulsations : — a fair girl sat 
near the casement, with her head pillowed on her 
hand — as he paused, she looked up, and he met the 
soft eyes of Agnes Davenel 1 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A few days after the interview which we have 
described between Lady Clara Ashburnham and 
Mr. Nichols in the conservatory, the following para- 
graph appeared in a conspicuous column of the 
Morning Post. 

4< It is rumoured in fashionable circles that the 
nephew and heir of a late wealthy individual is about 
to form an alliance with the family of a distinguished 
member of the Upper House." 

Various were the conjectures to which this an r 
nouncement gave rise : the identity of the gentleman 
was easily decided, but the remainder of the allusion 
was so vague that it was beyond the solution of 
many whose curiosity was excited on the subject. 
Those who possessed a key to the mystery smiled 
or sneered as they read it; dilated either on the 
plebeian extraction of the intended bridegroom or 
on his immense wealth ; congratulated Lady Clara, 
or laughed at her, as whim or interest prompted ; 
wondered, and speculated, and gossiped, and finally 
whispered names and circumstances to a hundred 
particular friends, until all the world, which means 
the high-born and idle of the metropolis collectively, 
could have favoured the editor with all, and more 
than all, the details of the entire courtship ;■ could 
have named the amount of settlements, the value of 
jewels, and the cost of liveries : while Mr. Nichols 
on his side marvelled greatly how a private arrange* 
. ment, made sotto voce in the house of a nobleman, 
could so soon become matter of conversation from 
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the drawing-room of the peer to the parlour of the 
third-rate telle of Pimlico or Pentonville. He, poor 
man I was not yet initiated into the mysteries of 
puffing and paragraphing, and had no earthly notion 
that the enigmatical notice was penned by Lord 
Somerville himself, and communicated by his lord- 
ship's valet to t(ie sapient editor of the Morning Post ; 
and as little did he imagine that Lady Blacksley had 
nearly knocked up her horses in disseminating the 
interesting intelligence over half London. Never- 
theless, Nichols was well pleased that so it was ; 
ambition had led him to the footstool of Lady Clara, 
and a king were but half regal without his court : 
thus then he loved to hear nis own name coupled 
with that of his noble mistress, to be the wonder of 
some, the envy of others, and the congratulated of 
all ; he loved the delicious excitemept of preparation, 
the novelty of hurried occupation, the familiar entree 
of an aristocratic establishment, the easy ton de 
famille assumed towards him by honourables and 
right honourables : it was for this that he had panted, 
of this that he tad dreamed ; no wonder then that he 
cherished it in his heart's core. 

A second paragraph, more explicit than the first, 
followed close upon the heels of its predecessor. 

" The alliance to which we made remote allusion 
a short while back, between the wealthy Mr. Nich- 
ols and the amiable and accomplished daughter of 
the Earl of Somerville, it will, it is confidently 
rumoured, shortly take place: from the rank and 
wealth of the contracting parties, much magnificence 
is anticipated ; Hancock and Adams have been long 
engaged on the jewels and equipages, which are said 
to be almost regal in their splendour, and from the 
well-known profusion of the gentleman, and the 
acknowledged taste of the fair and fashionable a£» . 
fiancee, too much cannot well be expected." 
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How delightful it is for le beau sexe that when , 
they have outlived the privilege of being designated 
" the young and lovely Lady Jane," or " the ex- 
quisitely beautiful debutante," they are yet described 
as " the interesting Miss" So-and-so, and the " fair 
$nd fashionable Lady" Such-a-one; and thus by 
almost imperceptible gradations, "small by degrees, 
and beautifully less," become at letogth, when ten 
seasons and Parisian rouge have done their work, 
" the amiable and accomplished !" — To this point 
had Lady Clara Ashburnham journeyed on the high 
road of life ; but in honour of her approaching 
nuptials, in anticipation of her splendid fetes, and in 
consideration of her future patronage, the editor had 
recalled the departed " fair and fashionable" adjec- 
tives of two buried seasons. 

Meanwhile all things went on smoothly between 
the lovers ; Mr. Nichols had too much respect for 
the high blood of Lady Clara to allow himself to 
.imagine that she had a fault, aftd Lady Clara had 
too lively a desire to possess herself of the wealth of 
Mr. Nichols not to play the amiable on ne peut 
mieux ; she listened to his long stories, smiled at his 
sentiment, laughed at his jest, accepted his presents, 
and forebore to flirt with detrimentals and guards- 
men. The lover gave dinners, and the earl ate 
them ; and not only the earl, but many of hisiriends ; 
and his son, and his son's friends ! and thus at only 
the cost o£afew paltry dinners, and some few equally 
paltry dozens of wine, 'Mr. Nichols wonderfully in- 
creased his list of intimates : he was nodded at and 
dined with by dukes, and even if they did not give 
him dinners in return, surely it was something to 
know and to be known by them ; he had his hand 
grasped by earls and marquises, and was " Nichols, 
my fine fellow !" with a host of poor and proud 
fashionables. In short, he was rising wonderfully in 
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the world ; everybody knew him, and be knew every- 
body. Noblemen borrowed money of him, and for- 
got to repay it ; tradesmen sought his patronage, and 
cheated him for his concession; and the morning 
papers duly announced his arrival and departure 
whenever he left town for four-and-twenty hours. 
Wonderful power of gold! Nichols was a well- 
looking man, and a well-meaning man, and a well- 
principled man ; but had his father been an only son, 
or had Mr. Roberts not been his uncle, poor Nichols 
might have vegetated for ever on Ludgate Hill, or in 
Leadenhall-street ; have married the daughter of a 
green-grocer or a glass-blower, and have travelled 
from London to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to 
London back again, without any one, that is any one 
worth calling any one, knowing a syllable of his 
movements ; but now he was prone, and patronised ; 
for he was a wealthy man, and a bachelor ! 

Oh, world 1 world ! — but it were idle to sit down 
and weep over thy follies; — rather let us laugh at 
the gulling and the gulled, who make up the train of 
worshippers ; the puppets, half of whom die amassing 
gold for the other half to squander, and the prodigals 
who scatter, without a care, the wealth which it has 
taken a life- time to collect. 

" I almost fear to intrude my littleness on Vasher 
Vesockerprevoshandetelstvan, as the Russians say," 
exclaimed Harcourt, when he was ushered into 
Nichols's morning-room, where the bridegroom-elect 
sat, paper in hand, clad in a brocaded silk dressing- 
gown, his feet ensconced in a pair of purple velvet 
slippers, and his chocolate cooling apparently un- 
heeded ; "nay, I shall soon emulate one of the 
fashions of the East, and leave my slippers at the 
threshold when I obtain an audience, lest the tramp 
of my 4 booted limb' awaken too powerful an echo 
in the apartment of your sublimity—" 
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" The meaning of which rhapsody is?~- w inquired 
Nichols, extending his hand, and concealing beneath 
a voluntary yawn of listlessness, an involuntary smile 
of consciousness. 

u That I hear nothing from Temple Bar to Pall 
Mall," continued Frank, "but the name of Mr. 
Nichols — tradesmen are jostling each other for the 
honourof his patronage — noblemen are rivalling each 
other for the favour of his acquaintance — dowagers 
are laying plots for an introduction, and spinsters for 
a flirtation — Pickford's vans are all held disengaged 
for the conveyance of his household goods to his 
place in the country — $ t?ie' place, I mean, where 
himself and the 'fair and fashionable affiancee' are 
to play sentiment and solitude among the nightingales 
and the ringdoves — and, in short, perfect conviction 
has been forced upon my mind that I am one of the 
most fortunate fellows without the pale of the Upper 
and Lower House, in being able to write myself 
down as the friend and associate of Mr. Joseph 
Nichols!" 

"A truce to this banter," said Nichols; "people 
will talk, and newspapers will speculate-r' 'tis their 
vocation, HaP — meanwhile, I am pjain Joseph Nich- 
•ols, as usual." 

u Not plain Joseph Nichols, if we are to judge by 
your successes," smiled Frank, glancing at his own 
pretty person with considerable self-complacency, as 
it was reflected in a mirror near him : " but seriously, 
I am come to offer my individual congratulations on 
the result of your matrimonial speculation — nay, 
don't frown, pardon me the word speculation ; if it 
displease you, I am ready to substitute a smoother — 
and yet, in sober truth, all ' marrying and giving in 
marriage' is but a speculation at best : and you and 
I are but varieties of the exemplification of my 
theory; you and your high-born and portionless 
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bride, and I and my less patrician, but better-downed, 
widow — come now, confess — " 

"lam no Romanist," laughed Nichols, " and ray 
secrets are only to be wiled from me by (airy lips, 
and soft questionings, not by a man of law : and yet, 
to be candid with you, Frank, — but no, we will 
change the subject, and if we are fain to laugh, let it 
at least be at the expense of others rather than our- 
selves — truly, we are at no loss for very legitimate 
subjects of ridicule." 

" Ay, better another man drown than we wet our 
own garments," conceded Harcourt ; " 'tis the fashion 
of the world — we are other men's game ; there is no 
necessity for us to start of our own pleasure, to be 
run down by the hounds of our own wit — but I am in 
no mood for aught more piquante than mere bad* 
inage this morning — you know that my temper, like 
that of wiser men than myself, has its acids as well 
as its sweets, — and to-day the punch savours strongly 
of syrup — I am off for Baker-street — I but looked in 
upon you, to assure myself that you survived the 
fames of the incense which the idol-loving public 
are burning on the altar of their new divinity— and 
I am in love with myself—you laugh — I loathe that 
sarcastic laughter! — I mean not with my outward 
man, though I thank old nature that she wrought 
me from a tolerable pattern* and did not mar me 
in the making— and the nineteenth century that it 
hath produced a Nugee, a Hoby, and a — but 
pshaw 1 I will not furnish you with a detailed list of 
my principal creditors, unless you will take their ac- 
counts as well as their designations, and settle their 
long bills and their long faces by a coup-de-main— I 
am simply, soberly, and seriously in love with my- 
self;, because I have just come to a very heroic, 
moral, and proper resolution — to wit*— I have re- 



solved to marry the widow— old though she be— ugly 
though she be— and withal, encumbered with a plain 
companion, and a spendthrift nephew, two lap-dogs, 
and a pet apothecary— to start a new cab— a cab o£ 
my own, unmortgaged, a variety from the present one— 
to pay my debts — and to take a new town-bouse — you 
know, Nichols, they do say that old timber will not bear 
transplanting— I am no agriculturist, but I am strongly 
tempted to experimentalize on an old woman." 

" Incorrigible varlet T yawned Nichols ; " but are 
you sure of your game V 9 

"My dear fellow!" exclaimed Frank, reproach- 
fully, " do you venture a doubt ? Why I have al- 
ready worked miracles ; she sports ringlets, and 
reads the ' Pleasures of Hope* to her pugs ;— Would 
I were as sure of her money, and she were laid 
quietly at rest in tbe family vault, beside the dear de- 
ceased Jeremiah Wilkins, my very ill-looking and 
respectable predecessor of plebeian memory. De- 
pend on it, I am already far more essential to the 
widow than her wig or her worsted-work— she 
adores me — I can assure you that it is quite an ex- 
emplary and reciprocal attachment I shall be a 
model for all married men I" 

" I have no doubt of it," said Nichols ; " such a 
bride will suffice to make you uxorious enough for a 
proverb," 

a A bet with you P cried Prank, drawing off hi* 
primrose glove; u a bet with you— fifty pounds to five 
that my honey-moon will last longer than yours — that 
I shall he able to show you * a ringdove's nest' when 
you have flapped your wings, and taken to the wild 
green-wood, like an untamed falcon, freed of its jes* 
ties — is it a bet f 9 

" Pshaw ! this is fboliiu^— frowned Nichols* hrifr 
angrily ; u yon confess that you ate marrying for 

Vol. L— U 
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u I acknowledge it— and you say that you are mar- 
rying for love — noug verrons 1 — and now, fare you 
well — you may take Cupid, wings and all, if you 
will send me his golden quiver — I care not who 
sports with the arrows/' And so saying, he nodded 
his parting to Nichols, and sprang down stairs, hum- 
ming as he went, " C'est Pamour, Pamour, 1'amooF." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Eustace stood with his gaze riveted on the fair 
face of his mistress until the blood mounted to her 
brow, and then suddenly recollecting that his pas- 
sion had overpowered his courtesy, he bowed re- 
spectfully, almost reverentially, and pursued his way. 
That one look, however, had convinced him that earth 
held nothing more lovely than Agnes Davenel ; and 
the conviction brought another in its train, simply, 
that without her, life would be valueless, and less 
than naught 1 As he walked slowly homeward, Eus- 
tace mentally reviewed his circumstances and posi- 
tion ; they were sufficiently discouraging: his income 
was limited, uncertain, and precarious — his situation 
in life obscure, and yet embarrassing ; those who had 
befriended him, and they were the more valuable in 
proportion as they were few, knew him only under 
an assumed name ; and the very fact of his disclo- 
sing his identity, while it could give him no worldly 
consequence, and no added claim on their regard, 
would expose him to suspicion, mistrust, and cold* 
nees ; and thus while he lightened his heart of an un- 
knportant and uninteresting mystery, he would shake 
off, not only the cloak of concealment, but the kind- 
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ness and confidence of his patrons. Under, these 
circumstances Eustace felt that candour would be- 
come folly, and when he remembered how utterly 
unimportant a personage he must continue to be under 
either denomination, he easily persuaded himself that 
he had acted wisely in shielding the name of his 
father from blight, by an alias* 

But Agnes Davenel I the beautiful Agnes Davenel I 
his thoughts reverted to her as by a spell ; she was 
not the child of luxury and splendour ; she was 
ignorant of the thousand factitious wants and puerile 
necessities of more daintily-bred beauties ; he would 
toil for her night and day : how many hours, now idle 
and unemployed, he would devote to rigid and un- 
tiring exertionr— and with her at his side, her soft eye 
resting on him, and her sweet smile hallowing his en- 
deavours, what might he not achieve? He had not 
yet put forth his strength: — he could not ; Eustace 
was constitutionally a social being; he loved to cling 
and to be clung to — solitude blunted in some degree 
the faculties of his mind, and limited the dreams of 
his imagination. But before this vision could be 
realized, there were a thousand difficulties to over- 
come ; obstacles of the world's own uncompromising 
creation — vulgar impediments, with which the finer 
feelings of humanity had nothing in common, and yet 
to which they were in a degree subservient ; before 
Agnes Davenel could become the day-spring of his 
existence, the inspiring minister of his genius, he 
must possess wherewithal to provide for her, the com- 
forts at least, even if she were willing for his sake to 
forego the luxuries of life — and when he thought of 
her mild eyes and pensive smile, he felt that fortune 
was indeed her debtor, and that she was not formed 
to struggle for ever against the cold grasp of poverty 
and deprivation. 

Thus reflected Eustace as he pursued his home- 
ward path, and at times he sighed as he remembered 
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his narrow means and unpromising circumstance* ; 
tad at others smiled as his fancy conjured up the form 
and face of the beautiful being whose image was m 
his heart. Had he been as rich in gold as he was in 

Cssion, he would at once have cast his fortunes si 
r feet : but it was not so. Bow often in life sbould 
we astonish by our single-heartedness, and overwhelm 
by our generosity, if wishes were, like the wands of 
which we read in the fairy-tale, capable of working 
eat their own will. But, alas t for poor matter-of- 
fact human nature 1 we must e'en be content to plod 
on throughout existence, surrounded by mere com* 
monplace agency; and dependent in difficulty on 
our own resources. The bright illusions of the days 
of Faerie are gone for ever ; the enchanted beauties 
are now mere ball-room belles ; and the ogres, stern 
fathers, sulky guardians, or grumbling husbands. 
Railroads, steam-packets, and balloons nave annihi- 
lated a score of fanciful imaginings : we are no longer 
astonished at the tale of the Princess of Pekin, who 
travelled from China to Iceland in one night to be 
shown to her destined husband, for we are ourselves 
promised a journey on the wings of the wind from 
London to Brighton in two hours or thereabout— we 
no longer feel our hearts beat thick when we read of 
magic vessels sailing over the limitless seas without 
sail or oar, for we have individually trusted our vain- 
able, lives in the Royal Sovereign, or the Taglioni 
steam-packet, and set wind and tide at defiance : and 
as to floating cars cleaving the blue expanse, and 
bearing-off some beauteous princess from the giant 
magician, who would first many and then devour 
her, does not every suburban vauxhall in our en- 
lightened age contribute its balloon and its aeronaut 
to astonish the gazers ; which, if they do not indeed 
travel so far nor so* fast as those of the genii, at all 
events suffice to destroy the romance of our child- 
hood. 



Who would not, if he could do so, recall the days 
when he first stole away from the noisy sports of his 
companions, to revel in the pages of Robinson Crusoe, 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and the Arabian Nights? 
When he turned over leaf after leaf, spell-bound and 
spirit-struck ; when his heart panted, and his breath 
thickened ; when he never paused over the beautiful 
fable to regret that it was fictitious as well as fair ; 
but read on, enthralled and enchanted, without a care 
beyond the moment; seeing lovely forms, hearing 
sweet music, and wielding a ruby sceptre from a 
throne of diamonds ; or wandering along the desert, 
sole and unquestioned monarch of its sterility and 
space. Why can we not' be cheated into a second 
childhood ? But no : the world and the world's ways 
soon sear the heart, and the poetry of romance is 
gone — perhaps it is better so— at all events, telle est 
la vie ! 

If thus the thoughts, the wishes, and the imagina- 
tion of Eustace were filled with the image of Agnes 
Davenel, the fair girl herself sometimes found her 
solitary visions strangely visited by gentle memories 
of her handsome champion ; memories which, like 
the odour of the rose, survived the presence of its 
cause*— she had scarcely dared to raise her eyes to 
his face, and yet she could have recognised that face 
among a million : nor had the sound of his Iqw voice, 
musical and gentle beyond any tone to which she had 
ever before listened, yet left her ear. Sometimes she 
smiled at the tenacity of her recollections, and some- 
times she wept : Agnes had been the child of sorrow, 
and in her solitude, sadness ever mingled with he* 
thoughts ; she wept, calm, and silent tears, when she 
remembered that one who appeared so good, so gen- 
tle, and so kind, should have met her only to learn 
that she was the object of insult and impertinence. 
She had seen him but once, and she could not recur 
U 2 



to that meeting without a shudder ; end yet she loved 
to solace her hours of untiring industry by recalling 
his words, his looks, his anxious assiduity ; and her 
heart fluttered, she guessed not wherefore, when Mrs. 
Sydenham, in a tone of apparently careless coldness, 
announced his visit of inquiry for herself. From that 
morning she lingered near her window to look for 
him, and although, like a frightened fawn, she fled 
from his observation when he indeed approached the 
house, she yet renewed his image in her memory by 
many an unguessed-at glance. She had never urged 
her aged relative to permit a meeting ; she rather 
shrank from the possibility of such an occurrence ; 
for she sought not to dispel, the sweet dream in which 
she was indulging, by a reality which might prove 
less delightful. But at length their eyes had met ; he 
had looked long and earnestly on her, not with the 
idle and offensive gaze of mere impertinence, but 
with a respectful, an absorbed interest, which the pure 
and timid Agnes felt in her very heart of hearts : true, 
her pulses had quickened, and her cheek had flushed* 
but no pang had accompanied the emotion ; and the 
fair girl turned from the window when the form of 
Eustace was lost in the distance, and descended to 
the humble parlour in which her last relative was 
seated, with the glow of blended pleasure and sur- 
prise still vivid on her brow. 

"He has been here again, my child," said Mrs, 
Sydenham, as the orphan closed the door, and drew 
near to her. 

Agnes asked not of whom the matron spoke, but, 
with the calm tone and ready sincerity of innocent 
ingenuousness, she replied simply, " I saw hhn de- 
part ; he was with you an hour, if I mistake not" 

Mrs. Sydenham looked inquiringly towards her: 
* You are scarcely a correct computer of time, Agnes; 
and it is strange that you should have speculated on 



the extent of hit stay; surely the subject was one of 
•light interest, and scarcely worthy the pains of calcu- 
lation." • 

" To you, my dear and honoured grandmother," re* 
plied the orphan, with a smile of unsuspicious gentle- 
ness, "I can well believe that the moments flew 
swiftly* but to me, alone and somewhat sad, though I 
scarce know wherefore, they journeyed but slowly, 
and I wished myself in your company." 

" If I am indeed deceived in that young man," said 
the old iady, rather communing with her own thoughts 
than addressing her companion, " then will I never 
more put faith in human nature — the seal of honour 
and truth is stamped upon his brow ; and if the im- 
press be a false one, the die is surely broken among 
mankind* 

"Oh! no — doubt him not !" cried Agnes, with 
sudden and uncontrollable energy, "I would trfast 
him as my own soul T 

As the words passed her lips, a sense of their ex- 
travagance called the life* blood in deeper volumes to 
her cheek, and She stood shrinking and abashed before 
her monitress. 

" Agnes !" said Mrs. Sydenham, gravely, yet with 
a slight tremour in her voice, " you speak, my child, 
idly and unadvisedly — what know you of this young 
stranger? Can the acquaintance of an hour have 
authorized you to pledge your own honour for hist 
Can your experience of the world have enabled you 
to do it rationally and reasonably ? Are your feelings 
as a woman such as to exonerate you from blame, in 
thus expressing opinions which, even I, old, and 
Heaven knows how heavily tutored in the world's 
ways ! yet tremble to risk, alike for my own sake and 
for yours? Come near me, Agnes; nay, do not 
weep : I meant not to chide you, my orphan girl ; I 
would only warn — and surely, surely, Agnes, when 



yoa remember all that I have confided to yon— when 
you recall the fate of your beautiful and blessed 
mother, you wHt scarcely marvel that I shudder at 
every shadow of emotion which I mark in you—" 

" Spare me, my best of friends!" murmured Agnes; 
beneath her breath, as she raised the withered hand 
of Mrs. Sydenham to her lips, " spare me, for her 
sake." 

" It is for that,'' said the old lady, in a deep tone of 
tenderness, "it is to spare you, my last earthly trea- 
sure, that I am thus observant and thus stern ; can it 
be possible, Agnes, that the words which you have 
just uttered sprang from your heart ? that our secluded 
and uneventful existence has indeed made your fancy 
so unresisting a prisoner ? You answer not, for that 
deep convulsive breathing is no reply ; perchance, my 
poor girl, you scarcely know how to answer me, and 
I have myself raised the veil I could have wished for 
ever drawn — alas ! it is but another sorrow for me to 
carry to the grave !" 

" My dear, dear grandmother I" sobbed the subdued 
girl, " indeed I will be all that you will have me— J 
will think of him, I will watch for him no more— » 
when I hear his hand upon the wicket, I will never 
look again as I have been weak enough to do — never ! 
never r and she buried her face in her hands, while 
the bitter tears of conflicting emotions trickled through 
her slender fingers. 

" And is it indeed so !" said Mrs. Sydenham, in a 
tone which went to the heart of the weeper; "my 

ryot motherless girl ! yet here I am again to blame — 
should have warned you : the warning is nojv toe 
late ; I might have foreseen this— I might have known 
that your young and guileless nature would respond 
to every touch of kindness, unused as you have been 
to meet it in a cold and sordid world ; but the heart's 
promptings. accord not with the dictates of sensual 
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and selfish life — and the pure spirit must ponder long 
i and deeply ere it trust itself with an outbreaking of 
I its best feelings. Agnes, worldlings talk of their 
- friends, but they know not the meaning of the term 
i they use ; they profane it by attaching it to the hun* 
i dred and one associates who run the same course of 
i improvidence and dissipation as themselves — they be- 
stow it on the gilded insects which flutter in their 
i haUs of state— on the partners of their revels— on 
r their competitors in the race of pride and power— - 
i and they murmur when sickness and sorrow fall upon 
them, that the ephemera disappear with the sunshine, 
I and that they are left alone in the twilight of their 
! days: it is easy, my child, to acquire friends like 
i these : easy for the proud and the gay who can pur- 
i chase sycophancy with gold, and secure flatterers at 
a price — they may be taken up lightly like any other 
i gew-gaw which we cast away when we are wearied 
of it ; but the needy seek other friends ; they want 
not those who can laugh away the hours, but such as 
can make those hours calmer and more holy — those 
whom neither poverty, nor grief, nor suffering can 
suffice to chill, and whom shame alone hath power to 
alienate ; life yields but few like these, Agnes, and we 
must be wary, test in attempting to clasp the treasure 
we clutch a serpent f ' 

"Alas! that treachery should wear the semblance 
of sincerity, and so tempt us to trust our best feel- 
ings to die false I" breathed Agnes, in a suppressed 
voice, 

"It is indeed subject of sorrow, even to tears," 
pursued the aged woman. "I hide not from you, 
Agnes, the fact that the young man who has led me 
thus to speak, seems to be guileless and pure-hearted 
as yourself: there is a tone, a bearing of melancholy 
trath about him, which have spoken to my heart ;" 
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the fair girl silently raised the hand of her protectress 
to her lips, bat she spoke not. " Pity it is that distrust 
should be a duty, and caution a necessity ; for we in- 
cur the risk of doubting a noble nature; but though 
my fancy may be captivated by this generous stranger, 
my lieart clings to my child, and I must not peril her 
well-being to gratify a sudden predilection. I will 
speak to you without disguise, for the evil which your 
own girlish feelings have power to work is, I fear me, 
already wrought ; it remains then only to prove to 
you the folly of entertaining thoughts deeper and 
fonder than mere gratitude may excuse, for one who, 
like yourself, is under' the ban of the world. I have 
heard this day the uneventful, but sad story of his life, 
— your fortunes, alas ! are similar ; he is an orphan, 
fatherless I motherless ! but — " she paused for an in- 
stant, and then resumed more hurriedly, " but, at least, 
Aw mother died in the arms of those who loved her, 
amid the prayers of those who cherished her, in the 
home of peace and of affection : her last hours were 
blessed by the looks and tones of gentleness and care ! 
He had a sister, Agnes, a fair and happy child ; she 
went next — death overtook her in her sports, and 
auenched the light of her young spirit ; and then his 
father — he wept, silently but sadly, When he told me 
of his father; the pious pastor of a scanty flock-— the 
beloved of his people— he saw him die." Her voice 
became husky, and the tears of the young creature 
beside her fell fast upon her hand;— "he did not 
look in vain on a cold and stiffened corse for one fare- 
well word, as I have done; he kneeled beside the 
dying bed, and the last words of his departing parent 
were a blessing on himself P 

" May it be heard !" said Agnes, bending her head 
meekly on her bosom. 

t He was left destitute," pursued Mrs. Sydenham ; 
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" like you, my child, he was cast on a cold world, to 
toil through the vast desert as he might — " 

" But I have a fond guide — a kind monitress"— in- 
terposed Agnes, looking tenderly on the narrator. 

A slight shuddering passed over the frame of Mrs. 
Sydenham. "You are sanguine, my poor girl, and 
you remember not on how fipil a reed you lean ; I 
am old, and care hath worn me even more than years ; 
your love and watchfulness have lengthened my pik 
grimage, but I cannot conceal from myself that it is 
near its end ; nerve yourself, therefore, for the scene 
which undoubtedly awaits you — remember that you 
must bear the trial alone — that, when I am gone, 
should the haughty relative of whom I have already 
spoken to you, prove as callous as she has hitherto 
done, you are friendless, save only in His love who 
hath promised to protect the fatherless — but surely 
she will, she must relent — she cannot know that one 
of her race suffers the pangs of solitary and hopeless 
want, nor feel her heart expand to your necessities— 
I will not — I dare not doubt it!" There was a 
solemnity in the utterance of the last words of the 
aged woman which forbade reply, and for a while 
there was silence in the little apartment. 

" Should it prove," at length resumed Mrs. Syden- 
dam, " that . this young man is indeed a friend, raised 
up for you in the wilderness; then may the Almighty 
return unto him, and unto all who are dear to him, 
tenfold all that he may do for you — if it prove other* 
wise, then — " and she raised her withered hands to 
Heaven,— "then be the prayer retained in form, but 
reversed in spirit T • 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was easy for Harcourt to say that he had made 
up his mind to marry the widow ; it was even easy 
for him, as he lounged with closed eyes and slippered 
feet od the huge, slippery, and cushionless horse-hair 
sofa in his solitary apartment, to think so ; particularly 
when be contrasted her seven thousand a year with 
his own income (to settle the amount of which would 
have puzzled the bank, or the sleek Mr. Bilhngton 
himself), when he remembered what might be done 
with money, and what could not be done without it ; 
when he fancied how independent her fortune would 
make him, and felt how dependent he now was. It 
was remarkably easy to resolve on sacrificing him- 
self to his interest, but would the lady be equally 
ready to sacrifice herself to it ? Frank bad unhesi- 
tatingly said " Yes" when the question was asked by 
his friend Nichols, and probably when he said so he 
thought so ; but when he urged it alone, and unsup- 
ported by the presence of any who dared to doubt, 
the fact became eminently more questionable. What 
could Mrs. Wilkins ia sober seriousness believe would 
induce a young man of his figure and. fashion, of his 
mind and manners (so Frank put the case), to offer 
himself to her, unless it were her money? Mrs. 
Wilkins, who could not in her youth have been well- 
looking, well-educated, or well-bred ; . Mrs. Wilkins, 
whose very name would make so odious an appear- 
ance in the right-hand corner of the last page and 
column of the newspapers ; Mrs. Wilkins, in short, 
who had decidedly in her best days married a bore 
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dreams, have expected to win such a man as Frank 
Harcourt, Esquire, barrister-at-law, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard! Now there is nothing much more 
difficult of management than the task which Frank 
had imposed upon himself, or rather that his cupidity 
had imposed on him, that of risking the loss of all 
the favour which he had already won, and of giving 
up his present vantage-ground, by taking a bold leap 
which must either precipitate his fortunes again into 
the gulf from whence he had in a degree withdrawn 
them, or at once place him on the summit pi his 
hopes. 

"I have but the vanity of the old woman to assist 
me," he mentally argued ; " and can it really lead her 
to believe that I love her?" Frank laughed at the 
idea ; and yet he had, nevertheless, coolly made up 
his mind to tell her so : the only difficulty was how 
to introduce the assurance. If the widow were not 
quite the simpleton which he wished her to be, and 
which, indeed, it was absolutely essential to his plans 
that she should be, she would naturally resent the in- 
sult, doubly disgustful as it must necessarily appear 
to her, by her previous kindnesses to himself; and 
then, where would be Mr. Frank Harcourt? He 
shuddered as he remembered ; he had no ambition 
to cross the water: to be sure the King's Bench' was 
a prison only in name, and a certain restraint, at times 
highly inconvenient to its inmates ; it contained good 
company and good cheer; but not even an active and 
speculating mind could enable the handsome features 
and well-turned limbs of one of its inmates to win 
either a rich wife or a large legacy within its lofty 
and spike-crowned walls. Franr s fine person would 
be a dead letter; his energies cramped, his oppor- 
tunities annihilated; besides, he detested all riles, 
Vol. I.— X 
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the rules of the Bench not the least ; and he knew 
that 

M To that complexion he most come at last," 

should he fail in his attempt on the hand of Mrs. 
Wilkins. Here then was ~ 

" Food for meditation e'en to madness," — 

and Frank did meditate, until he began to doubt 
•whether even his impudence would carry him through 
the adventure. To be sure he .might endeavour to 
live on for a while, and trust to a handsome legacy, of 
obtaining which he had no doubt; but when? He 
had a shrewd suspicion that it took a great deal to 
kill an old woman ! 

" No, it will not do," he mused ; " she may live for 
this thirty years, unless she dies of indigestion : and 
there is little hope even of that, while she has that 
odious, fussy, officious Mr. Smith constantly at her 
elbow; she has no care, she knows nothing about 
anxiety ; she is mere matter, and consequently there 
is no wear on the mind ; live ! — by the head of Con- 
fucius, she may live to be an hundred !" 

At the termination of this very unsatisfactory so- 
liloquy, Frank rose from the sofa, and took a few hur- 
ried turns on his landlady's best Brussels : the attempt 
must be made, the deed. must be dared, he must win 
every thing pr nothing— he stood for awhile in the 
centre of the floor, the picture of silent and not satis- 
factory meditation; and then he walked to the oblong 
chimney-glass, and having displaced a huge bunch of 
withered flowers with which his mantel was deco- 
rated, he again paused, and contemplated his fine per- 
son until a smile of genuine self-gratulation played 
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about his mouth : "It will do !" he murmured ; " suc- 
cess must surely be unquestionable — what though she 
may suspect that money, that interest, that ambition 
have tempted me to the step, will it not be enough, 
and more than enough, that I do marry her ?" And 
with this very comfortable conviction Harcourt re- 
paired to his dressing-room. 

In half an hour the young barrister was on his way 
to Baker-street, redolent of bouquet de roi, and 

. " Thine incomparable oil, Macassar !" 

and in ten minutes more he was in the drawing-room 
of the widow. Mrs. Wilkins had a white pocket- 
handkerchief lying near her, and an open letter in her 
hand : she looked grave, very grave, but not exactly 
sorrowful ; the letter had a deep black border, and 
was written in a foreign hand, all fugs and flourish. 
Frank saw at once that there was a death in the 
family : and while he arranged his features into a 
proper expression of sympathy and condolence, he 
could not help congratulating himself that there would 
be one legatee less when the worthy old lady de- 
parted in her turn. But his thoughts, excursive as 
they were, did not in this instance point out to what 
extent the legatee in question must benefit his sur- 
vivors, and his heart fairly leaped in his bosom when 
he learned the truth. 

" You are come at a melancholy moment, Mr. Har- 
court," said the widow, with a very heavy sigh ; " but 
you are the more welcome. I have been hoping that 
you would call ; for, except yourself, I have not a soul 
near me who can enter into my feelings." 
. Frank silently drew a chair to her side ; took her 
hand, looked affectionately at her, and remained silent 

Poor Miss Parsons was sobbing with true feminine 
soft-heartedness and pertinacity; her darling pone, 
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with the clasp half sewn on, was in her lap ; and her 
eyes were as red as hot tears and constant nibbing 
could make them : whether she were capable of en- 
tering into the widow's feelings was uncertain, but it 
was palpable that she bad feelings of her own. 

"This letter," said Mrs. Wilkins, holding towards 
Frank the singular specimen of calligraphy in her hand, 
" is to announce to me the demise of my nephew Mr. 
Everard Wilkins, and the amount of his debts, — two 

J>ieces of intelligence equally unwelcome ; it comes 
rora the Italian banker with whom- he transacted 
business : he died, it seems, poor youth ! of fever. I I 
have lost my heir, Mr. Harcourt ; the relative who ' 
should have inherited my property, — the last of the 
WiHrinses P 

Frank struggled to suppress his deep and trium- 
phant breathing, while the widow put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and then again withdrew it. 

u I regret to say that he has been very extravagant, 
poor fellow, very,— but we must forget and forgive ; ; 
and I am really surprised at the extremely moderate 
charge for the funeral; they are very reasonable 
abroad in such matters, — his friend, Prince Somebody, 
whose name begins with an M and ends with an i, 
and which I can't make out, went with him to the 
grave ; and the banker informs me that my departed 
nephew, previously to his decease, presented his serene 
highness with his horses and personal property, as a 
testimonial of his regard, which the prince has since 
kindly condescended to have conveyed to his palace. 
It is a sad thing, Mr. Harcodrt, that my poor Everard 
WioukJ have been cut off just when he was forming 
such eligible acquaintance. 

A louder sobbing from Miss Parsons wound up the 
period. 

* A victim to malaria, I see, my dear friend" said 
Rttttfritt, as he Han hto eyfe over the letter in order to 
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come at the amount of the departed Mr. Wilkins's 
debts* "Two thousand seven hundred pounds ! and 
in less than two years P he added, with an emotion 
which for once was not feigned ; " I can never suffer 
you, my valuable friend, to be thus imposed upon, — 
two thousand seven hundred pounds! the thing is 
highly improbable, — you must really allow me to ar- 
range this little affair for you, — there must be some 
mistake, some attempt to practise on the easiness of 
your nature,*— I cannot suffer you to be wronged by 
a knot of rascally foreigners." 

" Ten thousand thanks, my kind young friend," said 
the widow, flattered by the disinterested energy of 
the* amiable young barrister ; "I am very grateful to 
you for the warmth with which you would assert my 
right were it invaded ; but in this case I fear that the 
account is a correct one ; for only a few months too 
I received a letter from my nephew urging a supply 
of money, as he had exhausted his credit at Naplep : — 
yes, I mast pay the amount ; and be thankful that if 
Everard did indeed die abroad, and bequeath his debts 
to me to pay, he had at least associated with princes, 
and has willed away his personal effects in a manner 
to do honour to his family." 

Frank could have laughed outright: and even 
Miss Parsons raised her head, and fixed her red and 
swollen eves wonderingly on Mrs. Wilkins ;— she, 
poor soul ! was weeping over her dead favourite, and 
found no consolation in the assurance that a bankrupt 
prince had been his heir: — but then she could not 
enter into the feelings of the widow I 

a I feel, now my last relative has departed, as though 
I were alone in the world," resumed Mrs. Wilkins, in 
a tone of sentimental sadness, as she shook out the un- 
moistened cambric in her hand. 

"Not alone P whispered Frank, as her eyes fell 
btaeaththegtanceoftes; « you, With every attribute 
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to moke you beloved— with every amiable sensibility 
to make you worthy of (he most perfect affection — » 
you should not, you must not talk thus— death may 
indeed rob us of dear friends, but others as sincere, as 
disinterested, and as attached, may yet be found to 
supply the vacuum — we are apt to remember only the 
virtues of the departed, and to forget their errors ; 
this is Christian-like and kind ; but were we to bring 
ourselves to look steadily to facts, it is more than pos- 
sible that we should find others, even more worthy, of 
our regard, yet living to feel its value — yet anxious to 
obtain it." 

" Excellent young man !" apostrophized the widow ; 
while Miss Parsons again looked up, and fixed a second 
gaze of incredulous wonderment on the speaker. 

" The best method," pursued Frank, after a graceful 
pause, " to cast from your mind all memories of the 
dead, save those of pleasantness and peace, is to fix 
upon some worthy object on whom to lavish the fond 
feelings and tender regard which you had bestowed 
on the departed. You, my dear friend, inust not sit 
down and brood over your loss ; you would sink un- 
der the melancholy which such a contemplation would 
engender — you were never formed to become the prey 
of grief— rouse yourself, I entreat of you, and occupy 
your kind heart in new acts of generosity, in new 
proofs of beneficence." 

" Admirable man !" again ejaculated Mrs. Wilkins ; 
" how thoroughly, my dear Mr. Harcourt, do you enter 
into my feelings." 

Perhaps, although Miss Parsons uttered no apos- 
trophe, she entered into his even more thoroughly 
than he did into those of her patroness ; but she had 
been tutored in the school of caution, and " she made 
no sign." Frank had gone sufficiently far on this oc- 
casion, and forbore to press his suit while the ink had 
scarcely had time to dry which announced the demise 
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of "the last of the Wilkinses ;." but he did a better 
thing; he insisted that he would not leave his 
" esteemed friend" in the hour of sorrow, to brood 
aver the death and the debts of her nephew; and 
without a sympathizing companion to whom she could 
talk of the prince with the unreadable name, who had 
been so condescending as to accept all which that 
nephew had to leave behind him ; and accordingly he 
ordered his cabriolet from the door ; advised the sob- 
bing Miss Parsons to lie down for an hour to relieve 
her eyes ; and took his station beside the red morocco 
arm-chair of the widow. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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